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PREFACE 


The object of this book is lo present in compendious form a sketch 
of the life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, viewed from a purely 
historical standpoint. 

It is hoped that the book will be found of service to those who, 
unable to follow in detail the application of the historic method of 
inquiry into the writings composing the Ilible, are desirous to know 
what the “ higher criticism,” as it is called, has to offer as a consistent 
and adequate explanation of the career of Jesus. Moreover, the book 
is a serious endeavour to show that reverence for his character, and 
sympathy with the general spirit of his teaching, are unaffected by the 
rejection of the mythical and speculative elements which have mingled 
with the narratives of his life, and from which supernatural theories 
about him have been deduced. 

Its preparation has involved the reading and consulting of books 
too numerous and varied to catalogue, but the foot-notes indicate 
generally the authorities to whom I am under obligation. My 
indebtedness should, however, be specially acknowledged to Kuenen’s 
great work on the Religion of Israel^ and to Keim’s Jfsus of Nazara; 
while the material gathered in llausratli’s New Testament Times 
has been of service in the account given of the circumstances 
surrounding Jesus. 1 take advantage of this opportunity to commend 
to persons interested in^ the subject Knappert’s excellent summary of 
Kueiien’s volumes, and also the more important and often suggestive 
series entitled The Bible for Young People^ which the competent pen of 
Mr. Philip Wicksteed has translated from the Dutch. 
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tHE EVOLUTION OF 
MAN. 


By ERNST HAECKEL. 

'thQ fifth edition of Professor Haeckel’s monumental work, Mr. McCabeif 
RHislation pf. which is now on sale, is virtually a new work, and it entailed 'tfe 
partial i year’s arduous labour from its author. The text has been ca^ 
iderably augmerrted, the r.umber of full-page coloured plat^ has grown to thirty 
he riumbef^f -engravings (many full-page size) to 512, and the number of genetk 
MmAo sixty. These illustrations have all been designed and painted afresh- b'^ 
he ii^or on a krger and finer scale, and are splendid examples of the artistic skill 
rftichprofessor Haeckel counts among his many attainments. It is now, both in 
h€^*K;kmtific text and Jhe illustrations, a superb manual of human development. 

■ * The first volume deals with the history of the subject, and presents a com- 
(fpdium of modern embryology. The second volume discusses the evolution c 
1^- race m the li^t of comparative anatomy and palaeontology, and has^ also , 
of interestin^chapters on the evolution of particular organs— org^s of sens' 
iproduction, nerves, etc. There is a full Index, and also an adequate Glossary. 


FROM THE REVIEW IN “THE DAILY TET.EGRAPH. 

pi ';>i.TransUtQ& and publishers are alike to be congratulated on this really handsome edition of 
■Tw fk ' V^ ’.S nww^ental work. The Evolution of Man. Mr. Joseph McCabe s English rendering 1? 
h every wny admirable, while paper, print, and illustrations, of which there are nearly six himdrit 
msU two voliunW, are all that the most cxigeanl can desire. It is an issue worthy of the subject 
!lSp&f,the author, a record befitting one of the most important investigations in the domain ot 

Saturcapvd^' undertaken in the history of scientific research We doubt whether those even wno 

with Darwin’s Origin ofJUan and the main facts of evolution understan 
discovery associated with the famous Jeqa Professor, or the magnificent theory ne 
PS^ellously grasped and so triumphantly proved. 

? Te jt is a grand conception, this of the gre;it physiologist, that every 

r'libf pre-natal development, should go through these successive changes, 
ages, been evolved from the primitive germ-cell ; and it is triumd 
*^'-•---*^111/31^ Man, It is impossible to do justice in Words to the ™ 
i^Pskill and industry involved in thjB preparation of .* is monui 
tribute- to the genius 'of the author that, while his work iS' 

_^*j^ and thoroughness, the results of his investigations into some of theTW^I 
Jftbrvololiv physiology are so given and summarised as to make the boo| 

Haeckel himself terms it andrin^tended it to be. 
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A SKETCH OF JEWISH HISTORY 


I.— INTRODUCTORY 


At a date which remains uncertain, but 
which some historians place about the 
middle of the sixteenth century before 
Jesus was born, the forefathers of the 
Jewish people had, after many wander- 
ings, pitched their tents in the rich 
pasture lands of Goshen, on the north- 
eastern borders of Egypt. 

Like every other race of mankind 
which has advanced, they had risen by 
slow steps from a savage state, but as 
yet had reached no very high level, 
being shepherd tribes, rude and war-like 
in their habits and coarse in their beliefs 
and customs. They were under no 
fixed form of government, each tribe 
being ruled in loose fashion by the head 
of the oldest family, from whom the rest 
traced their descent. These sheikhs, or, 
as we call them, patriarchs (from a Greek 
word meaning “father-chief”), met to- 
gether for common counsel and action 
when danger from without threatened 
th6 clans, and maintained peace and 
settled (juarrels among them as they best 
could in those lawless times. For strife 
would frequently arise over coveted green 
spots whereon to pasture flqpks and 
herds, and snap the slender ties that held 
such roving folk together. 

In common with other roaming hordes 
of kindred race and speech then scattered 
over the desert plains stretching from 
.Syria towards Persia, they were known as 
Hebrews,” which probably means “men 
;from the other side,” as we name other 
jiiations “foreigners ” (Latin,^raf), mean- 
ing “ men from abroad,” literally, “out 
bf doors”; but they called themselves 


“ children ” or “ sons of Israel,” after one 
of their most renowned, and probably 
mythical, forefiithers, about whom they 
had a legend telling of his victorious 
struggle with one of their chief gods.* 
Since the time when they were freed 
from their captivity in Babylon they have 
been known as “ Jews,”^ a corruption of 
the word “ Yehudim,” or descendants of 
Judah. 

The legend just spoken of is one 
among many proofs that, like other bar- 
barous people, the Israelites, as we will 
for the present call them, had myths 
about the past, some of which we find 
common to races to whom they were 
related, the Hebrew legends excelling all 
the rest in the simple yet stately language 
in which their later forms are cast. 
Myths are the outcome of the wonder 
aroused in man by all that he sees and 
feels ; they are the answers, very real to 
him, which in his childlike bewilderment 
and utter lack of knowledge he frames 
to the questions, “Whence came all 
these things ? Whence came we ? What 
took place before us ? How did we come 
by our name ?” 

We who have left this myth-making 
stage far behind have learnt, or should 
learn, as answer to the last of these 
questions — for the story is no dull or 
dry one — that the names of countries or 
of people, who, as making up tribes and* 
nations are commonly called after the. 
place where they live, were not givect 

* Gen. xxxii. 24-28. 

” fusephus, Antiquities, book xL, cb. v> 
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i,'but ^lil^.,jloldNnthin them 
Ty oLthe dim and dateless past 
i other record remains, or 
rofae Vanished or abiding 
iitnre of the land that most struck its 
beholders. Men in bygone days 
^'d neither the skill to look for nor the 
to find the true meanings of the 
&iames which they bore, and, often Ifsd 
i^tray by false likenesses between words, 
K^nied strange stories to explain them. 
I'For example, the well-known legend of 
wicked Bishop Hatto, whose great 
&ores of corn, which he would not part 
pith in time of famine, were eaten by 
and who, fleeing to his tower in the 
I^Rhine, was pursued and eaten by those 
|.ijfs^fmin, arises from confusing “iiiaut- 
^||:hurm,”or “customs-tower,” with “ inause- 
^%Urm,”or “ rat-tower.” And in a still more 
^ imous legend/ probably derived from 
ftthe same source as the story of Paradise, 
i^Which grew around the ruins of the mighty 
|,^ower of Babel, the Hebrew narrator 
^Aistook that name, which signifies “gate 
god,” for the verb “ balbel,” meaning 
confound.” One chief source of 
l^.jjmyths about names springs from the 
iC'^cmfusion which races at a low level 
f,make between them and persons or 
^'things/ For example, the savage who 
I'jjhrinks from having his likeness taken, 
fear that a part of himself is being 
rij^ied away thereby, regards his name 
something through which he may be 
;|tarrtied or bewitched. So he will use 
!|;tl sorts of roundabout phrases to avoid 
^ifeying it, will fear that any one seeking 
know it may steal it or gain power 
l^er him, will give his children horrid ! 
&mes to frighten demons away, will 
iJJ^hange his own name, thinking thereby 
elude his foes and puzzle or cheat 
fen death when he comes to look for I 
n, and will shrink from uttering the 
nme of a dead man lest it call up the 
Osi\ The Bible supplies examples of 
lies of such savage notions lingering 

1^* Gen. XL 9 . 

’ numerous examples of this see the 

it’s Tcm Tit Tot: An Esiay on Savage 
->.(1898). 


amoijg the Jews in the importance which 
they accorded to names, finding in them 
omens of events and even in their sounds 
mystic meanings, while they were not 
only careful what they called their 
children, but believed that a man’s fate 
might be changed by changing his name. 
Their use, too, of another word instead of 
“Yahwe” (commonly spelt “Jehovah”) 
for their chief god, like the Moham- 
medan use of “ Allah,” which is only a 
title for the “great name,” may be traced 
to the dislike which causes savages to 
shrink from uttering the names of super- 
human beings. Names never being 
treated by barbarous people merely as 
signs by which things are known, we see 
how a tribe, in accounting for its name, 
could not think of it apart from a person, 
and hence invented its tales of a great 
ancestor, father and founder of his 
people. Fathers and founders, of course, 
every people had; but so remote are 
man’s beginnings that it was not possible 
for him to know aught as to whence or 
from whom he sprung ; wherein results 
the play of fancy about these matters, 
and the birth of myths. 

Among rude races, as the North 
American Indians, whom we find named 
after some animal, as Bear, Beaver, 
Wolf, the tribes claim the very creatures 
themselves as ancestors! 'Fhe nations 
of Europe had, during the Middle Ages, 
quite a craze for tracing their origin to 
heroes of the Trojan war, as France from 
Francus, Paris from the son of Priam, 
Britain from Brutus, and the Greeks, the 
ancient name of whose country was 
Hellas, guessed that Hellen was their 
forefather. In like manner we British, 
who are* sometimes called in poetry 
“sons of Albion,” might have made a 
similar blunder had we not learned ll at 
Albion was the name given to ( a' 
island, more than two thousand ye^ts 
ago, as a “ hilly land.” 

Now, the oldest pvarts of the writ 
history of the Israelites have preser ed 
traces of a like confusion in their mi 
as to the source of their tribal and o< 
names, some of which, as the 


hapter of Genesis shows, are names of 
ountries,* and, here and there, of the 
towers of nature transformed into 
atriarchs and heroes. But passing by 
be details concerning these, it suffices 
[) say that they derived their origin and 
bat of kindred peoples from forefathers 
rho dwelt in the land of Shinar, or, 
ising the Greek name given to it from 
:s lying “ between rivers,” Mesopotamia. 
Their common ancestor was said to be 
^erah, who lived at Ur, and whose three 
□ns were Abraham, Nahor, and llaran. 
fcrah removed from Ur to Charran, 
jud thence his sons and their families 
bread southward. The Israelites be- 
Bved themselves to be in direct line 
i)m Abraham, the father of Isaac and 
pRndfcither of Jacob, afterwards called 
irael, and the twelve tribes, into which 
ey were said to be divided, traced 
eir descent from Israel’s twelve sons. 
The theory which resolves all the gods 
Id heroes of antiquity into sun and 
brm myths has run into such wild 
Ecesses as to bring into discredit what 
^rms of truth may lie therein. Professor 
bldziher’s equation of the twelve sons 
' Jacob with the twelve signs of the 
>diac, and Ilerr Winckler’s theory that 
braham is a lunar hero, rest, as do 
pst of Professor Max Muller’s sug- 
^tions albout the names of gods and 
toes, on a fantastic philology, 
jvertheless, every modern authority, 
d. among such are to be included 
bolarly divines of the Church of 
Igland, agree that the story of the 
^triarchs given in the Old Testament 
, probably, wholly legendary. To cite 
e words of one high authority, Canon 
river, ** modern discovery has shown 
at Palestine had inhabitants before the 
[osaic age; that Babylonians, Egyptians, 
id Canaanites visited it, or made it 
leir home; but that the Hebrew 
itriarchs lived in it there is no tittle of 
onumental evidence whatever.”* 

Cush, Asshur, Mitraim, Ouiaan, 
nhaxad, and of dtias, as Sidon. | 

W ami p. 149. I 


Let us see what groundwork of 
underlies these legends of origins/ V^l 

The Israelites belonged to theShemiti^ 
or, to use its Latin form, Semitic 
so called after Shem, whose name occu:b|| 
as a son of the patriarch Noah in 
Bible legend of a deluge. Such a tenife : 
does not correctly describe them, but itt^ 
meaning is now so fixed that its us^i 
cannot mislead us. It includes thd" 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians# 
Syrians, Hebrews, Arabs, and some' 
lesser peoples, the kinship betw'een 
of whom is now well proven ; while histoiyj 
is ever yielding witness to the mighty 
part which its leading members have.' 
played in the world ; how rich and'varied 
their influence on the life and thought ' 
of men has been to this day, notably m, 
religion, for from them have sprung the^^ 
Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedafi^, 
faiths, with their sacred books, the Bible, J 
and the Kordn. 

The earliest traces that we have of the,. 
Semites show them scattered over Arabia'; 
and Syria, and from the uplands of 
Armenia to the countries watered by the ; 
Tigris and Euphrates. The cradle of; 
the Semitic race remains undeterminedi^' 
but, in the view^ of the latest authorities^ ^ 
it has to be sought for in North Africa.* 
That region was probably the primitive 
home of both Hamites and Semites, who-' 
are believed to be of one stock. From^ 


thence, at a period which may date fronts 
the Neolithic or Newer Stone Age, the.; 
Semites, with whom we are here cotlejj 
cerned, migrated eastwards, reaching/ 
South Arabia by the ** easy communica^’ J 
tion afforded between the continents 
Africa and Asia at the head of the Gutfv 
of Aden.”3 Amid the deserts and oases, 


of Arabia there were developed the" 
racial characteristics of the Semites^ 
“intensity of faith, ferocity, exclusive^ 
ness, and imagination.”^ From th^; 
centre these nomadic folk spread 

* Appendix ; note A. -T'S 

* Ct Prof. Barton’s SAti^A afSimUk 


* Qt Prof. Barton’s SkticA afSimiik 
chap. i. 

» Profc Keane, Man: Past and Pr§$mt^.^A 

* Prof. Sayce, Assyrian Gnunnsor^ 
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and east, becoming specialised as Baby- 
Ibnians, Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Canaan- 
ites, and so forth, while a considerable 
remnant remained in the old home, some 
as dwellers in towns, and others under 
conditions represented by the Bedawi, or 
Bedouins, of the present day. And it is 
in these south-western portions of Asia 
that the Semitic peoples have played 
their chief part in ancient history. Those 
who migrated into Mesopotamia found 
there an older and alien population, 
known as “Akkadians,” or “highlanders,” 
because coming from the mountains of 
Elam, settled in the, land. These Akka- 
do-Sumerians, whom it is not easy to clas- 
sify, but who appear to have been allied 
to the race whence such peoples as the 
Mongols and Finns have sprung, had 
made their home in those fertile parts 
long before the Semites had separated — 
long before even Egypt had reached her 
prime ; had founded kingdoms, built 
cities, among which was Ur, sacred to Sin, 
their moon-god, and reached no mean 
state of culture. They were the fathers 
of astronomy, for the clear air and 
unbroken expanse of their bound- 
less plains invited to the study of the 
heavens ; we owe to them both the signs 
of the Zodiac and the days of the week, 
which last were named after the sun, 
moon, and five planets ; while, following 
the phases of the moon, whom they 
called the “ lord of rest,” every seventh 
and some intervening days were sabbaths, 
•on which certain works were forbidden, 
mainly so as biinging ill-luck to the doer. 
It appears certain that the institution of 
the sabbath is of Akkadian origin, 
although not then as a rest-day for man, 
but as “a day when the gods rested from 
their anger.” “ Every day of the year was 
under the protection of some deity or 
saint ; the months were all named after 
the signs of the Zodiac,”* in the first of 
which the god Bel, so runs the legend, 
reminding us of that about Abraham and 
Isaac, offered up his only son. The 
wedge-shaped characters, called “cunei- 

* Sayce’s Babylonian Liitraiure^ p. 55. 


form” (from Latin “cuneus,” a wedge), 
stamped on clay tablets and cylinders, 
were their invention, and among the 
precious relics of their vast libraries, 
entombed for centuries, is a poem in 
twelve books, answering to the months 
of the year, the eleventh, or “ rainy,” 
having for its subject the legend of a 
deluge from which a like legend in the 
book of Genesis is derived. 

Other fragments supply proof of their 
advance from lower to higher stages of 
belief. They point to a time when good 
and evil spirits were thought to dwell in 
everything around, and when the aid of 
sorcerers, with their charms and magic 
arts, was sought to secure the favour of 
the good spirits and avert the anger of 
the evil spirits. In the course of time 
these beings were arranged into classes, 
some being placed above the rest and 
worshipped, often with bloody sacrifices, 
as rulers, both male and female, over 
certain parts of nature, as sun-gods, 
moon-gods, storm and lightning gods. 
Among the first-named we read of 
Mardiik or Merodach, helper of man- 
kind and bringer of the dead to life, 
akin to the Egyptian Osiris and other 
mythical mediators between earth and 
heaven, to whom man in his deep need 
has stretched forth hands and prayed. 

Such creation of gods out of the lesser 
spirits of the older worship, which is in 
keeping with the mode of advance 
among higher races towards belief in one 
almighty being, was quickened by the 
blending of the religion of the Akkadians 
with that of the Semites. This gave rise 
to numberless hymns of penitence and 
praise which breathe a spirit akin to 
some of the Hebrew psalms, as well as 
to mythical poems about the gods, from 
which many later legends are derived. 
And long after the Akkadian langua^’ • 
was dead, these hymns, venerated 1 
sacred writings, were recited by Bab 
Ionian priests in that old tongue, as t^ • 
Roman Catholic priests use Latin in t 
services of their Church; while t 
ancient directions about spelb and s- 
ceries passed, through the Chaldsea m 
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into the common belief of the Semites, 
overran Europe, and became the parent 
of the grim beliefs which made life a 
terror for hundreds of years, and w’hich 
lurk in many by-ways among the un- 
learned yet. 

Nor, happily, only these, for from 
Western Asia — of which the old legends, 
ever holding some truth worth the seek- 
ing, tell as the happy home of the parents 
of mankind and the birthland of culture 
— have come the germs of much of the 
art, science, and higher as well as lower 
religions of both Jew and Gentile ; while 
many of the beliefs, customs, and tradi- 
tions of the Akkadians, borrowed by the 
Semites, were carried by them westward, 
thus becoming the possession of Greeks 
and Romans, and, through them, of the 
modern world. 

Such is a brief outline of a portion 
of the rich knowledge which has within 
the last few years come to light about 
the foundation on which some ele- 
ments in the civilisation of both the 
Semitic and the Aryan-speaking races* 
rests. The wedge-shaped characters on 
clay tablets, once mistaken for orna- 
mental figures or charms, or attributed 
even to the action of worms, have yielded 
their secrets to the patience of man ; the 
daily life and manners of great empires 
of the East, of which classic historians 
speak only in vague hints, are before us 
in all their detail, and we are brought 
face to face with men who have hitherto 
been but names on the pages of the Old 
'Testament, and of Greek and Roman 
writers. 

1 he more intimate connection between 
the Jews and Babylonians in later times 
is warrant for inclusion of theToregoing 
brief account of the ancient civilisation 
which largely influenced the Babylonian. 
Conquerors of the Akkadians, the Baby- 
lonians were in turn conquered by the 
Assyrian power. But, without further j 


• Admixture has long since effaced any dis- 
tinctive Aryan race ; the terra can be applied 
only to peoples speaking varieties of the same 
family of language, or Aryan mother-tongue. 



comment, we must resume the story of 
the fortunes of the tribes from whom the 
Israelites sprang. 

Our knowledge of the beginnings of 
this remarkable people remains vague ; 
the facts underlying their legends are 
hard to reach, the more so as we have 
only the floating traditions of a nomadic 
folk; in other words, history before it 
has* taken definite shape. But it is 
agreed that, wherever the original home 
of the Semitic race may have been, the 
earliest traces of the ancestors of the 
Hebrews are found in the region lying 
south and east of Palestine ; a region 
of rolling plains, once the bed of a 
great inland sea, but, at the time of our 
story, strewn, as now, after the winter 
rains, with grass and bright flowers, and 
still the home of Bedouins and their 
flocks, in mode of life scarce altered 
during thousands of years. Their manners 
and customs witness to the truth of the 
charming pictures of patriarchal times 
that enrich the Old Testament; revelling 
in their unpolluted air and boundless 
plains, and jealous of their freedom, they 
despise the cramfied life of towns, and 
it is among them that we may look for 
such stray relics as survive of the religion 
of the Semites while they were yet one 
people. 

From these plains, as the herbage grew 
scantier and the waterbrooks dried, the 
Hebrews passed, some to the uplands 
of the Jordan, and others, among whom 
were the “ sons of Israel,’' which name, 
at a later date, embraced all Hebrews, 
to the borders of Egypt— that is, within 
the land of Goshen— “ that just divides 
the desert from the sown,” which pro- 
bably stretched along the eastern bank 
of the Nile. 

Here, then, we reach the point whence 
we started ; but we must tarry yet awhile 
in sight of pyramids and temples to learn 
what we can about the religion of the 
Israelites at this time. 

A barbarous peojile cannot have other 
than a gross religion, and we may argue 
from the state of the Israelites what 
stage of belief they had reached. But, 


E from this, religions, like manners, 
customs, and languages, always 
ve some of their older features,* 
From these we learn that the 
tes, when in Goshen, were worship- 
f the powers of nature, as the sun, 
llimoon, and stars, and of lower things, 
such as trees and stones, which were 
I' either looked upon as superhuman or 
the dwelling-place of such beings. 
No worship has prevailed more widely 
' ^throughout the world at one time or 
. another than that of stones; hundreds 
• of years after the Israelites had left 
' Goshen we find their yielding to it a 
i cause of reproach and scorn Irom men 
of loftier belief.* The famous illack 
, 5tone at Mecca, adored by the ancient 
■Arabs, is still dear and sacred to Moham- 
medans, while as late as the eleventh 
, C^tury we find prohibition of stone- 
worship, both in our own island and on 
' the Continent. 

But the idolatry which has had 
early and lasting place among desert 
( tribes is that of the host of heaven. 

, The scenery amid which a people lives 
gives its impress to their religion ; and 
while dwellers among mountains and 
forests hear the voices of spirits in the 
^ fUStling of the leaves and the echoes 
\from the hill-sides, and see their fleeting 
jforms in the shadows, the eye of man 
.in the flat and changeless desert is drawn 
)q>wards to the stars, on whose rising 
pd setting his own life appears to 
Dd^pend, and on whose place in the sky 

f own fate to be fixed. While worship 
the sun, brightest of them all, has 
widespread, leaving its traces 
|s^ong our own and other great religions 
Strange and undreamed-of ways, it is 
^loteresting to note that the moon seems 
('to have had earlier homage paid her 
desert tribes.^ The reason of 
iPs is that, as the well-being of such 
depends on their cattle, the sun- 

fe Kttenen, Religion of hrael^yoX. i,, pp. 270, 

Isa. Ivii. 6; Jer. ii. 27 ; Hosea iv. 12. 
i . ^'Goldfiher^s Mythology among the Hehnwi^ 
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god was to them an evil power, because 
he dried up the streams and withered the 
grass and herb. Not so the moon, 
ruling at night, when the cool ‘breezes 
blew, the kindly dew fell, and the 
welcome shade was overhead, so that 
the wanderers might travel unblinded 
by the noonday glare, unwearied by 
its heat. Her waning saddened and 
alarmed them, while the new moon was 
greeted with feasting, and the moment 
of her birth flashed, centuries after the 
Israelites had settled in Canaan, by fire- 
signal from hill to hill. Such friends, 
too, were the star-gods, guiding the 
travellers aright, making known the 
coming of the rains and the changes 
of the seasons ; but when the wanderer 
became a tiller of the soil and needed 
the heat to ripen his corn and fruits, the 
powers of the night-sky fell into the 
second place. As an example of this, 
the Israelites who settled as husbandmen 
in Canaan adopted the worship of the 
sun -gods as givers of plenty, while those 
who remained nomads clung to the 
older belief. 

Although different ideas about their 
gods arose as the tribes reached different 
states of culture, the underlying elements 
of primitive nature-worship remained. 
Sometimes the .same power was regarded 
in a two-fold aspect. That is to say, 
the sun would be worshipped at one 
time as giver of fruitfulness, and at 
another time feared and appeased 
as a destroying power, the one aspect 
or the other holding, as the feelings 
of the worshipper might prompt, the 
chief place in feast and frantic dance 
or bloody sacrifice under groves or, more 
often, oni“ high places.” For there the 
fancy of man has fixed the earthly dwell- 
ing of the heaven-gods, as on Simi 
among the Hebrews, Asgard among ti e 
Norsemen, Alborz among the Persiai , 
Meru among the Hindus, and Olymp ^ 
among the Greeks. 

While the Israelites were in Gosh 
chief place appears to have been gi' 
to El-Shaddai, the Strong or Mig* J 
one, a god not beaming with 




sunny grace and gladness of some of 
the Aryan deities, but a fierce and 
withering desert-god, awakening awe, but 
never love, in his worshippers. When, 
centuries afterwards, he gave place to 
Yahwe, loftier ideas had arisen about 
him ; but he remained the same stern 
and dreadful one, whom none could 
look on and live,* who rode on the 
clouds, announced his approach in the 
thunderclap and appeared amid fires and 
lightnings f a god to whom was dedi- 
cated and often slain the firstborn of man 
and beast. Long after the Israelites 
had left Goshen they continued to 
appease him with horrid rites, and to 
ascertain his will by lot and sooth- 
saying ; the old notions about him 
enter into the latest form in which the 
historical books of the Old 'lesiament 
are cast; he is there spoken of as acting 
like a man, walking in a garden, 3 coming 
down from the sky to spy out what 
people are doing,^ writing with his 
finger, 5 repenting that he had made 
man f acting, too, as a bad man, 
approving cunning and deceit,? com- 
manding the slaughter of women and 
children,^ and praised as a “man of 
war, ”9 at whose bidding the revolting 
cruelties of the Israelites under their 
chieftains and early kings were com- 
mitted. For, since the god in whom a 
man believes stands in his mind for 
what seems to him the highest and the 
best, he strives to copy him in the 
things which he .does, thereby both 
« obeying and honouring him. In the 
sacrifices with which he has everywhere 
sought, as with gifts, to win the favour 
of his gods or avert their anger, we find 
the notion widespread that they partake 
of the essence of the offering. The solid 
part is seen to remain untouched; it is 
the incense of fragrant spices, the “ sweet 

* Exod. xix. 21, xxxiii. 20. 

■ Exod. xix. x6*i8, xxiv. 17 ; Psalm xviii. 8. 

3 Gen. iii. 8. ♦ Gen. xi. 5-7, xviii. 20, 21. 

* Exod. xxxi. 18, ® Gen. vi. 6. 

? Gen. xxvii., xxviii.; i Kings xxii. 21-23. 

* Dent. vii. 2, l6 ; i Sam. xv. 2, 3. 

9 Exod. XV. 3 ; Numb. xxi. 14. 


savour”* of burning sacrifices, and 
blood, w^hich is “ the life,” that the go^3 
are thought to enjoy. Among the hdfe^j 
blooded Semites, children of the des^l 
sun, we find the sacrifice of life — 
human life too, its choicest form — pre^1;j;» 
vailing. In Canaan children werf';! 
offered to Molech in the belief tfiaV) 
the yielding of one’s dearest was well ^ 
plelsing to the god, and needful to ward 
off trouble from the land. Indeed, at 
the heart of this ghastly custom tWe ' 
lies the truth that the thing most precious ' 
to us must be yielded; only until long^ 
years had passed did men learn that‘ 
this is not in blood and death, but iQ ' 
the surrender of self-love and self-will.: 
for the good of our kind. In Phoenicia 
and its famous colony, Carthage, the 
fairest and best-born were offered in time 
of distress, and long after the Israelites 
had left Goshen their worship of Jehovah 
was stained with the blood of man. Ih: 
one touching story we read of a father 
who, going forth to war, vowed, in 
accordance with the old custom of pro- 
mising the god a present if an under- 
taking succeeded,® to offer to Jehovah 
whatever should first greet him on his 
return, if he gained the ^’ictory. As be- 
came back from the battle which he had 
won, who should come forth to meet 
him in gladness but his dear and only 
daughter ! Yet would not the sad father 
break his oath, but, after giving his child 
leave to withdraw for a while to weep^ 
and pray, “ did with her according to 
his vow which he had vowed.”3 m 

Before leaving this somewhat dim am 
misty part of Israel’s history for surer^ 
ground, let us gather into a few wordi; 
the sum of what has been said. 

The Israelites were of Semitic rac^ 
the original home of which was probah^; 
in North Africa. From thence ceftdil; 
tribes crossed to South Arabia, tribj|l^ 
after tribe spreading themselves noirtl^, 
wards from Syria to the Arm^ia^i 

v* 

‘ Gen. viii. 21. * Gen. xxviii. 

3 Judges xi. 30-39. For parallels to the skm 
see Encyilopadia Btdiica, art. ** Jephthah/ 
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moantains. Such of them as found no 
Settled abode, or cared to find none, 
wandered to and fro as shepherd-tribes, 
among these being the forefathers of 
the Israelites, who, in their search after 
‘‘green pastures beside still waters,” 
finally reached the rich grazing lands 
Stretching between Egypt ' and Syria. 
They were at that time divided into 
clans, rough and warlike in their habits, 


and in their religion worshippers of both 
sun and stones, paying, however, chief 
honour to nature gods of the type of El 
the Strong, whose worship was attended 
with bloody sacrifices. But no uniform 
set of beliefs, customs, or ideas prevailed 
among such loosely united folk, whose 
roaming life tended to bring about un- 
likeness in their manners and notions. 


II.— THE ISRAELITES IN EGYPT 


Egypt is a long, ribbon-like strip of 
fertile land in the north-east corner of 
Africa, bordered on either side by low 
and barren hills, which on the west 
protect it from the blinding sandstorms 
of the Libyan desert, and on the east 
separate it from the narrow waters of 
the Red Sea. 

It is in truth the ancient bed of the 
Nile, “ the gift,” as Herodotus^ calls it, of 
that mighty river which, sup{)lied by the 
outpour of great lakes in Central Africa, 
flows through an expanse of rock and 
desert, and, broken here and there into 
splendid cataracts, at last enters the 
fissure along which it has spread a layer 
of fruitful soil. In the autumn of every 
year its waters, swollen by melting snows 
and tropical rains, flood the valley, 
leaving as they recede a rich mud for 
cultivation by the peasants, a down- 
trodden race, whose improved condition 
dates only from 1884, when Great 
Britain undertook the control of 
Egyptian affairs. The Nile valley, the 
like of which is found nowhere else in 
the world, is but a few miles wide until 
it nears the coast, where the many- 
mouthed river has spread its deposits 
into a fan-shaped plain called the delta, 

* Book II. 5, 


from its resemblance in form to the 
Greek letter A. 

As abundant relics prove, Egypt, like 
every other habitable country, passed 
through the barbaric period known as 
the Ancient Stone Age, while, situated 
as it is on the line of march from one 
great continent to another, it became 
the coveted prize of successive races, the 
last and most vigorous of whom were 
the founders of the famous dynasties 
which begin with Menes (4777 ii.c.). 
These may have “ entered the country 
from the Red Sea, across the desert at 
Koptos. But to trace their origin further 
must be a matter of speculation until 
research has opened up the history of 
the Red Sea region.”* 

The Egyptians shared the weakness 
which causes nations and families to 
exalt themselves by proof of ancient or 
noble descent, for we find that, like the 
Chaldaeasis, Chinese, Hindus, and other 
people, they had piled up more or less 
fabulous accounts of royal gods whos-- 
reigns stretched over tens of thousand- 
of years ; but, when these are cast aside 
there is abundant proof left that the) 
kingdom was a mighty one many cei 
turies before the Israelites arrived i 

' Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, A History 
vol. i., p. 4 (1903 edition). 
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Goshen. Some of the huge royal tombs 
called pyramids were erected as far back 
as nearly four thousand years b.c., and 
the priests of Sais, when Solon came to 
visit their temple, said to him with truth, 
“You Greeks are but children.” For 
the knowledge and skill and control of 
men which are needed for vast structures 
come not ready to hand, and long ages 
pass before men are able, from roughly 
piling stones into cairns and circles, to 
progress to the erection of shapely tombs 
and stalely temples. 

The' king, or “l^haraoh,”* that being 
his common title, was worshipped as one 
of the gods, and ranked among them 
after his death. The whole of the land 
was treated as his, one-third of it, accord- 
ing to one account, being taxed for the 
support of the priests, who, to make the 
more sure of so large a share, pretended, 
with the cunning of their craft, that it 
had been so decreed by the goddess Isis 
when she dwelt among men. 

The picture-writings and paintings on 
tombs and temple walls, which the very 
dry climate has kept from dectay, tell us 
the thoughts, and set before us in minu- 
test detail the daily life, of men in the 
valley of the Nile six or perchance seven 
thousand years ago. But the old and 
the new so mingled in their religion that 
much remains to be put in order before 
we may hope to get clear ideas both of 
its secret and open features, and any 
account of it is at best but patchwork. 
We know that each nomc or province 
bad its gods, who, within their territorial 
limits, were supreme, and wdio were 
grouped lin series of threes or multiples 
of three, a cycle of nine deities being 
called an “ennead.” Thu mostTamous 
“ triad ” was Osiri.s, Isis, and Horus. 
Around Osiris there gathered touching 
legends of his mission to earth to bless 
men, of his death for their sakes at the 


* Not from “ P ra,” “the sun,” as is often 
saul, but from “ Pir‘ao,” “ tlie great house”; as 
in Turkey the “Porte,” meaning “gate,” is 
applied to the supreme power ; as, too, in Eng- 
land we say “ the court ” for “ the judge.” 


hands of the god of darkness, of his 
resurrection and office as judge of the 
dead. He was one of many names for 
the sun j indeed, speaking broadly, the 
Egyptian religion was a worship of that 
orb under the many aspects which he 
wore from rising to setting, and in his 
yearly course through the heavens. In 
the, life-giving powers battling with the 
powers of darkness, the river god with 
the sand-blinding Typhon, the day with 
the night, the same story meets us which 
attends the nature-worshipping stage of 
every people. The scenery of their 
solemn landscape lent its impress to the 
fixed, awful majesty of the Egyptian 
gods, among the crowd of whom we 
seem to catch sight now and again of 
one loftier than the rest, but all is vague. 
These deities were not only carved in 
stone, but worshipped through living 
animals in whom their spirits were 
believed to dwell, doubtless a survival in 
higher form of ancient animal- worship. 
Chief among these were sacred bulls, 
which with other creatures had honour 
paid them while living, their bodies, 
like those of the Egyptians themselves, 
being embalmed after death to preserve 
them from decay. I'he worship of Apis, 
the sacred bull of Memphis, dates from 
the oldest period of Egyptian history. 
He was believed “to have been begotten 
by a deity descending as a ray of moon- 
light on the cow which was to become 
the mother of the sacred beast ; hence 
he was regarded as the son of the god.”* 
But low ideas of the gods may co-exist 
with high conceptions of a man’s duty 
to his fellows, and among the Egyptians 
we find an exalted code of morals, in 
which honour to parents, kindness to 
the needy, and the love of truth were 
enjoined. They were a gay and cheer- 
ful folk, who sobered their pleasures with 
thoughts of an after-life and judgment, 
of w’hich very full accounts survive. 
According to the “Ritual of the Dead,” 
the soul, when it descended with the 

* Wiedemann’s Religion oj the Aneien! 
Egyptians i p. 1 88 . 
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;g sun to Amend, the hidden land 
6nd the western hills, had to recite, 
it was weighed in the hall of 
ice, the sins into which it had not 
plaLiien and the good deeds it had wrought, 
t^claring, in words which remind us of 
said to have been used by Jesus 
his account of a last judgment, I 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked,” 
Ite., and, if thus justified, was clad in a 
' ■white robe and admitted to the heavenly 
‘places. 

Below the soldiers, who ranked next 
v to the priests, and below the lower 
yclasses of freemen, there were vast 
'■ hUmbers of slaves, comprising in the 
• reign of Ramses II. fully one-third of 
^ the entire population. From earlier 
times men had learnt that it was mure 
' gainful to set captives to work than to 
kill them, and hence out of war arose 
slavery. ' But the case with which strong 
nations could thus get supplies of labour 
was one, among other causes, which led 
them to think lightly of human life, and 
to treat their bondsmen more harshly 
than cattle, which it was costlier to re- 
place. Whenever the numbers fell off, the 
Egyptian soldiers went negro- hunting or 
:^-^ade raids upon the border tribes, and 
;!S was by forced labour alone that the 
canals were cut, lakes dug, tombs and 
temples and cities raised. On some of 
the wall paintings, in colours still fre.sh 
) and bright, the slaves are seen at their 
- grinding tasks, while overseers, whom 
no sight of suffering moved to pity, stand 
armed with long whips, ready to lash 
the toilers who slackened in their work 
tor sank fainting beneath it. 

Now, although the word “ Hebrew ” 
yhas not yet been found among the 
1 Egyptian records, and although the 
■yOld Testament narrative of the Exodus I 
J has no support from any known monu- 
mental evidence, or any other source, 

' the statements as to some hard and 
i Oppressive treatment of the Israelites 
when in Goshen seem to have a basis 
;0f fact. It appears to have occurred 
' during the later years of their sojourn, in 
rthe reign of Ramses II., one of the 


greatest of the Pharaohs, of whom it is 
said that he “ made Egypt anew.” 
During a long and brilliant reign 
(1275-1208 B.c.) he carried on many 
wars against the powerful Hittites and 
other Syrian peoples, his victories over 
whom were the theme of prize poems ; 
while, as bringing so remote a name 
somewhat nearer to us, his titles may 
be read on the so-called “Cleopatra’s 
Needle,” which, in unmeaning relation 
to its surroundings, now stands on the 
northern bank of the 'rhames. The 
precise causes which led to the oppres- 
sion of the Israelites are not clear, but 
we know that the Pharaoh would have 
little scruple in forcing them to taskwork, 
and, moreover, would view their increase 
with disfavour, remembering how, in 
bygone centuries, a barbaric folk had in- 
vaded the land, and ruled it as the famous 
“Shepherd-kings” for five centuries. 
Be the causes what they may, the lives of 
the “ sons of Israel ” were “ made bitter 
in all manner of service in the field,” and 
in the building or enlarging of the great 
temple cities, Ramses and Pithom. 

Such loss of frcc;dom was the more 
galling to a people who had lived the 
untethered life of the de.sert, and at 
last the burdens laid upon them so 
increased that they plotted to escape. 
The common trouble drew the tribes 
together ; the times favoured them, for 
Ramses was dead and Merenptah, his 
son, was busy quelling outbreaks among 
his people ; friendly tribes wore around ; 
while, chiefest of all, the very leader 
whom such a daring movement needed 
to ensure its success appeared in Moses, 
one of^the noblest men that ever lived ; 
with whom, says a learned J ew, who admits 
that the patriarchs are mythical, “ the 
historic period begins.”* By the time 
that the account of his life was set down 
in Jewish history, many legends akin 
those of other heroes had been int( 
woven with it ; but when these are c: 
aside there abides for the love 
reverence of men the story of one 


* Montefiore. Hibb^rt Lecturtiy i8g2, p. 5 



put away thought and care for self, one 
full of tender pity for his stricken race, 
of iron will to help them, and, what 
nerved him most for the struggle against 
the chariots and horsemen of the 
Pharaoh, inspired by the belief that he 
had the direct command of Jehovah, 
to bring forth his “ people, the children 
of Israel, out of Egypt 

The compiler of the book of Exodus, 
which, as we have it, dates from about 
450 B.C., tells us that Moses had fled into 
Midian after having, in defence of an 
Israelite, slain an Egyptian. “Forty 
years”* after this the god whom 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had wor- 
shipped as El-Shaddai the Strong made 
himself known as Yahwe or Yahveh, 
translated “ the Lord ” in our Bibles, 
in contradistinction to “ E16hini,” which 
is translated “God.” Its origin and primi- 
tive mean^^g are unknown; probably 
it was not <n unfamiliar name among the 
Semites ; but all that can be said is that, 
when the book of Exodus took its final 
form, Yahwe had become connected with 
the idea of “ being ” in a more abstract 
sense than was possible in earlier times.3 
Beyond the simple fact that the 
Exodus, as it is called (from Greek 
words meaning “going out”), took place 
under the leadership of Moses, probably 
in the reign of Merenptah, all is clouded 
with legend. As years rolled away and 
the great event which coloured and 
shaped Israel’s wonderful career loomed 
from the distance, everything about it 
^as lifted into the marvellous ; the 
details of the stirring story grew as 
fathers told it to their children, and as 
minstrels made it the burden of their 
tongs. It was said that the god of 
Israel sent plague after plague, ten in 
ill, upon Egypt ; swarms of frogs, flies, 
locusts, lice, the river turned into blood, 
lail and lightning, darkness, grievous 
^res on man and cattle, and, at last, 
leath in every home, because the stub- 

* Exod. iii. 10. 

* Acts vii. 30. 

’ See Appendix, note B. 



born Pharaoh would not let the Israelit^^ 
go. Also that when, repenting of 
consent to their departure which ti£|| 
plagues wrung from him, he pursued^ 
them, the waters through which they had ; 
to pass divided and “ were a wall unto, 
them on their right hand and on the, it 
left,” so that they crossed in safety. Theo ! 
the waters returned on the Egyptians 
“ covered the chariots and horsemen anj j 
all the host of Pharaoh that came into^? 
the sea after them.” 


These tales of the wonderful are as a 
veil covering, yet not concealing, the 
features of the story, which stand out 
when looked at in the light of knowledge 
of the ills to which Egypt is now and 
again subject. The Nile is sometimes 
red and unpleasant to smell, swarms of 
frogs cover the swampy fields after its 
rising, tormenting gnats and flies breed 
in its slime, locusts fill the valley, and 
the sand blown from the desert blots 


out the sunshine as with dark clouds. 


Such disasters, if happening together 
about the time of the Exodus, would 
not fail to be regarded then and long 
after as the judgments of the god of 
Israel on the tyrant who would not 
set the oppressed people free. 

A likecxplanation applies tothepassage 
of the “ Red ” Sea.^ Long ages back this 
was joined to the Mediterranean, but the 
channel then connecting them has been 
slowly silted up with sand, and at the 
date of our story was a place of swamps 
and inland lakes larger in their extent 
than at this day. Over these the 
harassed and hunted Israelites passed in 
safety, while the Egyptians, delayed by 
their cumbrous chariots, were caught in 
the darkness by the advancing tide or 
by a sudden inrush of waters, and 
perished ; and at daybreak “ Israel saw 
them dead upon the seashore.” This 
defeat, to jjd^oses and the freed people 
the crowning proof of the protection of 
the god whom he served, called forth 
this noble song of victory ; — 


* On the obscurity of the origin of this 
sec Ency€l0p, Bibiicay s.v. 
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“ I will sing of Jehovah, for he is glorious : 

' The horses and chariots he whelms in the sea ; 

Jehovah, the God of my father, will I praise. 

Jehovah is a man of war : 

Thy right hand, O Jehovah, shatters the 
enemy. 

The chariots of Pharaoh and his might he 
threw into the sea ; 

His chosen charioteers were drowned in the 
Red Sea. 

The floods ccjvered them ; • 

They sank to the bottom as a stone. 

At the breath of thy nostrils the waters rose 
in a heap ; 

The floods stood like a liank ; the floods ran 
in the midst of the sea. 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake ; 

I will divide the spoil ; I will satisfy my lust 
upon them ; 

I will draw my sword and destroy them with 
my hand. 

Thou didst blow with thy mouth, 0 Jehovah; 

The floods covered them ; 

They sank like lead in the mighty waters. 

Who among the gods is like unto thee, 
Jehovah ?”* 

According to the story in the book of 
Exodus, above two million persons must 
have left Egypt. This is a great over- 
statement of a kind not infrequent in 
the Old Testament, because Eastern 
writers used numbers in no very exact 
way — often with a notion of their sacred- 
ness, and sometimes to give the idea of 
completeness. This will explain why 
the same numbers occur over and over 
again, as 3, 4, 7, 10, and their multiples; 
seven being most sacred, based on 
the moon’s phases. An amusing proof 
of the veneration once paid to this 
number occurs in the reply made by a 
Jesuit named Sizzi to Galileo, when the 
latter announced his discovery of the 
moons of the planet Jupiter. Sizzi told 
him that he must be mistaken, because 
the Jews and other nations had divided 
the week into seven days, after the seven 
planets, and that, if the number of 
planets was increased, the division of 
time into weeks would have to be given 
up ! 

The “ sons of Israel ” and the “ mixed 
multitude ” that went forth with them 
took a southward path, their aim being 

‘ Exod. XV. i-ii. 


to avoid any route which might bring 
them near the grip of Egypt, whose 
strong hand had long held Syria and 
lands beyond under tribute. This track 
brought them to the valleys and plains 
around Sinai, a range of granite rocks 
bare of any green thing, and broken 
into peaks and waterless ravines, but 
with green pasture lands about its base. 
T'he mountain, which probably takes its 
name from the moon-god Sin, was a 
sacred “ high place ” to the Semites ; and 
to Jew and Christian hallowed memories 
gather round it still as the place where, 
in common belief, Yahwe came down in 
fire,' calling Moses to its top, where he 
stayed “ forty ” days and “ forty ” nights, 
receiving laws written on two stone 
tables by the god’s finger. 

VVe find like legends of laws given 
from heaven direct to man among the 
Egy[)lians, Persians, Greeks, and other 
nations ; and in the days when men were 
rough and untamed, with passions un- 
checked by regard for others’ needs, it 
was well that such notions concerning 
the origin of laws prevailed. For had 
men looked on the rules which curbed 
their fierceness as merely the work of 
fellow-men, they might have overturned 
them, whereas they feared to disobey 
commands which they believed the gods 
had given, and which seemed, like 
religion, heaven-born. As society, how- 
ever, advanced, such notions became 
hurtful, because they hindered the rid- 
dance or alteration of laws which had 
become unsuited to a better state ot 
things. As an example of this, so long 
as men believed that every word in the 
Bible jWas inspired by God, they (juoted 
texts from it in defence of many evil 
things, as, for example, (i) of slavery, 
“Cursed is Canaan, a servant of st.j- 
vants shall he be”;* (2) of witchcrinl, 
“T'hou shalt not suffer a witch to live V 
{3) of war in its most cruel form, “Th >u 
shalt consume all the people wh h 
Jehovah shall deliver thee; thine * 

' Exod. xix. 18. ^ Gen. ix. 25. 

^ Exod. xxii. 18; Deut. xviii. 10. 
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shall have no pity upon them and (4) 
of the divine right of kings, “For who can 
stretch forth his hands against Jehovah's 
anointed?”'® while we all knowhow its 
verses have been vainly cited in disproof 
of one fact after another which science 
has revealed. Happily for man's pro- 
gress and release from false fears, we 
have since come to see that laws rest 
on quite other ground, which does not 
make them the less, but the more, bind- 
ing. They were not given by gods in 
human form and with human voice to 
men of old, but framed by man for man, 
and are the slow outgrowth of many 
ages, being at the outset shaped and 
carried out in rough fashion as a defence 
against brute force, and afterwards tem- 
pered with mercy born of human 
needs and man's sense of duty to his 
fellows. 

It is worth our while to turn aside 
from the work of Moses for a moment, 
and inquire how the laws on which 
man's conduct is based arose, for we 
may learn thereby what is the ground, 
and what should be the motive, for our 
acts — truly a serious thing. 

Man, at his lowest, has a sense of 
right to anything which he has been the' 
first to secure; and, if another wrests 
his gains from him, he feels that he has 
been wronged ; while, contrariwise, if he 
were the spoiler, he would know that 
like feelings were aroused in his victim. 
Only by allowing other men to hold in 
peace what they had gained could he 
expect to retain his. Self-interest, in 
which w^ere the germs of prompted 
this. When he joins himself with others 
to form a tribe, this feeling is ex|;ended 
to them, and it becomes the duty of one 
towards another to guard property held 
in common, as land, cattle, etc. Laws 
are framed for the general weal; what- 
ever sustains the tribe in its struggles 
against other tribes is approved, what- 
ever weakens it is condemned, out of 
which grows the sense of rightness and 
wrongness. Thus arises a “ tone,” or 

• Deut. vii. 16. * i -Sam. xxvi. 9. 


“ public feeling,” as we call it ; love of 
self and of one’s family extending itself 
to care for the welfare of the tribe; 
then, as men grow from tribes into 
nations, to the nation as a whole, making 
them brave and eager to defend it, and 
branding as cowards those who would 
evade that duty. And as the sen.se of 
one's own rights led to respect for others' 
rights, out of which duty was born, so 
the sense of one’s own need and de- 
pendence creates feelings for others' 
needs, and awakens those feelings of 
pity which are expressed in kindly deeds, 
till man crowns his life by acts of self- 
.sacrifice which have enriched the world 
and subdued its brute forces. So great 
are the changes which arise in the slow 
growth of men into nations, that laws 
are ever altering, so much so that oft- 
times that which one age acts upon as 
right a later time rejects as wrong. 
Laws, therefore, can never be fixed, nor 
can they be perfect, becau.se, if man 
should ever reach a stage when he does 
right because he cannot do otherwise, he 
will cease to need them. Towards this, 
though the goal is yet remote, he is nearer 
to-day than of old ; and this through 
slowly learning to rule thoughts, words, 
and deeds in accord with the demands 
which the whole world, not merely his 
little corner of it, makes upon him ; and 
one day, should the tiibal feeling expand 
into an all-including human feeling, he 
will be at one with all around him, and 
“ shall not vex or destroy.” 

Thus the ground of duty rests on no 
ancient code, but solely on the ex- 
perience of what, after long ages of sore 
testing, man has come to feel to be best 
for man. “ This commandment which 
I command thee this day is not hidden, 
neither is it far off; it is not in heaven 
that thou shouldest say, Who shall go up 
for us to heaven, and bring it unto us 
that we may hear it and do it ? neither 
is it beyond the sea that thou shouldest 
say, Who shall go over the sea for us, 
and bring it unto us, that we may hear 
it and do it ? but the word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
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that thou mayest do it”j‘ while 
'Jj^e motive which should suffice to impel 
“'ib to right-doing should not be hope of 
’ifeward or fear of punishment, but 
:^lDlbedience to the voice, which, in telling 
. tis what we ought ” to do, tells us, as 
that word once meant, what we “owe” 
to do, since not doing this is to make 
discord in the order towards whioh all 
things tend ; it is to be as a jarring note 
in the “ music of the spheres.” 

The earliest form in which the Ten 
Words were given is lost, while the two 
versions which are found in the Pen- 
tateuch (Exodus XX. 2-17, Deuteronomy 
V. 6-21) differ; but the substance of 
each is as follows : — 

I, Yahw^, am thy God. 

Thou shalt have none other gotls l)efore my 
fece, nor make any imaj;e of a ^od. 

Thou shalt take no false oaths. 

Remember to keep holy the .Sabbath day. 

Honour thy father and thy mother. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

Thou shalt not covet. 

So plain and direct a code was of the 
kind adapted to curb the lawlessness of 
desert tribes ; and, in connecting it with 
the worship of Jehovah, Moses secured 
for it an authority that no command of 
a mere fellow-man might possess. Even 
this did not prevent the people from 
reverting to the old cult of animal-worship, 
when, in their distress at the long absence 
of their leader on the holy mount, they 
melted the earrings of the women, and 
fashioned therewith a golden calf, under 
which form the god was worshipped. 

At the core of the legend of the de- 
livery of the Ten Words by Jehovah 
himself to Moses, amid the terrors of 
the thunders of Sinai,® there may lie 
some trustv<rorthy tradition of the legisla- 
tion wrought by that hero-leader. He is 
Spoken of as retaining or reviving sundry 
cud rites and customs, as the dedication 
of the firstborn, perchance expressed in 
milder form by the rite of circumcision 

DeuU n-14. ’See infra, p. 24. 


common to so many races ; laws dealing 
with family life; the rights of masters 
and slaves ; the settlement of quarrels 
and revenge of wrong. This last has 
ever been a sacred duty among bar- 
barous peoples ; the Arabs and other 
nomads still make the vendetta, or 
“thar,”as they call it, binding on the 
nearest friend of a slain man as the 
“avenger,” and, indeed, in such rough 
code is the germ of laws framed by 
nations for self-defence. “ Life for life, 
eye for eye,” ran the oldest forms ; after- 
wards redress in goods or money, as 
among our forefathers, with whom each 
tooth and finger-nail had its fixed price. 

Among the sacred objects of the 
Hebrews we find a jealously-guarded 
“ark,” or chest, to which magical 
powers were credited, and which may 
have held symbols of Yahw6. It was 
placed under the care of Aaron, brother 
of Moses, and of other priests, and kept 
in a tent or “ tabernacle,” before which 
the chiefs met for counsel and sacrifice. 
Arks not only figured in the Egyptian 
religion in “ processions of the .shrines,” 
but were in use among the Akkadians, 
and were copied by the Babylonians and 
Phoenicians, 'fhey most probably con- 
tained, as Dr. Robertson Smith suggests, 
“some portable symbols of the deity.” 
Renan, without sufficient warrant, de- 
rives the Israelite ark from Egypt, for 
it is doubtful if any of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Egyptian religion were 
adopted by the Hebrews. Certainly 
they did not adopt its teachings about 
a future life. They had the confused 
notions common to all semi-savage races, 
arising from dreams, shadows, and such- 
like unreal things, of a second self, which 
at ■ death went to the under-world, or 
“ hades,” a land of darkness and forget 
fulness, where “the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest”; 
where lie “ the small and great, and the 
slave is free from his master”;* where 
the tired shade, like SamueVs in the. 
legend, when the wizard’s art summon 

* Jobiii. 17-19. 
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it to earth, asks, “Why hast thou dis- 
quieted me to bring me up?”* Such 
was “ sheol,” wrongly translated “hell” 
in English Bibles ; and for hundreds of 
^ears the Israelites had no other belief 
than this vague one in a life after death. 
Their lawgivers and prophets— Moses, 
David, Isaiah, and others—made no 
appeal to men's fears or hopes by the 
doctrine of a heavcii or a hell j the only 
reward for which the Israelite cared was 
to live long in the land which Jehovah 
had given him; to die young, “cut off 
'from his people,” was his direst dread; 
he whitewashed his tombs, and shrank 
from touching a corpse ; in his legends 
,of a happy past the patriarchs are repre- 
sented as living hundreds of years on 
the earth,* as in the prophet’s vision of 
brighter future “the child shall die an 
^hundred years old.”-^ 

When we attempt to dissect the 
various parts of the code given in the 
^entatcuch into pre-Mosaic, Mosaic, and 
)ost-Mosaic, we find that the subject 
)nstles with difficulties. The only test 
hat can be applied with hope of success 
3 to see to what stages of society the 
everal codes are applicable. The Pen- 
ateuch has undergone many revisions 
,t the hands of writers of different 
►eriods, and the laws which it contains 
re of different dates. Those which 
aake up the larger portion of the second, 
(lird, and fourth books arc post-Mosaic. | 
They were framed when the Israelites 
[ad become a nation, with a fixed centre 
'if government and worship. Moses 
buld not foresee what laws would be 
ieeded in future times, and, even if he 
Ould, the laying down of rules ^bout 
:eeping festivals of seedtime and harvest, 
bout cities of refuge, cities of the 
-evites, and other features of a settled 
tate, would have been meaningless to 
pmi-barbarous nomads, 

' It must be borne in mind that Hebrew 
odes and customs, like Hebrew beliefs, 
p longer stand alone. The day is 

t Sam. xxviii. 15. » Gen. v. 

s Isa. Ixv. 20. 
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for ever gone when they are to b^; 
interpreted without reference to corre»*J' 
ponding creeds, ritual, and ceremonies 
of other cults, since many things which 
were once thought to be special to one 
are found to be common to all. And 
this comparative method, as it i§ 
called, is the more needful because the 
sources of our knowledge of Hebrew 
institutions are literary, and confined, in. 
the main, to the Old Testament, a 
collection of writings of uncertain age 
and authorship, and of unsettled or 
disputed meaning ; whereas Egypt and 
Chaldaca aic for ever yielding materials 
from their monuments and inscriptions 
which are not the less interpretative all 
round because they compel frequent 
revision of our conclusions. 

As has been seen, for knowledge of 
the origin of the Sabbath we have to 
revise the account in Genesis by the 
light of Akkadian records ; and when, 
led by preconceptions, we speak of a 
moral element in the Mosaic code which 
marks it as higher than any other of its 
lime, we are confronted with evidence 
that the Egyptians and Babylonians 
possessed ethical codes which— notably 
in the case of the last-named — may have 
influenced the Hebrew. 

When the Babylonian origin of the 
Creation, Deluge, and other legends 
w'as proven, it was thought that these 
had been borrowed by the Jews during 
the Exile. But the discovery of cunei- 
form tablets at Tel-el-Amarna in 1887 
showed that about 1400 n.c. the Egyptian 
rulers of Canaan wr(;te to their superiors 
in the Babylonian language. This makes 
it exceedingly probable that theChaldman 
legends were known in Canaan at that 
time, and that they tlius became part of 
the stock of the myths and legends of 
the conquering Hebrews. For the like 
reason — unless, as is probable, there was 
a primitive stock of Semitic law and’ 
custom — the Hebrews may have be* 
come familiar with the lofty moral code 
of the Babylonian monarch Kham* 
murabi, or Hammurabi, who reign;^ 
about 2200 B.C. — a thousand 
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before the age of Moses. Justice 
and equity, consideration for woman, 
the law of revenge tempered with the 
law of ransom, the sanctity of the oath — 
these, and much more, find a place in 


thje decrees of a prince who, with good 
title, says of himself : “ I was a master 
who was unto my people as the father 
who had begotten them.^’* 


III.— THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN 


When the tribes struck their tents in 
Sinai, they turned northwards, and, after 
some years of wandering and warring, had 
so far gained the mastery over other 
desert nomads as to secure a firm footing 
on the rich uplands east of the river 
Jordan. From these they could see 
Canaan, a land of hills and dales, of 
tilled plains, fertile valleys, walled cities, 
and other signs of settled life. The 
goodly sight raised their greed, and, 
made hardy by their bracing wilderness 
life, the bravest of them resolved to 
invade the land and win for themselves 
a settled home among vineyards which 
they had not dressed, and trees which 
they had not planted. But the task 
proved neither short nor easy ; for the 
Canaanites, who were also of Semitic 
race, were well armed, inured to war by 
many struggles, and, moreover, defending 
their homes. Their weakness lay in the 
hilly nature of the country, which divided 
them into thirty or forty petty “king- 
doms,” and which for long years was 
a barrier to the union of the Israelites. 

Canaan, or the “lowlands,” since 
known by other names, as the Land of 
Israel, Palestine, Holy I.and, is a 


narrow strip of country, hemmed in 
between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
river Jordan. From the mountains of 
Lebanon, which form its northern 
boundary, a range of lofty limestone 
hills, pierced with caverns and broken 
by many valleys, runs the whole length 
of the land as far as the desert of Sinai. 
On their western side these hills incline 
gently to fertile plains and a sandy 
coast, and on their eastern side descend 
more sharply to the deep and winding 
valley of the Jordan. The country is 
doited in some places with the sites of 
old volcanoes, and in other parts is 
strewn with loose rocks, witnessing to 
the play of forces of terrible might, 
which ages back cracked and crumpled 
the crust, heaved the mountains and 
rent open the crooked valley, one of the 
most wonderful clefts in the world, 
down which dashes the Jordan, called, 
from its rapid fall, the “ descender.” 

In the north the hills and dales are 
verdant and fruitful, and the landscape 
richly varied ; but the bold outlines 
slope into barren ridges and sUmy 
valle]^ as the south is approached, nniil 
in the wilderness country around th® 


* The stone pillar on which this remarkable code is inscribed was found at Susa in Docei c*’! 
1901. It has “ a plaque in bas-relief, which represents the King standing before the t 'ne 
of a seated divinity, from w'hose shoulders flames of fire proceed to form wings, and w | ’ 
dictating to the King the laws.” This god is “ probably the old Bel or Enlil, the god Sadi. ^ 
of the ‘ great mountain,’ or El Shaddai, who figures prominently in the text as the 
inspired the King. The old Bel was the god who dwelt on the mountain of the world 
gave laws to men, and wore on his breast the tablets of destiny. So here we have a c' 
proof of the existence of the tradition of the mountain-given law long before the Mosaic rec; • 
on Sinai” {Times^ April 13th, 1903). For a full translation of, and notes on, the insci » 
see The Hammurabi Code and the Sinaitic Legislation^ by Chilperic Edwards (Watts ; 190/1 
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Dead Sea the scenery is dreary and the 
region bare of any green thing. This 
very remarkable lake, into whiclj the 
Jordan tamely creeps to its grave, 
tarrying,” as an old writer says,* “ as 
if loth to approach the hateful sea that 
^swallows it up and spoils its precious 
iwaters by union with its own recking 
iwaves,” fills a wide part of the valley 
pome 1,300 feet below the level of the 
[Mediterranean, and is walled-in on both 
asides by stern mountains, pillar-shaped 
?nasses of salt being scattered about its 
^hores. Its clear but bitter waters, in 
‘ ’ch only very low forms of life are 
nd, contain one-fourth solid matter, 
2reas common sea- water contains but 
i-twentyfifth, and, as they have no 
let, are drawn off by the sun’s rays 
y, causing a dim mist to hang over 
lake and adding to its weird appear- 
:e. 

\ great deal of nonsense has been 
Uen about this Dead Sea, or Sea of 
t, as the Arabs call it. It was said 
t dark clouds always floated over it, 
t no winds ever ruffled it, that no 
ds flew across it, that no creature 
lid live in it, and that the whole land 
und bore witness to the curse of God. 
:h foolish talk arose from the belief 
an old legend that certain “ cities of 
plain — Sodom, Gomorrah, and 
ler places — had been destroyed by fire 
m heaven, and that the Dead Sea 
^ered their site. One of the salt 
umns, which was shaped somewhat 
; a woman, was said to have been 
t’s wife, who was thus punished for 
ting a longing look upon Sodom as 
! was escaping from it ! MytJ^s of 
s class are found the world over ; in 
ica and India certain queer-shaped 
nding stones are said to have been 
nts ; the long rows of stones at Karnak 
be petrified soldiers ; one of the stone- 
;les in England to have been a party 
girls who had danced on a Sunday ; 
i in the tale of “Zobeide” in the 

* Pliny, Ha(. yi. 2. 

* Gen. xix. 24-29 


Arabian Nights we read of a city in 
which all the infidel people were turned 
into stone ! 

Such legends, indeed all legends 
whatsoever and wheresoever, are the 
outcome of man’s ignorance concerning 
the universe. Among the lower races 
the earth is believed to be the centre of 
all things, and each department of nature 
ruled over by a deity. Every untoward 
event that happens is regarded as the 
work of such beings, and this easy 
explanation suffices until man learns 
how unvarying is the order of nature, and 
what sure effects follow certain causes. 
Therefore, as knowledge advances, the 
number of events which are looked 
upon as miracles, or as the capricious 
acts of superhuman beings, lessens ; but 
while earthquakes, eclipses, and comets 
are no longer thus explained by educated 
persons, the notion still lingers that 
hurricanes, famines, and pestilences on 
man and beast are sent by the Almighty 
to warn or punish mankind. 

Only as the wholesome lessons of 
science teach us that nothing happens 
by chance or caprice, and that “if law 
be anywhere it is everywhere,” do such 
harmful notions of a lawless world ruled 
by a fickle God depart and give place 
to trust based upon eternal order, and to 
love that casts out fear. 

’ Like Greece and other small countries 
of renown, the place which Canaan fills 
in history is not due to its si/.e, for it is 
under two hundred miles in length, and 
nowhere more than fifty miles in breadth, 
but largely to its position between the 
great rival empires of the past. Not 
only must their armies cross it as they 
strove to reach the Nile or the Euphrates, 
but its coast roads were great highways 
of trade between east and west, creating 
intercourse between divers races. Its 
history is one of ceaseless turmoil from 
the time when Semitic tribes fought with 
nameless savages of the Stone Age to 
our own day ; but more than all the 
fame given it as the arena of struggles 
between mighty empires is the renown 
bestowed upon it by that remarkable 
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-people with whose history we are now 
concerned — Israel, “ the lifter-up of the 
banner of righteousness, as Greece was 
the lifter-up to the nations of the banner 
of art and science.”* 

It was under the command of Joshua, 
who had become leader on the death of 
Moses, that some of the tribes crossed 
the Jordan. Their bravery was rewarded 
by the fall of Jericho, a walled town, 
and by the defeat of many Canaanites in 
their mountain strongholds ; but as the 
invaders fought only on foot, they had 
small success in the plains. “ Jehovah,” 
naively says the old chronicler, “was 
with Judah, and he took the mountain 
and possessed it, but could not drive 
out the inhabitants of the low ground, 
because they had chariots of iron.”* So 
varying were the fortunes of the Israelites 
that, while in some parts they maintained 
the upper hand, in others they were 
glad to come to terms with the Canaan- 
ites, even paying them tribute ; and 
more than two hundred years passed 
before all the land was theirs. For wars 
in that day and long after sometimes 
dragged on for centuries, even years 
being spent in besieging a single city. 
In the history of our island the Saxons 
were thirty years winning a corner of it, 
and two hundred years elapsed before 
they had driven the Britons across fen 
and forest to the fastnesses of Wales. 

One great drawback to the more 
rapid success of the Israelites was their 
disunion, which increased on the death 
of Joshua. No able leader arose to fill 
his place ; a wild and lawless time set in ; 
each man did what was right in his own 
eyes; the tribes quarrelled one with 
another and stood in great danger of 
losing what was already won. For on 
the east of the Jordan border clans 
harassed and plundered them ; along the 
coast the powerful Philistines (an alien 
people of uncertain origin, and of whose 
name “ Palestine ” is said to be a cor- 
ruption), cramped for space, were pushing 

‘ LiUrature and Dogma^ p, 355. 

• Judges i. 19. 


their way inland, while remnants of tl e 
Canaanites were ever on the watch a 
regain lost ground. Besides suffering 
from foes without and disputes within, 
the Israelites were further weakened by 
falling into the worship of the Canaanitish 
gods, whose names and features had 
much in common with their own. The 
chief shrine of Jehovah had been fixed 
at Shiloh, and thither the tribes gathered 
in yearly festival ; but elsewhere he was 
worshipped side by side with Baal and 
other nature-gods, in whose honour 
impure and bloody rites were practised. 
But great as was the peril of all that was 
special to Israel being effaced by conUu 
with other peoples, the tribes had fo 
ever turned their backs upon a wanderiiii 
life, and their growth into a nation wa 
only a cpiestion of time. Wheneve 
sudden danger threatened them, bravi 
leaders failed them not, women as wei 
as men, upon whom “the spirit 0: 
Jehovah had come,” and who united thf 
tribes and sustained what faith and ho[)( 
of unity was left. The stories of tlu^t 
“judges,” as they are called, of theii 
valour, not unmixed with the cruelty ('I 
their age and race, form the heroic 
chapter in Israel’s confused histor}. 
With the famous song of Deborah.' 
which chants their deeds, and with the 
story of Gideon’s craft and victory, there 
mingles the legend of “ Samson,”* 
how he killed a thousand Philistine^ 
with an ass’s jawbone p carried away tli^' 
huge gates of a city; pulled down a 
temple, crushing thousands of his fne? 
in the ruins ; and in a later fitble, crumbUj 
two mountains to powder by rul^biniJs 
them, together I 

But, despite all the efforts of thi 
“ judges,” the Philistines became m 
of the land west of the Jordan, red icns 
the Israelites so completely as to stnf 
them of their weapons and compel 
to come to their conquerors whei 
wanted their ploughshares and bill oci' 

« Judges V. J 

* SimSon, m solar hero ; see Goldzihc 
App. ii., and Encyclop, Biblica, " 

3 Judges XV. 15. 
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sharpened. To fill their cup of misery, 
the ark itself, which had been carried 
into battle to ensure success, fell into 
the hands of the foes,* although, so runs 
the legend,* it brought such troubles 
upon its captors that they were glad to 
;be quit of it, and, putting it on a waggon 
Sdrawn by cows, left the animals free to 
Idrag it whither they would, whereby the 
“sraelites recovered it. About this time 
lere arose the greatest man in Israel 
ince Moses had died — Samuel, priest, 
azirite, and seer. From his boyhood 
e had served at the shrine in Shiloh ; 
s a nazirite, or “one set apart, he 
rank no wine, thus opposing the drunken 
sasts in honour of Baal; while as a 
idge he won the highest respect by the 
^stice of his decrees. But it is as a 
(er that he is chiefly renowned. Under 
M*ious names, as soothsayers, sorcerers, 
^mans, medicine-men, such a class is 
und among all barbarous people, and, 
mcealed under more or less polish of 
gh-sounding names, among civilised 
lople also. It has its rise in theworld- 
;de notion that the Deity makes known 
I will to men by sign or “oracle,” 
jren through “ seers,” or through certain 
’ igs, the meaning of which only the 
rs can interpret; this being divined, 
orig other ways, by the flight or cry 
jbirds, the entrails of animals, the 
hting of rods, the casting of lots, 
tong the Israelites the will of Jehovah 
i often looked for in dreams and 
pns, and we find all classes employing 
[priests and sooth.sayers to cast lots, 
the “ Urim and Thummim,” before 
bacred ark or images, and also calling 
jthe aid^ of seers, who were beyeved 
i see ** into what was hidden, and 
ftell things to come, 
fhe Hebrew words for this class are 
ieh” and “ch6zeh,” both meaning 
to who sees.” At a later time the 
(d “nabi,” meaning to “bubble forth,” 
loes a fountain, was .applied to men 
I in the days of Samuel were npted 
|the excitement, akin to frenzy, into 


which they worked themselv^ often 
with the aid of music and dancing, after 
the manner of such all the world over 
to <his day, both in savage and civilised 
countries. History abounds with ex- 
amples of the harmful waste to which 
feeling runs unless wisely directed ; and 
the great and serious work done by 
Samuel, who, himself once a soothsayer, 
had made a knowledge of the will of 
Jehovah his study, was to gather these 
seers into companies known as “ schools 
of the prophets,” and control them so 
that they “were changed into other 
men.”* They praised Jehovah, whose 
“ word ” they poured forth, with harp and 
lute ; they devoted themselves to study 
of the past and of such traditions of the 
laws and teaching of Moses as had been 
preserved, kindling thereby an intense 
faith in Israel’s distinct place and mission, 
and in unwavering service of Jehovah as 
the only hope of progress. Such men, 
by their teaching and their promotion of 
gentler manners in that rude time, were 
the humble forerunners of that “ goodly 
fellowship of the prophets” so bold to 
reprove sin, so quick to comfort, so 
strong to endure, and so keen-eyed to 
see into the meaning of events. 

Samuel, who was no warrior, felt that 
the only cure for the ills of his people 
was in putting away Baal, Ashtaroth, and 
other gods, as well as the teraphim or 
household gods which were worshipped in 
the home, and in serving Jehovah, who 
had brought them out of Egypt, given the 
law through Moses ; the god whose was 
the land in which they dwelt, and who 
alone was Israel’s king. But there was 
a second party which, with the same aim 
in view as Samuel and his followers — 
the union of the tribes — saw no hope of 
reaching it save by copying the nations 
around, and having a king who could 
lead them to battle and impose his 
strong will upon their wilfulness. Feeling 
ran high on both sides, and it is pleasant 
to turn from the angrier features of the 
struggle to read this old fable in ridicule 


1 Sam. iv. ii. 


I Sam. V. vL 


' I Sam. X. 5, 6. 
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of the kingly office which is given in the 
book of Judges.^ 

Once upon a time the trees went forth 
to choose a king ; and they said to ^he 
olive tree, Reign thou over us. But the 
olive answered, Shall I leave tlie oil 
for which gods and men honour me, 
and wave my branches over the trees ? 
Then they went to the fig tree, but 
he said, Shall I leave my sweetness 
and my good fruit that I may wave 
my branches over the trees? Then 
they asked the vine, but he would not 
leave his wine which cheereth the gods 
and men. At last the trees turned to 
the bramble, and he, being fit for nought 
else, accepted the crown ! 

The knotty question of kingship was cut 
by the sword. There had uprisen among 
the brave ones a man of noble presence, 
named Saul, whose valour in delivering 
a city had turned all eyes upon him as 
a born ruler of men. The high place to 
which he had earned a title, not by birth 
or fraud, but by gallant deed, was ac- 
corded him, and he became King of 
Israel. He delivered his people from 
the Philistines, and laid the foundation 
of Israel’s short-lived greatness as a king- 
dom. His zeal for Jehovah had secured 
him Samuel’s support ; but while the 
seer desired to have unity under one 
religion, stamping out Baal-worship, the 
king sought, by permitting freedom in 
these matters, to win all under one 
rule, and so they quarrelled, Saul at 
last persecuting the priests and back- 
sliding into belief in wizards. His 
power dwindled, the Philistines regained 
strength to attack him, and, after seeing 
three of his sons fall in battle against 
them, he put an end to his troubled life. 
But the simple, manly way in which he 
had worn his honours, and the memory 
of his bravery, endeared him to his 
people, and the grief which his death 
called forth is shown in this ancient 
song,* which tradition ascribed to 
David3 

* Ch. ix. 8-15. '2 Sam. i. 17-27. 

3 It was known among the archers of Judah, 
to whom David taught it, as the “song of the 


“ 0 Israel, the beauty of the forest lies slain 01 
thy hills ! 

How are the mighty fallen ? 

Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askalon, 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised dance 
for joy. 

0 mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew 
upon you, 

Ye fields and hills of death! 

For there was the warrior’s shield cast away ; 

The shield of Saul, bespattered, all un- 
anointed with oil. 

For the blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
warriors, 

The how of Jon.athan turned not back ; 

The sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, 

And in their death they were not divided. 

They were swifter than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep for Saul, 

Who clothed you in purple and .splendour, 

And threw jewels of gold round your necks. 

1 .am grieved by thy loss, Jonathan, my 
brother ; 

Thou wast very dear to me : 

More precious to me was thy love than the 
love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished.” 

The rapid rise of men of humble 
station to high place in the state is not 
rare in the East, and David, the next 
great ruler of Israel, was of mean rank. 
His valour, or, according to another 
account, his skill upon the harp, had 
brought him under Saul’s notice and 
favour, who gave him a daughter in 
marriage. But later on, thinking that he 
had an eye to the throne itself, Saul sought 
to kill him, whereupon David fled, and 
was at last forced to take refuge among 
the Philistines. On the death of Saiii 
one t)f his sons became king ; but the 
renown of David and his zeal for Jehov 
was such that the tribe of Judah vo’ec 
for him, the priests and seers suppor 
him, and, on the murder of Ishbosht ih, 
he became ruler over all Israel. h’ 

bow.” The words, “ beauty of the forest, i 
the first line refer to Saul’s sou Jonathan, Da 
dear friend, and mean “Gazelle” — a nam 
which the slain man was known among 
comrades. 
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reign was warlike and brilliant, and, with 
the aid of able commanders, he extended 
his kingdom as far as the Euphrates. 
One of the greatest triumphs of his 
arms was the cai)ture of Jerusalem, then 
called Jebus, the stronghold of the 
Jebusites. This city, which was to 
acquire such immortal renown, stands 
amid barren scenery, “ the saddest in 
the world,”* on a rocky ridge broken 
into deep valleys, which rendered its 
conquest no easy task ; indeed, it w^as 
the boast of the people that the blind 
and the lame sufficed to defend it.® 
David chose it as his capital ; and, aided 
by workmen from Phoenicia, with whose 
king he was on friendly terms, built a 
palace there. But he did a far more 
important and prudent thing withal, 
securing thereby the support of the 
priests, in making the city the chief seat 
of worship of Jehovah. 'Phither he 
brought the ark, “ whose name is 
Jehovah,”3 in solemn procession, headed 
by. himself as king-priest, clad, like the 
Egyptian priests, in white linen robe, 
and dancing like the “ nabim ” to his 
harp, while, as the choir approached the 
gates, they sang : — 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ; 

Be ye lift up, ye doors of old, 

That the King of Glory may come in ! ” 

the warders asking : — 

. “ Who, then, is the King of Glory?” 

and the priests replying : — 

“ It is Jehovah, strong and mighty ; 

Jehovah, the mighty in battle.” 

Thus Jerusalem became the “city of 
David,” the dwelling-place of Jehovah ; 
and round the tabernacle on Mount 
Zion the priesthood gathered, causing 
the many shrines that had been raised 
to that god all over the land to fall one 
by one into neglect and disuse. 

The career of David had been an 

* **Le plus triste pays du monde.” — F/e de 
Nsm, p. ;^5. 

“ 2 Sam. V. 6. 

9 2 Sam. vi. a. I 


eventful one. As a youth, the task of 
guarding his father’s sheep in the wilder- 
ness from robbers and wild beasts had 
iimred him to hardship, and called into 
play his courage. He had cheered the 
loneliness of his shepherd life with music 
and song, for which he had great natural 
gifts, and fed his soul .with thoughts 
about the god whose voice he heard in 
the thunder and the shaking trees, and 
whose glory shone around him by night 
as well as by day. Called in the fitful 
fortunes of that rough age to serve near 
his king, he at last became king himself, 
although his path to the throne had lain 
through craft and murder. Even after 
making allowance for the times in which 
he lived, he was cruel and treacherous, 
slaughtering conquered foes with horrible 
torture, and, when dying, ordering the 
murder of a man whom he had vowed to 
spare. Yet he could be a generous foe, 
and was a faithful friend ; according to his 
light, a devout man, seeking to know and 
striving to do the will of his god. His 
later years were saddened by discontent 
and rebellion ; but, as he summed up 
the events of his varied and romantic 
life, he believed that Jehovah had guided 
him all through, and thus he praised 
him in song 

“ Jehovah, my rock, my fortress, my shield. 
With praise I called upon him, 

And was delivered from my enemies. 

He heard my voice out of his palace, 

My cry came into his ears. 

Then the earth quaked and trembled. 

The foundations of the earth trembled, for he 
was wroth. 

There went up a smoke from his nostrils, 

A consuming fire went from his mouth, 

A blast of burning coals. 

He bowed the heavens and did ride upon the 
cherubim, 

lie rode on the wings of the wind. 

He made darkness his veil. 

The tempest and dark clouds his tabernacle. 
Jehovah thundered in the heavens, 

The Highest gave forth his voice — hailstones 
and coals of fire — 

He sent forth his arrows and scattered the 
enemy. 

The lightning fell and discomfited them. 
Jehovah girded me with power ; 

He made my feet like harts’ feet, 

He taught my hand to war. 
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So that my arm bent even a bow of iron. 

I followed my enemies and overtook them ; 

I turned not back till they were destroyed ; 

I scattered them like dust before the wind, 

I cast them out like dung into the streets. * 

Thou, Jehovah, savest me from the strivings 
of the nations. 

And makest me their head ; 

People whom I knew not serve me. 

At the hearing of the ear they obey me ; 

The sons of strangers do me homage ; 

They come trembling from their strongholds. 

I.ong live Jehovah ! blessed be my rock. 

And praised be the God of my salvation.”* 

Long after David’s time, when the 
glory of the kingdom had parted, the 
Jews looked back with fond regret to his 
reign as the Golden Age of their country’s 
history, and the traditions of his gift of 
song caused them to ascribe very many 
of the psalms to his pen. 

He may be fairly called the father of 
Hebrew psalmody, but the larger number 
of compositions which compri.se the 
“ Book of Psalms ” are far too sublime 
and varied to have been the work of one 
man in that day, still less of a rough 
soldier such as he, the burden of whose 
songs was of war and valiant deeds. 
Neither could they have been the work 
of one age, for the phases of life with 
which they deal are far too changeful to 
have been passed through in a few years. 
Indeed, we know that the collection 
stretches from the reign of David to the 
time of the Maccabees — that is, between 
800 and 900 years ; but only in a few 
cases do the contents of a psalm enable 
us to fix its date, and, even after stripping 
away the misleading titles which were 
added in a later age, any attempt at 
arrangement in order of time is hopeless. 
They have been fitly called “ the hymn- 
book of the second temple,” for onwards 
from the writing of the noble psalm, 
probably the 68th, sung at the dedication 
of that building, was the period when 
Hebrew poetry reached its fullest per- 
fectness. 

We may take it that most of the psalms 
I which praise the works of Jehovah, which 
^ ^hant his might as a man of war,” and 

* Psalm xviii. 


which breathe a fierce and revengeful 
spirit, are among the earliest ; that the 
later are those rich and mellowed songs 
whose theme is the joy of the people in 
the temple and the law, and latest of all 
the plaintive cries wrung from them when 
exiled from fatherland or suffering 
grievous persecution at the hands of the 
tyrant. Much of their vividness and 
depth of feeling is lost in translating them 
from the Hebrew, and their beauty is 
further obscured through ^eir being 
printed as prose writings in our Bibles 
instead of as poems cast in lyric form. 
For this latter reason it is better, after 
acquaintance with their general history, 
to read them in a “paragraph” version, 
or in a book like the Golden Treasury 
Psalter^ where they are set down with 
some regard both to order and to 
“ rhythm,” or measure. 

Instead of quoting from songs whose 
strains have been repeated by the uplifted 
and cast-down through many ages since, 
and which will always rank among the 
world’s noblest poems, we will cite one 
ascribed to David which is not found in 
the Psalter.* Its subject is his slaying 
of a giant named Goliath : — 

PSALM CLI. 

“I was small amf)ng my biclliri'ii, and, grow- 
ing up in my father’s house, I kept my father’s 
sheep. 

“ My hands made the organ, and my fingers 
shaped the psaltery. And who declared unto 
my Lord? He, the Lord, he heard all thing-^. 
He sent his angel, and he took me from mv 
father’s sh*ep : he anointed me in mercy with 
his unction. 

“ Great and goodly are my brethren, but with 
them the Lord was not well pleased. 

“ I to meet the stranger, and he cursed 
by all bis idols. 

** But I smote off his head with his own dra - u 
sword, and 1 blotted out the reproach of Israe 

We have reached a point when son 
thing should be said about the soun ^ 
of our knowledge concerning the er )’ 
history of the Israelites, for, althoi h 

* It is given in some psalters of the Septuag 
here it is quoted from B.aring Gould’s ' 
Testament Legends^ ii. 175, 
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they were doubtless acquainted with the 
art of Writing while in contact with 
Egypt, tHfey were in too great a state of 
turmoil from that time until their settle- 
ment as a nation under kingly rule to 
permit of much thought being given to the 
shaping of such records of the past as 
had been preserved among the several 
tribes. 

And here, for the clearance of the 
matter, k may be well to say a little about 
the growth of history, taking an old Greek 
myth for our text. 

It says that the goddess of T^lemory 
had nine daughters, called the Muses, 
who were tlie inspirers and patrons of 
music, song, and all learning among 
men, and the temple sacred to whom 
gave its name to the famous “ Museum” 
at Alexandria, and to like buildings since 
in which treasures of science and art are 
gathered. Of these nine sister-goddesses 
Clio, the eldest, was the Muse of history 
and epic poetry, which latter treats of 
real or fabled events. Now, this myth 
holds a great truth, for memory is the 
mother of history, since all history has 
its birth in the stored-up recollections of 
men. about things which they have heard 
or seen or done, and the earliest form 
which it takes is song. The song itself 
is both old and young — old as having its 
birth long before the art of . writing was 
invented, and young as being the out- 
come of ages too vast to be reckoned by 
years, throughout which man, although 
he knew it not, was making history. Far 
back as we can trace his presence we 
find the tools with which he worked and 
the weapons with which he fought, and 
these tell us how wild and savi^ge was 
his earliest state but it was not till he 
began to think, to know that ke was^ 
that memory grew strong to do its silent 
work of hoarding up what eye and ear 
brought to it, and at last to give forth of 
its store in song and “ saga ” (or thing 
saiS)^ as the Norsemen called it. And 
the earliest of them, like that fine song of 

* See the author’s Childhood oj tho World and 
Story of Primitive Man, 


triumph on the shores of the Red Seaij - 
or Lamech’s remarkable little poem in 
Genesis iv. 23, 24, told of war and’ 
v^iiant -deeds, sounding the praises of 
those who wrought them, for such a 
story of fighting has this world’s history 
ever been. With these were preserved 
legends of the kind named in the 
beginning of this book, and' thus piece- 
meal grew the traditions (Lat. traditioy 
“handed down”) passed on from one to 
another by word of mouth, told round 
the camp fires, and chanted by the 
minstrels, until they were fixed in 
writing. While in floating form they 
were coloured and altered by the art and 
fancy of the story-teller, and yielded to 
the impress of the scenes amid which 
they had arisen ; but they never lacked 
the wonderful, for both they who 
narrated and they who listened had no 
facts wherewith to check the wild and 
unlikely tales, nor did doubts ever cross 
their minds about them. Nature had 
not yet become the scene of order that 
fails not ; earth, sea, and sky were one 
vast wonderland, and every nook and 
cranny the home of myth, haunted by 
the goblins and fairies with whom man 
in his ignorance peopled them. More- 
over, as the tradition became older, so 
old that none could tell whence or how 
it came, it was revered as the gift of 
heaven ; they of whose deeds it spake 
loomed large and grand, and were in 
course of time deified. And thus the 
words themselves became sacred words ; 
their care fell to a special class, who 
committed them to memory and had 
honour paid them as keepers of the 
treasured history. Wonderful as it may 
seem to us who have so many books to 
aid our memories, and who have to crowd 
those memories with so much about so 
many things, the entire traditions of 
tribes, the ballads and stories which 
make up long epics like the Iliad, the 
Volsungs, and other famous poems, were 
preserved, word for word, during hundreds 
of years, by the memory of man. In proof 
of this, the great epic of the Finns called 
the Kalevala, which contains some twefil>K 
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thousand lines, was within the latter half 
of the nineteenth century taken down 
^ from the mouths of peasants, fishermen, 
old women and young folks, by a learned 
man, who with untiring zeal wandered, 
‘year after year, from cabin to cabin, 
through the length and^toadth^f Fin- 
land, and whose labours Mr^reat^ward. 
For, when he came to piece together the 
fragments he had thus gathered, they 
formed one noble whole, which scholars 
pore over with keenest interest and to 
which children listen with delight. Again, 
there are Brahmans who make it the 
sole business of their lives to commit to 
memory the sacred hymns of the Veda, 
and this they do with silch care that Pro- 
fessor Max Muller says where any question 
arises as to the exact language of the 
verses he would rather trust the memories 
of these men than the written or printed 
copy. 

Such then, in brief outline, is the 
mode in which knowledge of the past 
has come down ; and as, owing to the 
very air in which they were born, the 
traditions are crowded with legend and 
miracle, the work of our time has been 
to seek for the facts within them, never 
forgetting that the legends themselves 
are of value as witnesses to the thoughts 
and beliefs of the people among whom 
they arose. When we reflect how hard 
it is to get at the truth about any event 
near at hand, because everyone will 
describe it in his own way, we shall the 
better understand how much more this 
applies to events which happened hun- 
drc is and thousands of years ago in other 
lands, for an account of which we have 
to trust to histories which have grown 
out of Stories held in the memories of 
unlearned m^ u, ready to believe what- 
ever they were told. It should make us 
careful not to draw too hard-and-fast 
conclusions from records so uncertain ; 
Stil! more should it teach us the unwisdom 
of building systems of religion upon 
"'^hem, and of condemning those who 
, seek a surer foundation. Now, it was 
once commonly believed, and the notion 
still prevails among the unlearned, that 


whatever histories might have to be r^ 
written in the light of new knowledge, 
that" of the Jews would not, because it 
was written by men guided by the spirit 
of God, and therefore kept free from 
enor. But we now know that it grew as 
all recorded history has grown, centuries 
passing before its various books, after 
many alterations and additions, were 
gathered into one collection ; that the 
writers of the earliest portions lived hun- 
dreds of years after the events which they 
narrate ; and that they had to depend 
entirely on tradition. They knew nothing 
about the primitive state of their own 
and ’other races, neither had they any 
idea of the close relation of their several 
histories, or of the witness which these 
bear to the commingling of one people 
with another ; while, instead of taking 
pains to get at the facts and let them 
speak for themselves, they warped them 
to support foregone conclusions. The 
chief among these were that Israel was 
Jehovah’s chosen people, to which such 
events as the call of Abraham, the 
Exodus, and the conquest of Canaan 
witnessed, and that whatever trouble had 
fallen on the tribes was caused by their 
faithlessness to that god and to the law 
which he had given by Moses. 

Based upon these events there had 
arisen before the time of David the idea 
of a “ covenant,”^ which Jehovah was said 
to have made with the Israelites through 
the patriarch Abraham, and by which 
they were to receive the blessing and 
guidance of that god in return for 

* On the conquest of Canaan by the fiist kings 
of I ‘.Kiel a question arose as to the justice of the 
deed, arfd the conquerors’ right to the land was 
then established by the fiction of a promise given 
to Israel’s mythical ancestor (Cenesis xv, i8 ; 
xxiv. 7). (Cf. art. “ Covenant ” in Kncydoptrdid 
Biblica.) We have a somewhat parallel instance 
in the audacious forgery known as the “ Dona- 
tion of Constantine,” in which it was pretended 
that that Emperor had granted to Pope Sylvester 
and his successors sovereignty over Italy and 
the whole West. As Mr. Lecky says : “ The 
immense number of forged documents is one of 
the most disgracefbl features of the Church 
history of the first few centuries” 

European Morals ^so\, i., p. 341 ; 1887 edit.). 
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obeying liis commandments and keeping 
his law. 

The priests, who were the earliest 
compilers of Jewish history, therefore 
made it their first care to collect from 
the scattered records, the traditions, and 
old customs, all that related to this 
law, adding thereto such accounts of the 
early history of the tribes as had been 
preserved among them. It was claimed 
for the ritual that it had formed part of 
the legislation of Moses, and this at least 
had the double effect of securing its 
acceptance by the people as binding 
Supon them, and of upholding the impor- 
ance of the priests, without whose aid 
tone could observe the “ covenant ” 
tight. 

& Politics and religion being combined 
I the Israelitish commonwealth, and 
^ things apart, as among other nations, 
records are not, like theirs, mere 
lals of events, but written to edify 
re than to inform. Hebrew history 
I the Hebrew Bible— a fact to be 
.ys kept before us for the right 
srstanding of the Old Testament, 
in view of which we do not the less, 
rather the more, carefully sift and 
its statements. 

D gain knowledge in itself and for 
f is as profitless as the hoarding up 
foney: to be useful, it must be em- 
fd ; and when the facts about things 
toadied, the next course is to find 
peir relation to other facts and their 
^ing. Otherwise history fulfils no 
fcr purpose than a novel to amuse us, 

: IS of use only as we are able through 
trace the causes which brought 
^in events to pass that have 
toned or retarded man’s progress in 
dedge, goodness, and freedom, 
one result of placing the histories of 

1 u show how much 

I although unlike in detail, has in 
tion, and how the mind of man has 
^where worked in the same way, in 
fage-making, myth-making, worship, 
as everywhere he has at starting 
^ shift with the same rude imple- 
Seeing this, it is not possible to 


look on the world’s history, any more 
than on the world itself, with the eyes of 
our forefathers. To them it was the 
centre of all things, even sun, moon, 
and stars being lesser bodies, made to 
give it light. To us it is a tiny ball, 
member of one system among vaster 
systems ; each bound to each as parts of 
a great whole, a wwverse, as it has been 
called in fulness of meaning to which 
science is ever adding. To them its 
history seemed centred in one race 
chosen alone of God, favoured beyond 
all oUiers ; to us no race stands by itself, 
but is also a part of a great whole, so 
interwoven with it that, whether it will 
or no, it cannot live to itself ; Akkadian, 
Semite, Aryan, all intermingling and 
treading the same slow and slippery 
path, on the same mother earth, from 
the base to the noble. That is why, in 
this outline sketch of Jewish history, we 
may not pass in silence over the place of 
the Jews in the human family, and the 
influences which went before them and 
surrounded them, taking us, as these 
do, to Egypt and to the frontiers of the 
lands about the Euphrates, to gather 
from beneath mounds and tombs and 
from temple-walls the long-hidden story 
of the debt which Jew, Greek, and 
Roman, and through these, the world, 
owe to those ancient empires as teachers 
of science, art, law, and religion. 

Now, what is true of the race is true of 
each member of it ; for no human life 
can be rightly understood apart from 
knowledge of the age and country in 
which it was spent, and of the race 
whence it sprang. For this reason, 
before giving any sketch of Jesus, we 
are tracing the history of his people to 
the time when he lived — an account the 
more needful because, as will be seen, 
the records about him are scanty, con 
dieting, and uncertain. 

To resume our story. David was 
succeeded by his favourite son Solomon, 
in whose reign the kingdom reached the 
height of its glory. While he did not 
neglect to make its borders and capital 
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secure, he formed friendships with neigh- 
bouring kings, and the peaceful state of 
the nation permitted the people to devote 
themselves to commerce and the arts. 
Trade was carried on with Egypt ; ships, 
manned by Phoenicians, for the Israelites 
were no sailors, voyaged to Arabia and 
the mouths of the Indus, returning laden 
with the rich products and strange 
creatures which, with their Sanskrit 
names, are recorded in the book of 
Kings. After the custom of the East, 
Solomon had many wives, the chief 
among these being a daughter of the 
Pharaoh. For her he built a splendid 
palace in Jerusalem; but a more notable 
building than this was the small, yet 
magnificent, temple which, by means 
of the treasure left by his father, he 
erected to Jehovah on Mount Moriah. 
It was of stone, lined with the fragrant 
cedar- wood of Lebanon, and, since 
images of animals were forbidden by 
the second commandment, enriched with 
carvings of flowers, fruit, and various 
symbols of nature-worshii), wrought by | 
skilled workmen from Tyre, and doubt- 
less borrowed from their religion. After 
the manner of Phoenician temples, it was 
divided into two parts, in one of which, 
the “holy,” an altar and table for the 
showbread was placed. In the other, 
the “ holy of holies,” into which the high 
priest only could enter, the ark was ke})t, 
but hidden even from his sight. Like 
the innermost place in Egyptian shrines, 
there was no image of the god, but 
above the ark two human-headed bulls 
with wings, called cherubim, were put 
as guardians. Dr. E. B, Tylor in- 
geniously suggests that the origin of the 
cherubim as winged figures is to be 
found in the personification of the winds 
as divine agents carrying the fertilising 
pollen of the male flowers of the date 
palm to the stigmata of the female 
flowers. Be this as it may, the cherubim 
belong to the great class of fabled 
beasts, dragons, harpies, and sphinxes, 
which abound in classic myth; the 
‘‘cherub,” or Greek “gryps,” surviving 
.among us in the “griffin,” half eagle, 


half lion, often seen carved on castl 
gates and painted on coats-of-arms. 

We must not think of this temple c 
Solomon as at all like Christian cathedral , 
or Mohammedan mosques, for its main 
purpose was as a place of sacrifice, and 
its arrangements approached nearer to 
those of a slaughter-house than a place 
of worship. The carcases of animals 
sacrificed were laid on an altar in the 
outer court in front of the temple, and 
near this altar was a great basin called 
“the brazen sea” for cleansing the 
priests, for whose use a number of rooms 
were built round the temple. 

The erection of this beautiful building 
in place of the sacred tent added greatly 
to the power of the priesthood, who had 
already flocked to Jerusalem from local 
shrines. As priests of the ark, those 
who claimed to be of the “house” or 
family of Aaron had the chief place, and 
below them were the other priests, singers, 
and tcniple servants, ranked according to 
the duties given them. 

But Solomon also raised temples to 
the gods of his foreign wives, and the 
general tendency of his intercourse with 
other nations was to efface whatever 
made Israel unlike them. It is during, 
his reign that a class of men appear who 
were neither priests nor prophets, who 
spake no lofty thoughts moving men to 
noble endeavour, yet whose words carried 
weight. They are called “ sages,” or the 
“ wise,” and were gifted with the power 
of treating questions that lay near men’s 
“ business and bosoms ” in a telling way, 
putting maxims of worldly wisdom, good 
counsel, and manners, here and there 
dealing with the higher aims of life, p 
pointed, pithy sayings, in proverb, and in 
fable.* All races, however barbarous, 
have their stock of proverbs, but the 
East is especially their home, and 
crisp, short sentences catch the ear v . en 
wordy preachings pass unheeded. 
our own many “ wise saws,” like die 
maxims of the Egyptians, whose infli 

* See an excellent Introduction to the v uin< 
on “ Ecclesiasiicus” in the TmpU Bible* 
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in Solomon*s reign must be taken into 
account, they were caught up, and 
lived among the people, being finally 
gathered into the book of Proverbs and 
similar Hebrew writings both inside and 
outside the Bible. Tradition placed 
Solomon as the first of the sages. 
It is said that *‘his songs were a 
thousand and five that he spake three 
thousand proverbs ; also that he had 
knowledge of all trees, from the stately 
cedar to the plant in the crannied wall, 
and of all beasts, birds, and fishes ; his 
fame being so great that people, among 
them the queen of the Sabeans, flocked 
from every part to hear him.* Although 
the book of Proverbs and other books 
which bear his name were not compiled 
till long after his time, they may preserve 
some of his sayings, which, as coming 
from the lips of a king, would be the 
more heeded and repeated from mouth 
to mouth. 

Among the most famous of the stories 
of Solomon^s wisdom which survive in 
Arabian and Jewish traditions is the fol- 
lowing from the book of Kings,® concern- 
ing two women who once came before 
him in the hall of justice. 

One said : ‘‘ I and that woman lived in 
the same house, and each of us bore a 
male child. In the night the son of this 
woman died. She rose, laid her dead 
son at my breast, and took my living 
child to her bosom. When I woke I 
had a dead child in my arms, but in the 
morning I saw that this child was not the 
son which I had borne.” The other 
woman said : “ No, the living boy is my 
son, and thine is the dead child.” 

Solomon then asked for a sword and 
said : “Cut the living child into t\fo parts, 
and give half to the one and half to the 
other.” Then tenderness for her child 
arose in the mother of the living child, 
and she said : “ 0 my lord, give her the 
living child and slay it not”; but the 
other said ; “ Let it be neither mine nor 
thine, but divide it.” Then the king 

* I Kings iv. 32-34 

* X Kings iii. 1^26, 


said ; “ Give her who prays me to spare it 
the living child ; she is its mother.” 

Among the stories magnifying the 
wisdom of kings and sages common in 
the East* there is one told of Gautama 
the Buddha, which strikingly resembles 
the foregoing. A woman came with her 
infant to a pool in order to bathe, and, 
leaving him on the bank, went down 
into the water. As soon as she had done 
so, a wicked woman, seeing the child and 
wishing to have it, said : “ Friend, is this 
pretty baby yours? May I nurse it?” 
The mother replied, “ Why not ?” Upon 
which the evil-hearted woman took the 
infant, and, after nursing him a little 
while, ran off with him. The mother 
pursued screaming for her child, while 
the false woman boldly cried, “When 
didst thou own a child ? It is mine.” 
While the quarrel went on, they came 
near the Buddha’s hall, and he, hearing 
the noise, asked what was the matter. 
Being told this, he said, “ Will you abide 
by my judgment?” to which they both 
agreed. He then had a line drawn on 
the ground, and the child laid upon it, 
and, telling the false mother to seize its 
arms, and the real mother its legs, said : 
“ He shall be son of her who pulls him 
over the line.” The wicked woman 
agreed, for she was the stronger, but the 
mother, seeing that the child must suffer 
pain, said, weeping ; “ Let her take the 
boy ; I cannot bear to see him hurt.” 
Then the Buddha asked of those who 
stood around, “ Whose hearts are tender 
to the children?” They replied, “O 
Pandit, mothers’ hearts are tender!” 
Then he said, “Which think you is 
the mother ?” and all answered, “ She 
who let it go is its mother.” He then 
restored the child to her, and sent her 
glad-hearted away. 

But with all his acuteness Solomon 
was not wise enough to study the well- 
being of his people. The barbaric 
splendour of his court far exceeded that 
of David’s, and ill contrasted with the 
modest state of Saul ; moreover, it was 

* Cf. Denn/s C/kina, p. 13^, 
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maintained, like all selfish case, at the 
post of suffering and undue toil on the 
part of the many. Great discontent 
arose at the burdens laid upon the 
people in heavy taxes and forced labour, 
and the feeling was stronger among the 
tribes of the north, who had no share in 
the glory they upheld, palace and temple 
being in Jerusalem. Indeed, the ties 
between north and south had never been 
strong. They had been drawn together 
under one king, but the tribal feeling 
remained, and when David, who was of 
the house of Judah, was elected, 
Ephraim was jealous, for the “judges,” 
from Joshua to Saul, had come from the 
house of Joseph. 

The upshot was that, when Solomon 
died, the kingdom which the able hands 
of Saul and David had uj)reared fell 
asunder, never to be joined again. 'I'he 
immediate cause was that Rehoboam, 
his son, having refused the prayer of the 
people for lighter taxes, nearly all the 
tribes revolted, and, choosing their leader 
Jeroboam as king, set up the kingdom 
of Ephraim, or Israel, which comprised 
the larger and richer portion of ('anaan, 
while the remnant who remained faithful 
to Rehoboam, barely two tribes, formed 
the smaller but longer-lived kingdom of 
Judah. 

The separation was followed by wars, 
in which Judah was defeated, Jerusalem 
being pillaged by the Egyptians, who 
were friendly to Jeroboam ; but nowand 
again the two kingdoms were allied. 

'rhe annals of Israel are stormy ; there 
being no settled line of kings, one warrior 
after another snatched the crown by 
force, creating frequent turmoil and civil 
war. There were disputes, too, of 
another sort which concern us more, 
because they show the general state of 
the people, of whom far too little account 
has, until our own day, been taken in 
history-books. Some of the.se disputes 
were about the gods, and they prove 
into what widespread neglect the ancient 
cults had fallen. As a substitute for the 
sacred temple, which remained to Judah, 
Jeroboam founded a priesthood and set 


up golden bulls, probably old symbols 
of Jehovah-worship, at Dan and Bethel. 
But among the kings who followed him, 
doing “evil in the sight of Jehovah,” 
was Ahab, a man of weak will, who, at 
the counsel of his wife Jezebel, a Tyrian 
princess, gave foremost place to the 
Phoenician god Baal. 'Fhe prophets, of 
w'hom, though not idle, we hear but 
little since the days of Samuel, now 
came boldly forward to denounce with 
untempered zeal the faithlessness of the 
king, who, goaded by his ([uecn, had 
them hunted and slain, and the altars of 
Jehovah thrown do^\n. Chief among 
them was IClijah, a fierce and fearless 
man, who rebuked the king, and in the 
end won him back to service of Jehovah. 
Vivid sketches of this powerful prophet, 
of his courage and sufferings, of the 
miracles he was believed to have worked, 
were preserved in the traditions of the 
nation ; like many other heroes, he dis- 
appears in a cloud of legend, carried 
in fiery chariot by a whirlwind to the 
skies, and when, many centuries after, a 
preacher in the prophet's garb of shec[)- 
skin mantle fastened by leathern girdle, 
and uttering the prophet’s message, 
appeared m Judica, men called to miml 
the old story and the words of Malachi,' 
and said that Elijah had come to earth 
again. 

The projdiets, as the life of this man 
and others show, were not merely 
students and writers, tracing the foot- 
steps of Jehovah in their nation’s history, 
and recounting the story in glowing 
words, but men of action, moving in 
affairs of the state, making their voice 
heard in its councils, in the choice of kings, 
and iiKcpiestions of peace or war. And 
so we find them delivering their message, 
“the word of Jehovah,” not only in tlic 
open street, temple-court, and mark* t 
place, but in the palace itself and ' 
houses of the great, d'he earlier ann ^ 
them were not “ monotheists,” or 
lie vers in one god, but “ henotheis 
or believers in one god as supr 

* Mai. iv. 5. 
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among others. Jehovah was to them 
Israel’s god, but they did not dispute the 
claims which other nations made on be- 
half of gods of their own, and it is not 
until the time of the later prophets that 
we find the exclusive belief reached that 
all the gods of the nations are idols, 
but Jehovah made the heavens.” 

From the time that Samuel formed 
them into companies, the prophets 
tower far above the priests. The two 
classes had little in common. The duty 
of the priests began and ended with 
fulfilment of the details of the law, and, 
so long as they were employed to per- 
form the ceremonies, it mattered not 
much to them to what god they per- 
formed them. While they were busying 
themselves concerning the correct mode 
of carrying out rules about rites, as if the 
well-being of a man’s life depended on 
sacrificing “ the two kidneys and the fat 
upon them, which is by the flanle^ and 
caul above the liver, the prophet was 
insisting on conduct, on pure thoughts, 
words, and deeds, pointing out to the 
heedless the meaning of things past and 
present, and the significance of human 
life, asking in language that moves us as 
a solemn chant : — 

Wherewithal shall I come before Jeliovah ? 
Shall I come before him with burnt otleriiv^s, 
with calves of a year old ? Will Jehovah be 
pleased with thousands of rams or with ten 
thousand rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my firstborn for my transgres- 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 

He hath shewed thet',0 man, what is good; 
and what doth Jehovah require of thee but to do 
justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
before thy god?" 

Bring no more vain oblations ; incense is an 
abomination to me ; the new moons and sabbaths, 
the calling of assemblies, I cannot away with ; 

ihey are a trouble unto me ; I am weary to 

hear them. 

Wa.sh you, make you clean ; put away the 
evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease 
to do evil ; learn to do well.^ 

Is it such a fast that I have chosen ? a day for 
a man to afflict his soul ? is it to bow down his 
head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
iishes under him ? 


^ Lev. iii. lo, " Micah vi. 6-8. 

3 Isa. 1. 13-16. 
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Wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable 
day to Jehovah ? Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, ta 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free, that ye break every yoke ? 

Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are cast out to thy 
house? when thou seest the naked, that thou 
cover him ; and that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh?* 

The prophets at last brought about 
the fall of the house of Ahab, seating 
upon the throne a king faithful to 
Jehovah, and from this time the chief 
place of that god was assured. The 
kingdom reached the height of its brief 
glory under Jeroboam II., during whose 
reign the great prophet-reformers, Amos, 
Hosea, and others, flourished. By this 
time, however, the “schools of the pro- 
phets had sadly fallen off ; unworthy, 
self-seeking men and those who caught 
at an excuse for shirking honest work 
had joined them, and the danger of its 
professors becoming a caste and stiffen- 
ing into a class, fatal above all to the 
prophetic gift, the essence of which was 
its unfixed and fitful action, crept in and 
worked their ruin. Amos and his friends 
stood aloof from these companies, and 
were as one against the many ; their 
fervid appeals found slight response 
among a people whose glaring vices were 
fast sapping the strength needed to with- 
stand the restless foes around, ever 
watchful to pounce upon the weak. 
Among the nations then making rapid 
advance was Assyria, rising a second 
time to power, and throwing its shadow 
over the land as its armies moved west- 
ward on thfMr conquering march. Before 
them great kingdoms of the East had 
fallen ; the Syrians, who stood in their 
path, had been mowed down ; the out- 
lying tribes of Israel had been subdued, 
and, after the custom of the victors, the 
wealthier carried away captive. Samaria 
only stood in the way of the Assyrian 
army, and the folly of king Hosea, in 
breaking faith with Assyria and leaning 
towards Egypt, led to Israel’s overthrow. 


* Isa. Iviii, 5-7. 
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Samaria, his capital, was besieged, and, 
being strongly placed, held out for three 
years, when disease and hunger made 
its defenders yield. The king and the 
greater number of the people were carried 
to a remote part of Assyria, whence they 
never returned, causing the hapless fate 
of the ten “lost tribes,” who were 
scattered among stranger races, to give 
rise to the wildest guesses ; eccentric 
persons, ignorant of the commonest facts 
of history, appearing at intervals to this 
day to contend that now one race, now 
another, be it English* or Red Indian or 
Irish, are the descendants of the Israelites! 
The vacant places were filled by colonists 
from Assyria, who, mixing with the rem- 
nant left behind, formed the “Samari- 
tans,” still a distinct people in I'alostine, 
but now dwindled to less than 150 in 
number. 

Thus the northern kingdom, after a 
troubled existence of about 250 years, 
came to an end, and from that time 
Jewish history is centred in the southern 
kingdom. 

For the first century and a half the 
annals of Judah are dry and scanty. 
There was less of turmcjil than in Israel, 
owing to a settled line of kings and a 
fixed centre of unity and worship ; but 
the story of the state of religion is well- 
nigh the same. All over the country 
there were scattered remnants of the 
Canaanites who clung to the gods of their 
fathers, sacrificing “on every high hill, 
and under every green tree,*’ and the 
result was that Jehovah was regarded only 
as one among these j images to Molcch 
and other deities filled tiie streets and j 
glittered from the housetops, and in the 
temple itself altars were raised to the sun 
and moon. 

The kings leaned now to one party, 
now to another, the priests taught for 
hire, false prophets divined for money; 
the people loved to have it so, and the 

* Monthly n^azines and annuals exist for the 
advocacy of this craze, and Exeter Mall has been 
the scene of freoucnt public debates on the ques- 
tion, “ Ai . Englishmen Israelites?’* 


only bright spot Js the faithful witness of 
the great prophets. 

One of the chief among these, Isaiah, 
lived a^ut the court and temple, and his 
writings, apart from the exceeding beauty 
in which their lofty thoughts are expressed, 
are of value for the insight which they 
afford into life and manners in Judaea 
above 2,500 years ago. 

His rare, deep sense of the purity and 
holiness of his god made him the more 
keenly awake to the evils around, and the 
more severe, yet sorrowful, in his rebuke. 
In scornful words he gives us graphic 
sketches of the vain trifiers, of the women 
who “walk with strelched-forth neck ami 
leering eyes, mincing as they go, and 
tinkling with their anklets,”* the main 
thought of whose trivial life is what they 
shall wear ; of the men of purposeless 
life, or with bad purpose ; of those who, 
reprdless of tiie merciful laws of old, 
seize the land, lay “ field to field,” grincl 
the poor, prey on the widow and the 
orphan ; of the false guides who call evi! 
good and darkness light ; of the suoth- 
.sayers who gull the foolish and overawe 
the timid in protending to rule their fate 
by charm and spell, or to read the future 
in dreams and stars, and, in imitating the 
“squeaking and gibbering ” of ghosts, to 
call hack the spirits of the dead. 

The watchful eye of Isaiah saw in the 
fall of Israel a forecast of the fate that 
awaited Judah, In the signs unheeded 
by the giddy crowd he read the anger of 
Jehovah, and the approach apace of 
punishment for sin; yet his hopie was 
strong that the anger of God would not 
endure, and that the glory of old womKI 
return. Nor he alone, for among all 
prophets, from the ninth century do a 
wards, the same hope stirs their pt c ' 
bright pictures of the future. It i‘- 
easy to fix the exact meaning of v- 
written so long ago, the more so as fu ' 
of speech enter largely into them 
much confusion is avoided by bear! ^ 
mind this ruling idea of both prie*; 
prophet-— that the reign of David w 


* Ch. iii. 16. 





golden period of history, wtiich 

would return with the advent of a king 
descended from David, and born in 
Bethlehem, his native place. 

As thus Micah : — 

“ From thee, O Bethlehem Ephratah. though 
thou be small among the thousands of Judah, out 
of thee shall come forth one who shall rule over 
Israel, one whose descent is from ancient times. 
He shall stand and feed in the strength of 
Jehovah, in the majesty of his name ; his great- 
ness shall spread to the ends of the earth, and 
in his time shall be peace. When the Assyrians 
come into the land we shall send seven shepherds 
to meet them ; yea, we shall send eight princes, 
and they shall waste the land of Assyria with the 
sword. Then shall the remnant of Jacob be 
among the peoples like dew upon the herbs; 
among great nations as a lion among the beasts 
of the forest.”* 

Thus Isaiah ; — 

“ There shall come forth a rod from the stock 
of Jesse (the father of David), and a branch shall 
grow out of his roots ; and the spirit of Jehovah 
shall rest upon him, a spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, a spirit of counsel and might, a 

spirit of knowledge, and the fear of Jehovah 

with justice shall he judge the helpless and give 

sentence to the meek of the land and with 

the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked ; 
Justice shall be the girdle of his loins, and faith- 
fulness the girdle of his reins. Then shall the 
wolf dwell with the lamb, and the leopard lie 
down with the kid, and the calf and the young 
dion and the falling together, and a little child 

shall lead them They shall not hurt nor 

^destroy in all my holy mountain, for the land 
'Shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah as the 
[waters cover the sea,”* 

Thus Jeremiah and others, picturing 
ithe union of the scattered tribes ; — 

i “ Behold the days come, saith Jehovah, that I 
' will raise unto David a righteous branch, and a 
king shall reign and prosper, and shall execute 
judgment and justice in the earth. In his days 
Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell m 
safety, and this is his name whereby he shall be 
called, Jehovah is our righteousness, ”3 

“ In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of 
David that is fallen, and close up the breaches 
thereof, and I will build it as in the days of old. 
That they may possess the remnant of Edom, and 
of all the heathen, which are called by my name, 
saith Jehovah who doeth this.”^ 

“ Afterward shall the sons of Israel return, and 
seek Jehovah their god, and David their king, 

* Micah y. a, ff. • Isa. xi. 1-9. 

» Jer, xxUi, 5, d. ^ Amos ix. ii, xa. 
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and shall fear Jehovah and lua goodncts fax thf 
latter days.”* . . 

“ Rejoice, O daughter of Zion ! Be glad, 0 
daughter of Jerusalem ! Behold thy king comes 
to thee, righteous and victorious, a kindly ma« 
riding on an ass, a she ass’s colt. Then shall 
the war-chariots he cast out of Ephraim and Uu 
horsemen from Jerusalem ; the weapons of ww 
shall be broken, and he shall proclaim peace tx 
the heathen. He shall rule from sea to sea 
from the Euphrates to the end of the earth.”* ^ 

And to quote Isaiah once more ; — 

“ Thine eyes shall view the king in his beauty i 
they shall see a land that reacheth afar off. ...... 

Thou shalt view Zion the city of our solemnitieSj 
thine eyes shall see Jerusalem an easy habitation, 
a tent that wandereih not, whose nails are nevei 
drawn out, neither are any of the cords thereo 
rent, but where Jehovah shall be for us a plaa 
of broad rivers and streams whereon shall go n< 
galley with oars, neither shall stately ship pas 

thereby and no inhabitant shall say, 1 an 

sick; the people that dwell therein shall l> 
forgiven their sin.” 3 

The hopes which the prophets thu 
express concerning the future of their 
nation are known as the “Messianic,” 
from the Hebrew word for “ anointed,” 
which was applied to kings and priests, 
on whom the lioly oil was poured, and 
hence the king who was to spring from 
the house of David is sometimes spoken 
of, not only as “ son of David,” but as 
“ Messiah,” or the “ anointed one,” 
The form which such an expectation 
took varied at different times in different 
minds ; in some it was tinged with sad- 
ness, yet loftier and wider than among 
the prophets quoted above ; later still, 
as will be seen, it was wild and tawdry ; 
but one feature is common to all — the 
belief in a Golden Age, vision of the 
poets and seers of every land, for which 
holy and earnest men have longed and 
laboured, and which, in this world, where 
they have waged such splendid fight, 
has been the impetus to all patience, all 
noble doing. And though the dreama 
of Hebrew patriots and prophets never 
came to pass in the form in which their 
fancy had shaped them, they are being 
slowly fulfilled in larger ways wherev^ 

* Hosea iii. 5. * Zeeh. is. 9^ XCk 
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gentle hands are ministering and human 
voices are uplifted against wrong. 

“ The years are slow, the vision tariieth long, 
And far the end may be ; 

But one by one the ancient fiends of wrong 
Go out and leave earth free ! ” 

Many piles of books have been written, 
many millions of sermons preached, 
about this Messianic hope ; but all that 
need be said at present is comprised in 
these few words, to which a remark or 
two should be added, as an aid in clt-aring 
away a crowd of false notions about the 
meaning of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
chiefly of the prophets’ wTitings. 

People are apt to forget that, for the 
understanding of the books which make 
up the Old and New 'restanients, no 
slight knowledge of ancient history, of 
Eastern customs and modes of sj)eech, is 
needful, and the difficulty is increased by 
the changes which these books have 
undergone in translation out of languages 
whose nice shades of expression cannot 
well be reproduced. Yet tliese writings, 
as to the meaning of which widely different 
opinions exist among the learned, are, 
with injury to themselves and confusion 
to their readers, scattered broadcast and 
placed in the hands of unlettered persons, 
both young and old, as if some charm or 
magical power attended tiumi by which 
they could be made clear at a glance. 
And what might have been made clear 
with small effort on the readers pari is 
too often so ill-arranged and rnalircatcd 
as to quite hinder this, for, in their eager- 
ne.ss to support foregone conclusions, 
Christians, in receiving the books com- 
prising the Old Testament from the 
Jews, have so dealt with them as to 
entirely misrepresent their meaning. For 
example, the writings of the projihets have 
been sorted regardless f)f tlie tinu: when 
they were penned ; pi iced according to 
length, and not according to date or 
importance ; the words of men who lived 
many years apart have been mixed 
together, and in cutting up the bor)ks 
into chapters, which often wrongly “divide 
the word of truth,” tables of contents 


have beeri added which are utterly false, 
and which, allowed to remain in Bibles 
issued to this day, betray wilful ignorance. 
One glaring instance of this occurs in 
the chapter-headings of a poem called 
the “ Song of Solomon,” the subject of 
which is the virtue of pure and constant 
love. A beautiful young shepherdess 
who is betrothed to a shepherd is taken 
from her village home in fair Galilee, 
where the “ vines flourish, the tender 
grapes ap[)ear, and the pomegranates 
bud,” to the court of Solomon. She 
resists temptation, and, pining ever for 
her home and true love, is at last sent 
back by the king, and marries him to 
whom she had given her heart. The 
poem would never have been admitted 
among the Jewish Scriptures, and indeed 
was tardily received, but that the caprice 
of the rabbis saw the love of God for 
Israel set forth in its figures of speech ; 
and some of the early Christian writers, 
who were slaves to the wildest fancies, 
“ explained ” it as designed to exhibit 
the love of Jesus Christ for the Church 
which they believed he founded, even 
interpreting the closing verse, where the 
bride says : “ Make haste, my beloved, 
and be thou like to a roe or to a young 
hart uj)on the mountains of spices," 
as “the Church praying for Christ’s 
coming”! 

'I'he same writers, in dealing with the 
prophetical books, were hampered b) 
the (dd notion that Jehovah made known 
future events through seers; and, assum- 
ing that the foieiellings of these nmn 
concerning a “Messiah” or “Christ 
; (from (ireek “Christ<is” - anointed) 
were fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, 
forced a meaning disputed by the 
to this day, and altogether foreign :o the 
hooks themselves, into the whole < *1 the 
Old 1 estament. Passage after p 
from Genesis to Malachi was qu» d ^ 
supporting that notion ; wher 
simple truth is that throughoi* ‘■ho 
books there is not a single versv 
taken in its plain meaning, and ^ ^ 
away from the writings to whu ^ ^ 
longs, can be shown to foretell * * 
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life, or death of Jesus, or, indeed, any 
other event which took place after each 
writer’s time. 

Such harmful and unfair use of these 
ancient writings will go on until they are 
re-arranged, issued with truthful notes 
and comments as to their origin and 
meaning, and read in the light of know- 
ledge of the times when they were com- 
posed, and of the events either happen- 
ing, or which it needed only keen fore- 
sight to see must happen. Then will 
their real value and peerless beauty be 
seen, and the danger, which all devout 
minds desire to avert — namely, that 
people, angry at having been misled, will 
cast them aside as fables and vague talk 
of bewildered dreamers — pass away. 
Because it will be seen that thie greatness 
of the prophets could never be in writing 
down woripuzzles in which lurk dates 
and mystic hints about the birth of men 
centuries hence, or the fall of kingdoms, 
and the end of the world but in setting 
forth the certain doom of the people 
and nation that forget God, and the 
beauty of the steps of the preachers 
of righteousness as “heralds of good 
tidings.” 

Returning to Isaiah, we find him com- 
forting King Ahaz, when dismayed at 
the approach of the armies of Syria and * 
Israel, with the promise that Jehovah 
^6uld give him a sign of their defeat in 
Jne birth of some child (perhaps one 
expected by the king or by the prophet 
inmself), who sliould be named “ Im- 
manuel,” meaning “God with us,” and 
aeclaring that, before such child was old 

8O0d from evil, Judah 
Should be free from danger.® 

The piety and promise of the youth of 
Hezekiah, son of Ahaz, over whom 
Isaiah rejoiced, giving him, after the 
manner of the East, long and high- 

in arbitrary ‘decree of God,* 

to rhVf f" ^ -^huts down 

£lv?n/ to-morrow, for the soul will not 
tave us read any other cipher than that of cause 
bd effect.;;- Emerson, 7 % Ovir.Soul. 

« ■ Isa. vu. 14, ff. 


sounding titles,* was fulfilled when he 
came to the throne, for he swept away 
the pillars and images of the gods, and 
the altars on “ high places.” The chief 
event of that time was the sudden 
destruction of a vast number of the 
Assyrian army by one of the awful 
plagues which at times desolate the East. 
The Syrian nations had rebelled against 
Sennacherib and been worsted. Heze- 
kiah had dared to resist him, and now, 
as he approached to punish — 

“ The might of the Gentiles, untouched by the 
swoid, 

Had melted like snow at the blast of the 
Lord.’ 

T'he event brought vividly before the 
Judteans the deliverance of old, when 
their fathers saw the Egyptians dead 
upon the seashore, and the psalms of 
that time, as the forty-sixth and seventy- 
sixth, witness to the impulse which it 
gave to the worship of Jehovah, who, in 
smiting the invader, had shown his care 
for the city ju whose holy place he dwelt 
“between the cherubim.” So they 
sang 

“ In Judah is God known, 

His name is great in Israel : 

For at Salem he made his tabernacle, 

And his resting place in Zion. 

There brake he the arrows of the bow, 

The shield, the sword, and the battle ! 

The proud were stripped, they slept their 
sleep, 

And the men of might found not iheif 
hands ; 

At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, 

Both chariot and horse lie” fallen.” 

But the danger over, the people back- 
slided, and it was not until the reign of 
Josiah that a more lasting reform came 
about. It a[)pears that, while some 
repairs Nvere going on in the temple, the 
chief priest, more likely by design than 

Unto us a child has been born, a son irivcn 
us, government shall be laid upon his shoulders: 
Mdnien shall call him ‘ Wonderful-Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting. Father, Prince of 
Peace, for the increase of the government and 
for peace wipK.ut end uptsn the throne of David 
and over his kiiiirdom ’’ (Isa. ix. 6, 7. CA 
op»encer s Cere^mmal Institutiotts, pp. 156-159), , 
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Occident, found a roll, “ the book of the 
W of Jehovah given to Moses.”* This 
iras taken to the king, who, when he 
learnt what judgments were written in it 
l^ainst idol worship and neglect of the 
commandments, rent his clothes in 
token of grief, and ordered the heads of 
the people to be assembled that the 
book might be read to them. This 
done, he made known his will that 
Jehovah only should be worshipped, and 
then began a course of relentless perse- 
cution. Images and altars were once 
more thrown down, the priests who had 
served them, the wizards and the sooth- 
sayers, were slain, and a great feast called 
the Passover kept in solemn splendour. 
Some writers think that by the “ book of 
the law ” the first five books of the llible 
are meant, as the material for these, 
which, as we saw, was collected by the 
priests in the time of the early kings, 
hjtd been, some century before the reign 
of Josiah, worked up by the prophets, 
who, beginning the history with the days 
of the patriarchs, brought it down to the 
conquest of Canaan. Others, with more 
reason on their side, think that it meant 
the fifth book only, DcuterorKiniy, the 
contents of which apply so clearly to tne 
evils which had long prevailed. 

It was at this time that the second of 
the notable invasions of Judah occurred. 
Great movements of races, cramped for 
room and eager for plunder, were taking 
place, and among the most warlike and 
lawless were stranger hordes called the 
Scythians,® who greatly harassed the land 
as they rode towards Egypt, but w'ho 
were at last beaten back or bought off. 
But a more fruitful cause of sorrow arose 
through the death of Josiah. Against 
the advice of the prophet Jeremiah and 
that monarch himself, he had opposed 
the passage of the king of Egypt on his 
inarch to the Euphrates against the 
Assyrians, whose power was on the wane, 
and, wounded in battle, died before he 
could reach Jerusalem. The nation 

* a Cbroo. xudv. 14. 
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mourned his loss, the prophet “Jeremiah 
lamented for him, and all the singing 
men and singing women to this day,” 
wrote the chronicler. The faith of the 
faithful was shaken ; in their despair and 
bewilderment some of the people ascribed 
the trouble to neglect of the older gods, 
and the worship of these was revived, 
while the reckless gave way to excesses 
of sin, causing the prophet to pour forth 
the sorrow of his soul ! 

“Oh that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughters of my 

people Oh that I had in the wilderness a 

lodging- place of wayfaring men ; that I might 
leave my people and gt) from them ! for they go 
from evil to evil, and weary themselves to 

commit wickedness.* When I would comfort 

myself against grief my heart i.s faint within me. 
The harvest is passed, the summer i.s ended, and 
we are nt)l saved.”* 

Jerusalem will become “a heap and 
den of dragons; the cities of Judah 
desolate, without an inhabitant.” Assyria 
received its death-blow at the hands of 
the Medes (an Aryan'S[)eaking race) and 
the Babylonians, and in these rising 
powers Jeremiah saw iha scourge wherc- 
w'ith Jehovah would pani.sh the Judxans. 
They were enrage d at his gloomy for- - 
bodings; they ntocked and persecuted 
him — as in every age its pro{)hets are 
stoned orscouted -threw him into prison, 
and shrank from killing him only because 
he spoke in the “ name of Jehovah.” 
j\nd yet, w’hilc uttering the despondent 
truths which have made “jeremiad ” a 
by-word, he told them that when the 
“seventy” years during which, speaking 
in round and sacred numbers, they were 
to be exiled from fatherland had passed, 
Jehovah would gather them again to 
Judaea : — 

“ After those days I will put my law in their 
inward parts and write it in their hearts, and will 
be their god, and iliey shall he my people. And 
they shall teach no more every man his neigh- 
bour and every man his brother, saying ‘Know 
Jehovah,* for they shall all know me, from the 
least of them to the greatest."* 

‘ Jer. ix. I, ff. * Jer. viii. 18, 20, 

» Jer. xxxi. 33, 34, 
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Not in what they have, but in what 
they are, is their life : — 

“ Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let 
not the rich man glory in his riches ; but let him 
that glorieth glory in this, that he understaiideth 
and knoweth me, that I am Jehovah exercising 
lovingkindness, judgment, and righteousness in 
the earth, for in these things I delight, saith 
Jehovah.”* 

Among the Hebrew writings called 
forth at a time when men’s hearts were 
failing them, and the success of the wicked 
puzzled them, the book of Job may j^er- 
haps be placed. Perhaps, because many 
learned men think it was not written till 
a later time, but its exact date and author- 
ship can never be settled. Neither is it 
known to what happy chance a work so 
unlike any of the other canonical books 
was admitted into the Jewish Scriptures; 
enough that it has preserved an ancient 
poem of wondrous beauty and majesty. 

The riddle which it seeks to solve is 
that world-wide one which once so greatly 
perplexed man: why the good often 
suffer, and why the wicked often prosper; 
and the author, instead of writing a 
tedious treatise, puts the matter in\he 
form of a story or “ drama,” setting forth 
action^ as that word means. 

There was a man named Job, who 
lived in the land of Uz. He was very 
rich, blessed with “seven” sons and 
“ three ” daughters ; and tliere was none 
so upright as he in all the earth, or so 
kind to his fellows: “when the ear heard 

him, then it blest him and he caused 

the widow’s, heart to sing for joy.” One 
day, when the angels of Jehovah appeared 
before him, Satan, whose duties were to 
act as a spy on men’s doings, taunted the 
god that Job did not serve him for naught, 
adding that, if he were stripped of all that 
he had, “he would curse thee to thy face.” 
So Jehovah, to test the truth of this, 
made odd parley with Satan, and gave 
him full power over Job short of taking | 
his life. Blow after blow then fell upon j 
the accused man, robbers seized his 
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cattle and killed his servants, death smote 
his children, and he himself was made 
loathsome with leprosy. Stripped of 
everything, his wife bade him curse 
Jehovah and die; but he said, “Shall we 
receive good at his hand, and not evil 
also ?” and would not “sin with his lips.” 
Then three old friends, hearing of hi^ 
troubles, came to him, and, after sitting 
in silence “seven days and seven nights,” 
Job, moved by a sympathy the more 
intense because repressed, poured out 
his grief and cursed the day of his birth. 
His friends, taking the common view of 
the matter that if ill befalls a man he 
deserves it, saw in all Jeb’s sufferings the 
just punishment of Jehovah for some sin, 
for said one, “Whoever perished being 
innocent, and when were the righteous 
cut off?” But Job, knowing that he had 
done no wrong, denied that his affliction 
was a proof of sin, and, complaining that 
the power of Jehovah is used to crush 
him, upbraids his God : ‘Ts it good unto 
thee that thou should oppress and despise 

the work of thine own hands Thou 

knowest that I am not wicked,” and in 
touching pathos appeals to the shortness 
of life ; “ Cease, then, let me alone, that 
I may take comfort a little, before I go 
whence I shall not return, even to the 
land of daikncss and the shadow oi 
death ; a land of darkness without any 
order, and where the light is as darkness.” 
He lakes comfort in the thought that one 
near to him as kin will arise and avenge 
his wrongs* ; — 

“ I knenv that mv Goel lives, 

And that he bijall aii^e, the last, upon the 
earth ” — 

a passage which, with those following 
has, oddly enough, been quoted as refer- 
ring to Jesus of Nazareth, and as a proof 
of the resurrection of the body ! 

A younger friend now appears, and, 
urging that suffering is sometimes sent 
for man’s good, reproves Job for vindi- 
cating himself instead of justifying “ the 
ways of God to man.” 

So the debate runs on. Job adherii^ 


• Jer. ix. 23, 24. 


* See |x 22. 
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to what he has said, his friends getting 
angrier with him, even to charging him 
[with wicked acts, till Jehovah himself 
^swers him “ out of the whirlwind,” and 
p words of unsurpassed grandeur bids I 
him look on the world around and learn 
the folly of contending with its Maker. 
Then the troubled man confesses his 
fault and is forgiven ; twice as much as 
he had before is bestowed upon him, 
and “ in all the land were no women 
found so fair as the daughters of Job.” 
After all, the author of the poem evades 
the question he has raised. He failed 
to see that nobleness and goodness have ; 
nothing whatever to do with what men : 
have; not even with happiness, which 
thousands of good men have died failing . 
to possess; that “the only happiness a , 
brave man ever troubled himself with 
asking much about was, happiness enough , 
to get his work done,”' leaving the rest ! 
to take care of itself, because “the well- i 
being of our souls depends uniy on wliat 
we are." 

At last the storm broke. l\i:ypt was 
crushed at Carclirmisii by the llaby- 
lonians, or, as they stiould now be called, 
the Chaldaeans, a name which they took 
from the Chaldai, or Kaldu, a con<nier- 
ing race of uncertain origin, who cq^pear 
in history during the ninth century u.c. i 
The peoples subject to Egypt passed 
under their rule, the Judaeans submitting i 
quietly ; but four years afterwards a 1 
rebellion brought the armies of Nebucha 
drezzar, the conqueror of Nineveh, to 
Jerusalem. The city was taken, the 
temple treasures seized, and a large 
number of the wealthier classes carriixl 
across the Syrian desert to Habylon. In 
less than ten years the stubborn people 
again revolted, and the Chaldican king 
once more laid siege to the famous city. 

It was bravely defended; as breaches 
were made in the walls, stones were 
taken from the palaces and houses to 

* Past and Preicnt^ p. 134. 


Stop them, famine so raged that noble 
ladies picked garbage from the dung- 
heaps and parents ate their own children; 
and at last, after a year and a half, the 
Chaldaeans forced an entrance, this time 
to blend no mercy with their vengeance. 
The ringleaders were put to death ; the 
king, after seeing his sons killed, had his 
eyes plucked out and was carried prisoner 
with large numbers of his subjects to 
Babylon. 'I'he city was then given over 
to the soldiers for plunder, and afterwards 
set on fire ; the “holy and beautiful house 
where their fathers praised Jehovah,” 
clierubim, altar, ark, all burnt. 

So fell Jeriis.dem, in the sight of whose 
ruins from the heights around the van- 
qui.shed poured out their lame?italions, 
because “abroad the sword bereaveth 
and at home is death.” 

“ Alas ! how (loth the city sit solitary, that was 
f'lll of people I 

Ho*,s is blic l>econie as a widow ! she that was 
great among tiie nations, 

The piinces ain<»ng the piovinces, how is slie 
become trihut xry ! 

Caplive is Judah gone forth because of afllic* 
tion and because of great servitude : 

She (iwelleth among the heatlien, she findelli 
no re.st : 

.Ml her persecutors overtook her in llie midst 
of her straits. 

Men I unto vou do I call, all ye tliat pass hy; 
l>e}u>id, and see 

If thete be any sorrow like unlo my sorrow, 
wliich IS done unlo me, 

Wherewith Jehovah hath alllicled me in the 
day of his fu re* anger/'* 

Th<- land was .so desolated that scaiccly 
a man of note was left in it, only “ the 
poor to be vine-dressers and husband- 
men,” and a few faithful like Jeremiah, 
for he, though invited to Babylon by the 
king, |)referred to remain. On the break- 
ing out of a third tumult, in which the 
Chaldaean governor was killed, many 
fled to Egypt, forcing jetemiah to go 
with them, while, another batch bcinf', 
exiled, the land was well-nigh cleared o 
every Judjean. 

* LHinontations i. 1 4, I2. 
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IV.— the: exile in babylon, and the return 


The vast desert which stretches across 
Africa and Western Asia is broken first 
by the hills that enclose the valley of the 
Nile, and then by the rising ground 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. 
This fertile, alluvial land, native 
home of the wheat-plant, invited the 
settlement and favoured the growth of 
great empires, so that it became at a 
very remote time a centre of civilisation, 
equal to, if not greater in importance 
than, Egypt, with which power its people 
long contended for the mastery over 
Syria. It was here, as we have seen 
already, that the Babylonian branch of 
the Semites had settled, and become the 
ruling population, fixing their capital at 
the city which, translating its Akkadian 
name into their own tongue, they called 
Bab-el, or “ gate of God.” 

During the brilliant reign of Nebu- 
chadrezzar the kingdom was extended 
from the 'I'igris to the Mediterranean, 
and Babylon became the most splendid 
capital of ancient times. It stood on 
both banks of the luiphrates, and was 
built in the form of a square, each side 
of which is said to have been fifteen 
miles long; but of so vast a walled 
province, as it might be called, the 
greater part was park, field, and garden 
Among the most famous buildings was 
the king’s palace, with its mimic moun- 
tain-terraces of trees and flowers called 
“hanging gardens,” accounted among 
the “seven wonders of the world.” 'Fhere 
was also the lofty Ziggurat of Bel, raised 
by Nebuchadrezzar in seven tower-like 
stories, faced with the colours of the 
sun, moon, and five planets, the topmost 
story being crowned with a temple. It 
was around this building that the legend 
had grown how the god had baulked 
the efforts of the workmen to raise it 
high as heaven to save themselves against 
another deluge, by confusing their speech. 


Babylon was not only a seat of gaiety 
and worship, but of commerce, art, and 
learning, 'i'hero the ships called on 
their voyages between Arabia and India, 
bringing the rough products of those 
lands to be exchanged for its finely- 
wrought goods ; there the far-famed 
Chaldiean astronomers watched the stars, 
and strove to read in their movements 
the fate of men and empires. Palm- 
groves still relieve - the tameness of the 
landscape, and in early spring the plain 
is covered with grass and flowers ; but, 
save by Arabs and a few villagers, the 
ancient sites are deserted, and the remains 
of canals that once carried the surplus 
waters to barren parts wind across 
swampy flats to which, if well drained, 
the fruitfulness of old would return. 
No piles of stately ruins, as at Athens, 
Baalbek, or Thebes, mark where Babylon 
and Nineveh once stood; shapeless 
rubbish heaps, happily undisturbed foi 
centuries, are the graves of palaces and 
temples yielding for our wonderment 
and knowledge priceless treasures ol 
literature and art ; seals with tiny images 
of gods and priests ; monster slabs 
depicting the exploits of mighty men, 
or shaped into winged human-headeci 
bulls and lions ; book-cylinders anc 
tablets, whose strange arrow-like strokei 
are not only complete annals of th< 
empire, but range from spelling lessoni 
to works on astronomy, from lists o 
charms to ward off evil and tables o 
omens from dreams, to epics and hymn 
to heaven-gods. 

It was over this land that the Judtean 
were scattered. Although “stripped bare,' 
as the word by wdiich they spoke of th* 
Exile means, they were, on the whole 
mildly treated, living under their owi 
elders, unhindered in the practice o 
their religion, and permitted to settl( 
as farmers and traders, some among theii 
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even rising to nigli omce in tne state. 
While the more easy-going strove to 
make the best of their lot by adopting 
the beliefs and customs of the Chal- 
daeans, the firmness of others kept 
[srael from becoming so merged among 
the conquerors as to efface what had 
hitherto kept it apart from races 
around. To these faithful ones the 
kindest treatment could never have 
itoned for banishment from the father- 
.and, and for the destruction of the holy 
shrine; “by the river of Babylon/' which, 
centuries before, their barbarous ancestors 
crossed and recrossed in their wander- 
ings, “they had sat down and wept when 
*^they remembered Zion.” Their yearn- | 
iings for lost home and temple, expre.ssed i 
Hn p-salms, were nourished l)y hopes of ; 
Vreedom drawn from the words of dead > 
Und living prophets, w'hen “the ran.somed I 
*of Jehovah shall return, and enter /ion | 
Iwith shouts,” when “everlasting joy shall ; 
%e upon their heads, and sorrow and sad- | 
Wss flee away.” The intluences of the ! 
'Exile w'ere very marked, the deviait, - 
drawn together by liieir common needs, j 
met from time to time, mo>.l likely every 
Sabbath, for the reading of the law ami 
for prayer, the value of which the) learned 
when cut off from temple and altar. 
And, although after the return the rebuilt 
temple was the chief ujit of worship and 
only place of sacrifice, the “synagogues,” 
50 called from a Greek word meaning 
^‘as.sembly,” which were founded in 
Palestine and wherever else the Jews 
irere scattered, were the prime nir.ins of 
ipreading a knowledge of the law and 
Maintaining the faith and unity of the 
ace. For they did what a temjrle and 
priesthood confined to one [rlure could 
lot do; and, although the importance* of 
•he temple was not les.sencd, the cla.s.s 
irho read and explained the law rose by I 
iegrees above tho.se wdio carried it out. 
iVhile in Babylon, the priests bu.sicd 
;hem$elves in drawing up new laws, graft- 
ng them upon old ones, and re casting 
;he traditions and legends relating to the 
arealion, as given in the first chapter of ' 
senesis ; to “ paradise ” (a Persian word i 


i meaning an ‘ enclosed garden and to 
man's fall, of which a like myth is found 
in the sacred books of the ancient Persian 
religion; and to the Deluge, which had 
its rise in Chaldiea, a land exposed to 
violent floods. 

On the death of Nebuchadrezzar, after 
a reign of forty-three years, the power of 
(’haldaea declined, and the victories of 
Cyrus, king of Persia, over the Medes 
and other peoples set aglow the hopes 
of the exiles. It W'as about this lime, 
when the rapid success of the Persians 
turned all eyes upon them, that one of 
the loftiest and richest minds am(mg the 
exiles poured forth, in w’ords of unsur- 
passed grandeur, the feelings which 
stirred in noble breasts. Since his name 
Ks unknown, he is commonly called the 
“second Isaiali,” because his w’ritingsare 
found in the last twenty-‘-'c*vcn cha})t(?rs 
of the h'ook of Lsai.ih. 1 Iis tluMucs are 
the advent of (lyriis, by whom Jehovah, 
declared to \>e the only true god, is to 
dt'liver Israel ; and the sufierings of the 
pious and failiiful servants of Jehovah, 
which shall h.ive their reward in the 
return of the ancient gloiy and the 
am ient faith, this in its fulness gather- 
ing into itself all mankind. He opens 
with words of gootl cheer, bidding the 
I prophet.s comfort the people, because 
' Jehovah is on his way to save them. 
lie - 

I 

; “Will cofjie like a vali.uU I'nr, while his arm 
ru’clh f';r hun ; hii. rcw.itil is wuh hnn, .xml hi.s 
recompense hefr^re him. He shall feed his lhK:k 
I:ke a sheplierd ; hr* vhali g.ather the l.iml'S w-ilh 
j his arm and rarty them in his Ijosom, and gently 
lead th«Ae th.ai are with yuung.”' 

I Compared to the tree stumps which 
! men iicw down, and burning puil tlicrci f 
in the fire wluTcwith to warm thcm.stdvc , 

' make of the rest a grid, wdiat an Aimigh’ 
and w'ise God is Jehovah! “To who; 
will ye liken him?” 

** I bth it not l>ecn told you from ihc bt*ginnin' 
Have ye not unUer.strxx) it since the foundutn^ 
of the earth? h is he (lint sillcth upon ilie viv 
of the earth, so that the inhabitants thereof so 


' Isa. xl. lo, II. 
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.as locasts, that stretcheth out the heavens as 
gauze, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell 

in Who hath made yonder heavens? It is 

he that bringeth out their host by number, that 
calleth them all by names, by whose infinite 

might and power not one is wanting. Hast 

thou not seen ? hast thou not heard ? Jehovah 
is the Everlasting, the maker of the ends of the 
earth ; he faintelh not, neither is weary ; there 
is no searching of his understanding. Youths 
may faint and be weary, and the strongest men 
may stumble ; but they that wait upon Jehovah 
shall renew their strength ,* they shall lift up their 
wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be weary, 
and they shall walk and not faint.”* 

Wherefore the exiles need not fear— 

** For I, Jehovah, thy God, the Holy One of 
Israel, thy Saviour, have given Egypt for thy 

ransom, Ethiopia and Seba for thee I am 

Jehovah, and beside me there is no savii)ur ; I 
will work, and who shall hinder ? Thus sailh 
Jehovah, your Redeemer, for your sake I ha\e 
sent to Babylon, and will drive them all away, 
even the Chaldieaiis into their proud ships.*’* 

Cyrus is spoken of as the ‘‘anointed, "3 
not as Messiah, but as the chosen instru- 
ment to free Israel by smiting the 
Babylonians. For in the second Isaiah 
we find the ideas about the Messiah 
altogether changed. Jle is no longer 
expected as a king of David’s house, or 
indeed a king at all j but portrayed as 
the righteous “servant of Jehovah,” who 
cries not, whose voice is fiot heard in 
the street, who, as a son of Israel, must 
bear its sorrows, be bruised for its 
measure of whose 
sufferings shall be the measure of its 
after-glory, because for that servant’s 
sake, Jehovah, to whom in common 
belief atonement must be made, will be 
merciful. Now, it is under such a figure 
ot speech, not uncommon to the Hebrew 
prophets, that Isaiah, as he himself 
declares, speaks of the pious section of 
Israel, not of any one man; and it is 
these pious ones who, as a part of the 
nation, must be “ wounded for its sins,” 
and thus secure from its appeased god 
the reward of that self-sacrificc in the 
good of the whole. Thus did the pro- 
phet dimly see a truth which is the life 

‘ ti>a. xl, 21-31. » Isa, xliii. 3-n* 

9 Isa. xlv. I. 


of the world, and which to Jesus, with 
his higher conceptions of God’s relation 
to man, came with such power that he 
not only proclaimed it, but died for it. 

At last the looked-for event occurred. 
The soldiers of Cyrus vainly tried to 
scale or batter down the thick and lofty 
walls of Babylon, and so had recourse to 
secret measures. T'hey dug a canal 
which diverted the waters of the Eu- 
phrates, and then, while the besieged, 
trusting to their strong defences, were 
feasting, crossed the river-bed under 
cover of the darkness, crept under the 
unguarded water-gates, and took the city, 

** The under-world is stirred below, and comes 
forth to meet ihee : 

It siirreth up the shades for thee, even all 
leaders ol the earth : 

With one mouih they cry to thee, 

Thou, too, art an empty shadow as we : tbwi 
art become like unto us I 
Thy pride is brought dms n to the under-worW* 
and the melody of thy lutes, 

How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 xhlniwitf 
one, son of the morning ! ” * } 

Soon after this great victory Cynis 
gave the Jews, as we may now call thmi 
leave to return to their native land and 
rebuild their temple, the sacred vessels 
of which he restored. Whether or not 
any service rendered to him by the 
exiles had prompted this kindly act, it 
was a wise one, lx*cause it secured him 
the gratitude of a brave people, who, thus 
placed on the western outposts of the 
empire, would be its trusty defenders 
against attacks from Egypt. In such 
psalms as the 126th-- 

“ When Jcliovah brought home the captivHj 
of Zion, 

We were like them that dream, 

Then was our mouth tiileil with Uughtcr, 
And our tongue with singing ” — 

we read what joy their release fron 
bondage gave the Jews. But whilij 
some thousands, and these mainly thtj 
priestly and poorer classes — “ the chafiT/^ 

* Isa. xiv. 9 - 12 . The Quotations from ih 
Isaiahs are from the scholarly translation ci 
Professor T. K. Cheyne. 
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as they were called —availed themselves 
of the leave to return, the larger number, 
“ the wheat, preferred to remain in the 
land which had so long been their home. 
Indeed, when we remember that nearly 
fifty years had passed since the fall of 
Jerusalem, it is clear that most of the 
earliest captives must have been dead ; 
Others then young had grown old, and, 
to those who had been born in Chaldsea, 
Judxa was a strange land, round which 
no memories of childhood or regri‘ts of 
manhood gathered. No wonder, there- 
fore, that these lacked zeal and courage j 
to pluck up roots firmly struck in their j 
rich foster-land and transplant them in I 
barren JudeCa, and that they shrank from I 
i long journey across an unbroken 
iesert where supplies of food and watu I 
vere fitful, and which was infested with ; 
obber-tribes. But they who brave<i ■ 
hese dangers were buoyed up \sith the ! 

: hope of seeing Jerusalem, and taking 
.part in the glorious work of raising tlu* 

; fallen temple, 'I'hey cheered the wav 
with songs which they could not sing “ in 
a strange land,” and at last, after nioiul'.s 
of toil and hanKhg), reaclu d tle ir 
journey’s end. 'i'ney found the land 
desolate, for what the mad havoc of war 
had Sjiared had h<\.n dost roved by lie: 
iWild tribes that swept over it ; but they 
pet to work with a will to “ l)uiid up tlu* 
pld ruins, and rear the ])la<.es that had 
long lain waste.” An altar to [rhovah 
[was raised at Jeru^ah'iii on the inupie 
bite, and ihe foundation of anotln-i 
temple laid amidst songs of [iraise and 
pound of trumpets and cymbals ; but an 
pntoward event hiiMhued th<- romph tion 
i>f the building until trie reign of l)ariiis 
The vSamarii.ins rami' forward with nfO-r^ 
pf help, savinti, U'e likewisr, as ye du, 
pbey Jeliovah:”' but lii<Mr aid wa', 
spurned because they were not pure 
I* sons of Iifael ” a foolish lilunfier, for 
|he Jews had more or less inter married | 
jvitli other races from tlie (^anaanites ; 
[iownwards, and among th(‘ returm-d 
jxiics vvf.re [iicmii'-rs of the 'Fen 'Fribc',. 


who had fewer scruples than the Judaeans. 
At any rate, the refusal so angered the 
Samaritans that they laid false charges 
1 against the Jews before Cyrus, who with- 
i drew his permission for the rebuilding, 
and thus arose undying hate between the 
two races. 

'Fhe arrival of the Persians in Babylon 
had not only given freedom to the Jews, 
but, in tlie course of time, wrought 
I certain changes in their cu.stoms and 
! beliefs, influencing these the more because 
the religion of the Persians, who were an 
Ai van s[)eaking race, was far purer and 
loftier in kind than any otiier with which 
the Jews had come in contact. In their 
oldest hymns they praise one Creator 
(jf all thing'>, of \¥honi they liad no image, 
and whom they worshipped on hill-top 
with symbol of fire. Beneath him they 
pictured hostile hosts of light and dark- 
ness, the head (d’ the evil spirits being 
Ahiiman, who sought to spoil the good 
work of Cod, Icmpti d the fust pair to 
^iii, and brought death among mankind, 
but his triumph was lor a Unit: onl), and 
ont: day the “hero of proj>hets,” Sao^hyas, 
a s.iviour, virgin born, would leiuw tlu' 
eaill), and make even the wicked juire 
Now, th'* Jews already bi*h\‘ved m 
angels dwelling around Jehovah ; hut 
from the tine' of liieir contact vvuth the 
IVisianswe fuuUhis belief much enlarged, 
ordtus of angels, whose names are 
bouovved from the Persian, playing a 
vciy active jiart between heaven and 
oarth, ruling the elements and seasons, 
and placi-d as guardian angels over 
natitms and persons.' Jehovali was said 
to tTeat** .suf h spirits daily ; the good 
dt'cds and thoughts of a man are irans 
formed into them. In the Iveaulili: 
st try from the Persian sacred hook 
quoted in the Childhood of ihe U'of i . 
they await his soul with welcome as 
enters Paradise. 

I’lm Jews had regarded Jehov.di asi 
author of both good and evil ; but n 
their views changed, and they began ' 


hshras v. 


CJ, Malt. wiit. lu. 
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believe in crowds of demons, ruled over 
by an arch-fiend, the ideas about whom 
were transferred to Satan. I'hese demons 
had their home in the middle air, and 
were invisible, because “ the Holy One, 
blessed is he, had created their souls, 
and was about to create their bodies 
when the Sabbath set in”; but “if power 
were given to the eye to see them, no 
creature could exist.” Every one has 
10,000 at his right hand and i,ooo at 
his left hand, and, since they rule chielly 
at night, no man should greet another 
lest he salute a demon, 'rhey haunt 
lonely spots, often assume the shai)e of 
beasts, and it is their presence in the 
bodies of men and women which is the 
cause of madness and other diseases. 

'Fhe Persians believed in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, in a heaven called 
“ Paradise,” and also “house of hymns/’ 
because the angels were said to sing 
hymns there ; in a hell, or “ house ot 
destruction,” and in a i>ridge between 
the two places, along which the souls of 
the pious alone passed in safety, while 
the wicked fell from it into hell. I'oi 
awakening the (h'ad, restoring life 
destroyed by death, and holding the last 
judgment, the great “prophet” Saoshyas 
will appear.* 'Po what extent these 
ideas were borrov.cd by the Jew's, or 
were worked out by themselves, is un- 
certain, as no traces of advance beyond 
their crude notions about “ sheol ” are 
found till long after the return from 
exile. We know' that the influence of 
the Persians spread in divers forms 
through the Jews who remained in 
Babylon, and who had settled w'estward 
in Persia, for as late as the third century 
before Jesus the feast t)f Purim was 
introduced from thence, and the influ 
ence of Jewish schools in Babylon long 
survived the destruction of the Jewish 
State. 

For some sixty years after the second 
temple was finisiicd tlie records of Jew'i.sh 
history are scanty. Enough, however, 


exists to show that the zeal of the exiles 
had died away and a lax state of things 
crept in, bringing with it the old danger 
that other gods would be worshipped by 
the side of J ehovah. But a great change 
came about on the arrival of a second 
batch of exiles under the lead of Ezra, a 
priest and scribe “who had prepared his 
heart to seek the law of Jehovah and to 
do it.” 

The ‘'•cribes, a class who from this 
time uke a leading place in Jewish 
history, were in bygone days clerks of the 
stale, to whom, as skilled in writing, fell 
the fluty of co[)ying the records, making 
out lists of ‘;f)ldiers, etc., and afterwards 
of transcribing Israel’s law and history, 
which, as has been said, became its 
sacred bo<jks. 

; I'^zra was armed with full power to 
reform and uphold the religion of his 
fathers, and he set about his work with 
ardour. As a strict Jew, one thing 
’ greatly shocked him ---namely, to find 
I that the “chosen ” of Jehovah had not 
I kept themselves apart from other |)eople, 

I .some among tiiem, priests as well, having 
married foreign women. Bowed down 
with grief, and wearing all its signs, he 
besought Jehovah to fi^rgive this sin, and 
gave the offenders no peace until they 
had vowed that these women, and their 
dear childien too, should be sent away ! 
i It w’as a terribly harsh and cruel thing 
I to do, for it w'as ix'tter that the Jews as 
j a race should perish utterly than that 
' the law' of unselfishness and justice 
i should be set aside, and the love of 
i fathers for innocent mothers and little 
I ones crushed ; but the history of this 
I tearful woilvi is full of such examples of 
' misguided, loveless zeal, 
j 'lirat larger views tlian these were 
1 taken by some is shown in the fresh and 
i lovely story of Ruth the Moabitess, 
which is thought to belong to tin's time, 

I A Jew named Elimelech, with his wife 
j Naomi, and their two sons, driven by 
famine from Judah, had settled in Moab. 

' In the course' of time the father and sons 
died, and Naomi, hearing that “Jehovah 
had visited Iiis people in giving them 


* i lung’s Essays on the Parsis^ p. 313. 
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So 

Vead)” resolved to return to Judah, the Great Synagogue,” in reshaping the 
She begged the widows of her two sons records of his nation into one Book of 
to stay in their native land, and, after the I>aw, or the Pentateuch, nearly in 
hesitating a little, Orpah kissed her and the same form in which it still exists, 
rieturned unto her people and gods That is to say, Ezra added to the older 
but Ruth refused to stay behind, saying, version of that work the laws and legends 
“Intreat me not to leave thee or to drawn up and arranged by Jewish priests 
return from following after thee, for in Babylon, and thus it received its final 
whither thou goest I will go, and where touches at the hands of those who 
thou lodgest I will lodge : thy people regarded everything from a priestly 
shall be my people, and thy God my standpoint. The voices of the prophets 
God. Where thou diest will I die, and were hushed, for Ezekiel, with his fantastic 
there will I be buried; Jehovah do so figures and tedious details about the 
to me and more also (a form of oath to temple and its “courts for l)()iling and 
the god) if aught but death part thee baking,’'* has small title, despite some 
and me.” - high moral teaching, to foremost place 

So they came together to Bethlehem, among them. Even Malachi, tlie last 
Naomi’s native place, and, it beung of the prophets, wiu) asks, “ Have we 
harvest time, Ruth wont out to glean, I not all one father?” fell below the lofty 
ind “her hap was to light on a part of ' standard of Amos :uui others, and pro- 
:he field belonging to Hoaz, a ri>:h man mote<l the narrow ideas of E/ra. So it 
ind near kinsman of Elinieleeh,’* who, r.imo to j).iss tliat the simj)le desert code 
loming among his reaptus, a'lked who of Moses, with sik h unwritten laws as 
ihe was, and learned the story of her applied it to after tunes, with the traces of 
levotion to the forlorn Naomi. lie natuie worship an<l Niill lower i<ioialries, 
ipproached her with kind words, ami appeartal, after e\<'luding image-worship, 
>ade her, wiien the resting hour < human sacrifice^ maeir, as a great 

oin the reapers .md Mt with tlu rn, body ot rules dealing w ,th the prie.sts, the 
[uietly .saying to Itiem, “ I^et her gieati i lemifie ’-ervices and vicrifict's, the fcast.s, 
ven among the .sheaves, <ind rer)roa(:h j chiHly those ot l’a>sover, \Ve< ks 'iaber- 
ner not, and let fall also some of the ! nai'les New Moon, and the Sabbath ; 
handfuls of purpose for her, and leavci ' alv) with foot.s cleetn and unclean; Inal 
them that she may glean them, and ' by ordeal ; and a crowd of details whose 
rebuke her not.” | only intere t and value now consist in 

When she return'd well l.uleii to I the light which they throw upon the 
Na( )mi and tcjul her siory, Naomi in 1 history of r^ hgioiis ritt:s anil (’cnmionies. 
structed Rulli to claim her rights under ! d'hus arose the “ d'horah ” or “d'oruh,” 
the “ levirate,” by winch the near rela- | meaning “ l.aw,” which was made bind- 
tive was recpiired to marry the* widow' of i mg on every jew as the law of Jehovah; 

his brother or other kin ■'man, and the i anri, that no one miglit ple.id ignorance 

end was that Boaz took her as Ins wife, ot it, E/ra appointed slated times for it • 
Whatever other mofvc.s the writer of reading in public. In this he was aided 
this exiiuisite si(;ry miy have had, it by tin- aniv.d ()f Nebcmiab, a devout 
certainly tended to show that love and Jew, rupbearer to tlic Persian king 
duty were to prevail over laws against Moved with [)ily for the forlorn state «■ 

intermairiage witii the “stranger,” and his I'ountry, lu* wcis at his own prayi 

he even makes Ruth to fje mother of made governor ot [ud.ea, and on ariiv; 
Obed, from w'hom King David was at once set alioiit rebuilding the wjl 
descended. and gateways of Jerusalem, the ruim 

We hear no more of Ezra for thirteen condition of which laid the city open 
irears, a time which he probably spent, 1 
urith other scribes, known as “ men of 1 


' Ch. xlvi. 
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constant attack. So hindered were the 
workmen by the jealous tribes around 
that “the builders every one had his 
sword girded by his side, and so 
builded”;* but the bulwarks were 
at last completed, and the people were 
gathered in peaceful assembly to hear 
the law read. In the vivid account 
given in the book of Nehcmiah,* hLzra is 
said to have paused from time to time in 
his reading that the Levitos or priests’ 
assistants might “give the sense and 
cause them to understand the reading.” 
This shows that the law had to be trans- 
lated or explained, the reason being that 
the Hebrew language in which it was 
written was then a dead language, for 
the exiles had dropped its use during 
their captivity, and acquired the mixed 
tongue called Aramaic or S\ro-Chaldaic, 
w'hich remained the written and spoken 
language of Palestine till after the time 
of Jesus; indeed, it is, with certain 
changes, the speech of the peasants there 
to this day. 'I'hen, again, some parts of 
the law were so old tnat their meaning 
and first purpose were forgotten, or had 
no bearing on the state of things which 
had arisen during the changing fortunes 
of the Jews. That which was adapted 
to Babylon was not suited to Judaia, and 
hence arose not only Aiamaic versions of 
the sacred book, but the famous body of 
oral or unwritten law as “a hedge ”3 
about the written law, to protect and 
' explain it, to find in its sentences and 
words, 4 or, failing these, in the very 
shape of its letters, meanings that could 
be converted into rules aj)pl) ing to any 
and every case that might arise. 

The veneration in which the “ thorah ” 
came to be held knew no bounds and 
led to the wildest ideas. It was said to 
be one of the “seven” things which 

He deliberate in jij<b:inent ; raise up many 
disciples ; and mak: a fence (or hedge) to ihe 
Tliorah.” Pirqe Aboth (or Sayings of ihe 
Fathers), ch. i. i. Edit. Rev. C. T-ylor. 
Cambridge University Press, 

4 Cf, Deutsch’s Lit. Remains, Art, “ Talmud,” 
p. 14 . I 


existed before the world, and to have 
supplied the pattern by which Jehovah" 
made all things.* He himself, as Chief 
Rabbi, wears phylacteries (slips of parch- 
ment with passages front the “ thorah ^ 
written on them, bound as charms round 
the forehead and arm), and spends three 
1 hours every day in reading the “ thoiah ” 
and discussing it with his angels ! While 
the world and all therein was made in 
six days, the law was not given till after 
forty days, and then in every language, 
Israel alone haxing the wisdom to accept 
it. “1'urn it and again turn it,” said 
the scribes, “for the all is therein, and 
thy all is therein,”® and in this belief 
they stretched its words and commands 
to cover the life of e\erY Jew in its 
smallest details. As time rolled on, the 
i 01 al law became so revered as to be 
I legardedofequal value with the “thorah,” 

! and to have been given by Jehovah to 
I Moses at the same time. Such an 
j extreme notion, of couise, raised the 
I men who were its guardians and ex- 
1 pounders into high importance: “the 
iear of the master” was to be as the 
“fear o( heaven”; and to dispute with 
a rabbi was to argue with Jehovah him- 
self. Tor centuries the ever-growing 
mass of oral law was preserved in the 
memories of these sciibcs, or masters, 
or rabbis; and it was not till above a 
century after the final overthrow of the 
Jewibh state that the huge body of laws 
and legends was gatlicied into the 
“Taliiuid.”3 This enormous book is 
known only to a learned few, and it is 
from their wiitings upon it that we have 
culled here and there a blossom of wise 
counsel, paiable, or stoiy which they 
have found growing in the tangled wilder- 
ness of its grotesque legends, trivial talk, 
and nuiundeiings over siqierstitions dead 
or dying. 

The humblest Jew might lise to a 
place among the “ Masters of the Law,” 
and it is to the credit of this class that 
they were not paid as teachers, but lived 

* P. Aboth, p. 27. ■ /b., V. 32. 

I * See Appendix, Note C. 
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by some handicraft. Many of the greatest 
rabbis followed such trades as carpenters, 
tentmakers, weavers; and in the 'lalmud 
.we find an exalted place given to work. 
Its union with piety is taught in the 
following story : “ One day a sage walking 
through a crowded market place met the 
prophet Elijah, and asked him who out 
of the multitude there woiiUl be saved. 
Elijah first pointed to a turnkey who was 
merciful to his prisoners, and next to 
two common-loc^king working men. The 
sage, meeting them, asked what were 
their saving works, and they, greatly 
puzzled, could only say : ‘ ^Ve are but 
poor workmen who li\e by out trade. 
VV^hen we meet anybody \\ho setuus sad 
we join him, and we talk to hii", and 
:heer him, so that he foutls In'* eiif!'. 
^nd if We know of t\so p* ople w'no h.i\e 
quarrelled we talk to ir.. :n, arui pt rMimie 
them until we have m ul(‘ them {iieiid-. 
again. 'I'his is our whole life.'” .\mong 
the parables, .so favourite a <>f 

instruction in the I'.a>t, we hoe ilvs** ' 
on death” and “(e.-pendeii' -- on (’mhI." j 
“Man is horn wit :i his }ia:i'l>< I- n* h'-d: 
he dies with them wide* hail' r.ng 

lite, lie de e- < t) .pa-o e\fr)t:ung. 
leaving the waid, ad ili.u lie p -d 
slips away. Even as a l</\. is a man: 
as a fox whieh ‘.'mng a l.nc vne n od 
lusted after its giapev. Hut In.* we^ 
fat to cree[) b.’twet n the nair^jw’ p.i’m 'n, 
and .so alter three da\s‘ la-^ting iw - ame 
thin enough to get thro’um. IluinL: 
tlien fea'juai on tla’ grajx -', he .iim'-U 
grew fat, anri loiild ns't gc? cut untii he 
had fa'>tr d three dav^ unh 

man : por,r and naked h'* < nnes the 
world, poor and naked he t. a\ :t ’ 

“'Flic scholars of Rabbi .‘^nnon !>» n 
Joehai onee a^k'•d him : ‘ \Miv d.d nr)t 
Jehovah give to Isr.ir-l enough m.mna to , 
suffice* lh<*m for a y( ar at one tune, 
inste.id of nu-nng it o.it daily?' 'Fhc ' 
rabbi replied: *I will answer vr with a 
parable. I here \v.k oru e* a king wlio 
had a .son tf^j wiifun he gave a e<*rtaiii 
sum once a year, it so h.ap(M:ncd that 
tho day on whi* h lliis adownn* r w;t» rhie j 
was this only day m the year wheut the I 


I father saw hi.s son. So he changed his 
' plan, and gave his son each day his 
! allowance for that day only, and then 
the son visited his father every morning. 
So was it with Israel : each father, being 
dependent upon the m.anna sent by 
Jehovah every day for the support of 
his family, luul his mind thereby directed 
to the Clre.it (liver.'” 

The three pillars that sustain the world 
' are “ the law, worship, and the bestowal 
( of kindnesses.’’' Fhc law begins, and 
j ends in charity, as it is written, “ .\nd 
j the Lord (lod made unto Adam and to 
I his wife coats of skin and clothed them,”' 

' and HI tin- aecount of the death of 
Mt>ses, “ And he buried him.”-’ Meek- 
ness we leain from (lod himself, for 
“he cho.v; Mount Sinai frr)m whii h to 
give hi.s r omn.;tndu!enls because it is 
the lowliest of the mount uns, to show 
that his spirit rests only upon the meek 
and lowlv. lit* c.ill(‘d to Mcces not 
from a lotiy tree, but to an a lowlv bii''h, 
\\ j;"n hr sii ike to I’.lij.ih, he eame not 
in the wind Ml tin* iightn. ng oi the earth- 
rjU.tkr, but ill the ‘still small \o;e«*.'” 
^ix Imn-litd .Old ihirtrrn eMminaud 
ni.' nts w'ro* sp-.krn to .\I(»srs 
a' Cording to tiir number of d.tys m tin* 

•1 ir >eir, and 2 pS .inswf‘ring to the 
pi.*:, «>t the human body.* ’F:)'"‘e 
lLvi<!, .n the ISalms (w. 2-5), redu. • i! 
e> e..-\,n, Lai.ib txwiii. i--) rests them 
eji >,i\ . Mic.ih (vi. M) on three, and 
Hibikkuk oil oiu' (n. 4), “'Fhc just 
*■ i i.ili live 1 ly hi > faith. ' 

Ibur a.if a h w of the wise proverbs 
.md < oimseis that glitter amid pages ol 
du!i:t , ■ 

•' liUle a: i\ <1.. tmjrh." 

“ !r.ue:'-g f>tji firing IS ihf* gfrcirel lo-n. 

'* ^ (V r. t. wfi, jj I tuvr I '-Mil •>' le- . 

[>rr' h uu* ■ 'J. *m nrf fuvr li isuo'. ’* 

“ I f.'- 'i.iv o siiert, ,11x1 ih«* ix^k »n greo*. i 
lijr wrrMix-n .ir»* sluggisiv. tlinigli tii<' it w.ee ' 
gi U, afel th'* M.iMri tif fiu' heiisc’ o iifgi ni 
• Ji ' III- uml-cnt i»n ihrr !n r'tin;ilr:r t!ir « 

I'U* tl,'»u nuiiit n'»t tin r* f>fr rr.iv firm itb 

* /' \ i * (ien 111 

* . /p. 

* Fd»Tsh/’imb /ifSe/M Aa//<»«, |>. 
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“Who is wise? He that learns from every ! 
man, for it is said, * From all my teachers I yet : 
understanding.’ ” 1 

“Who is mighty? lie that subdues his 
nature ; for it is said, * He that is slow to anger j 
is better than the miglity, and he that rulcth his 
spirit than he that laketh a city.’ ” ; 

“Who is rich? He that is contented with I 
his lot; for it is said, ‘When thou eato'-t the j 
labour of thy h.ands, liappy art thou, and it shall . 
be well with thee. ’ ” 

“ Despise not any man, and carp not at any 
thing, for thou wilt tind tiial there is not a man 
that has not his hour, and not a thing that i.as 
not its place.” 

“ He who learns as a lad, to what is he like ? 
To ink written on fresh paper; and h.e w!i<> 
learns when old, to what i*, he like.-' To mk 
written on used paper.” 

“ Regard not the fhsk, but what is therein.*’ 

“ Rejoice not when thine* et (.my fall-, t'.., ami 
let not thine heart be glid when he stum! h. ih.*’ 

“ When the ngnieini'. dies it i> the eaith mat ■ 
loses.” 

“ Repent one day before thy d- 

“There are ihiei- crowns* <.i the liw, ’lu; 
priesthood, the kingship; but th*.* mown of a 
good name is greatei ih.in ihcm all." 

In another place the same idea occurs ; 
“The law has grown to he a wide sea, 
but it will some day shrink into thi.s one 
command, Walk beiore (lod and he - 
holy.” 

Among the foolish comments on the 
Jewi.sh Scriptures, Adam is said to ha\c 
been created with two f.iccN, as it i.s 
written, “'i’hou hast beset me behind 
and before.” \Vhen I'.sau embraced 
Jacob, the neck of the latter became 
marble; the haunchbone of Og was 
three miles in extent, and his teeth grew 
so long that they wore eiuangk-d m the 
rocks, .so the Psalmist says, “ I'hou hast 
broken the teeth of the ungodly gems ■ 
fell from heaven with the manna ; wliat- ‘ 
per a man wished for, that he had, as : 
it is written, “Thou hast lacked nothing";' | 
good angels are created daily, as it says, j 
“They are new every morning.”*' Of! 
the twelve hours of the day, the Holy ; 
One, ble.ssed be he, sits during the la.si | 
three and amuses himself with Leviathan, 
as it is written, “the Ixviatluni whom 
thou hast made to play therein,” 


“ Not the place honours the man, but the 
man the place.” 

“The reward of good works i.s like dates, 
sweet and ripening late.” 

“ The best preacher is the heart ; the best 
teacher is time; the best book is ;lic world; 
the best friend is God.” 

To return to our story. Xehemiah 
left Jeru.salem for a time, and on a 
second visit found that the reforms which 
he; and Ezra had liroaght about with 
such fair promise had failed. The law 
was neglected, all manner of work was 
done on the Sabbath, the gifts to the , 
temjile had fallen off, and the priests 
had Ceased to perform their duties. The 
Zealand anger of Nehemiahvvere arou.sed; , 
he st'jpped the Sabbath iradinc:, levied , 
a general tax for the temple Service, and 
summoned the pric-sts and Levites to 
r' turn to the sinciuary. The people, as 
of old, had muFied foreign women, and 
among the offenders was a grandson of 
th(* Ingh-pne.st, who, refusing to put away 
his wife, departed with her to her own 
country, Samaria. With the permission 
of the Per'^ran king, he built a temple on 
Mount (Li./.im, founded a priesthood 
there, and claimed ih.at it and not Mount 
Mov.ih was the p’a<'e where “men 
ouuh.t to worship.” 'riiis act and the 
relusal of the Samaritans to ackncAvledge 
as saerc-d any ol'ner book than the 
“ ihiuah ” in which w(.:e the stoiies of 
the patriarchs, wiuisc rcl.es, the well of 
Jaco!>, the grave of Joseph, and the oaks 
under wliu 'n Abntluun saenheed. were 
aioimd them, widened still more the 
bre.ich between them ami the Jews. 

Idir under the rule of Neiienr.ah a 
batch of l)ooks, known under the 
common term of the “ proplicts,” was 
added to the 1 Icbrevv Scriptures. Accord- 
ing to the book of Maccaix’es, “he, 
founding a library, gathered, together the 
acts lU' the kings, and tlie prophets, and 
of David, and the epistles of the kings 
concerning the holy gifts."* 

This verse is commonly explained as 
follows : — 'I'he letters from lorcign kings 
related to the gifts w hiclt they had made 


• Deut. ii, 7, 


* iii. 23. 


' 2 Macc. ii. 13. 
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to the temple ; the things concerning 
the kings’^ are the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, these last 
two being treated as one by the Jews; 

!^the “prophets^' are the books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
prophets, these last making up one book 
in the Jewish Scriptures. “ 'Hie acts ol 
David” are certain p^alnis winch tiadition 
ascribed to him, but these tormed part j ye. 
of later additions to tlK);5e scriptures. 

Reference was made at p. lo to mans^ 
avoidance of uttering the names ot 
his deities, and it is about in is time lluii 
we find tile jiracbce spn .idmg among 
the Jews of OK'ing another wur<l for 
Jehovah, the \ihnl ire.pient being 
'“Adonai”— that is, ‘‘land' <.>i “M i/o-. 

They did this ni <*:Mtnn'e to a M.p 
posed coinmandi in the [ 

tile 'Av-!-i tfansl 
:'.!e 'U' Lv 


prie. 5 t, and the people, freed from the 
unrest which attended struggles for king- 
ship, puisued their way in peace, finding 
in their religion a joy and strength which 
manifests itself in the Psalms and other 
writings of that cpiiel lime. 

'J'heir history ends in the Old Tc^l.i 
nient with the death ol Nehemiah, aui 
foi ii[)vvards of two hundicd and thin 
lib after that evi.nl om iiifi>rmation 
of the hcantmsl kitui. although the hu! 
that is known is of miKh value f..- 
undersiandnig how i hanges were wioiigj.t 
in the thou^..iil and hte of the nation 
Wht n in Its turn the Persian euii>u . 
into wliosf. gr.p b'‘d eoine, }i ; 

briore the .umi ^ ot Alex.ind' i t. . 
(beat, the I*"’, -ilUf a ht show . 

to the d»'Uiin: 4, / 


i< is*, in- }'. 


li 


b 

..r bv tie. 


m our version “ b 
phrase, “ proraonme 
traditions say toat 
uttered but or: e a 
priest, on ilic l).i> or .’vmncm.nt. 
he entered tlie “holy (C hohes, 
that It was sp'^ken fu t. * lot o' 

Simon the . .. ve. 

falniud, he wno t ' ; ' 

it shall have no iiil tn te.e o i 
come. 

'Phe law w'.ts now on. ».* m-re m.; 
and although lijc i -r 

and exp<mnUcrs, w# :c siowiy a>\ r ' 
the pnous who.H; outy w.i-, 
carrying out its decrees, U.«:{i ' 
were one in ti.e zeal wjrh wbi^ h 
urged itscomman(i4><ai the >;>.*• 
these rcsjxj tided wnh a j;’- ! “i/ ft 
to tlut whicii, int\:fw c, r, w;:h 
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love for the shrtne where Jehovah wa^ 
believed to ilweli Under the nold ruU , 

4rf Persia, which left them uiimoleslcd j 
m long as their tribute was paid, they \ 
iuerrased in wealth and €»>rttetil. I hc j 

puwcf was m the liands of the high 1 al>uui Jesus. 
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the “ thorah,” and afterwards the entire | 
Jewish scriptures, were translated, with ! 
certain alterations, into Greek, for the j 
use of the Egyptian Jews. This version ; 
is known as the “Septuagint”; and, 
although the stricter Jews in Palestine . 
looked on such a work as profane, and 


even observed the day of its completion 
as a day of fasting, its use was so ex* 
tended that nearly all the quotations 
from the Old I estament which are given 
in the writings comprising the New Testa- 
m^;nt are taken from it. 


V.— TllK WAR OF 

Thr long years of quiet under the rule ' 
of the Persians and the Greeks were 
followed by stormy limes, which rcachiod 
the height of their Uiry in the reign of the 
Syrian king, Antiuchus Epiph.ines, or 
“the Brilliant," surnamed from his freaks, 
both terrible an<i comic, Kpimanes, or 
“the Madman." On the faith of a 
report that he was dead the Jews revolted 
and imprisoned the high-pri**st, :i cicaiure 
who had bouglit the |)]:ice which he 
held. \Vhen Antiochus nrard of the 
outbreak, he was not sorry fur lh(! pre- 
text which it gave him {«.» punish the 
Jews and enforce his desigi^s upon them. 
Twice was Jerusiilem given over the 
fury of his soldiers, who smote it very 
sore and destroyed murh people of 
Israel,"* and in the eiul he issuevl a 
decree commanding all his sul)jecu to 
worship the gods of Greer ' alone. Some 
complied ; the temple on Mount (^eri/im 
was, with the consent of the Samaritans, 
dedicated to Jupiter, but the opiX)sitiou 
of the faithful Jews brought on them a 
bitter persecution. 'Phe temple at Joru* 
^lem was made a shrine of Jupiter 
Olympius ; a sow was sacrificed on the 
altar, and broth prepared from its flesh 
sprinkled over the holy place and on 
copies of the law. The synagogues were 
destroyed, the keeping of the S,abbaih 
forbidden, and the Jews who refused to j 
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yield were put to cruel torture and linger- 
ing deaths. 

Had Antiochus left their religion 
alone, it would, a> in ibc have 

(piietly imbibed the ideas lloating around 
it ; but his efiurts to uproot it gave rise to 
a movement which planted it the more 
firmly, so that in .after-time it }>ut forth 
the naf.ve flower of the religion of 
Jesus, bur at this crisis ;in a^cd priest, 
named Mattathi.is, who with his ftve 
M>ns had withdrawn to the village of 
MtHiin, had, m slaying at the idol altar 
an apostate Jew, kindled a spark which 
set the whole land abkue. Mattathias 
lived only a short white after this; but 
the number of galhnt and faithful men 
who docked around him were already 
a little army, and they found the 
needed leader in his chosen son, Judas 
Maccaocus,* a brave and withal gentle 
man, that he w’as renowned unto 
the utmost parts of the earth, and received 
unto him such as were ready to perish.*** 
He won nearly every battle, and at laid 
retook Jerusalem, cleansed the teiuplei 
cleared the courts, where “ the shrubs 
grew as in a forest,’* > built a new altauTi 

* This name, commonly tnin<i(Atis) the “Haw* 
merer, U of unceriatn mcAning, twat is lielievcd 
to have been a title of JudrMi himaclf* 

** Martel,*’ the surname of Charles of Fimncia 
An admirable life of him, bv Lieutenant Omdee, 
is publtslictl in Umi ** New Hutarch ” series. 

* I Msec. iiL 9. » /A, iv. 


* I Macc. i. 3a 
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and “ sacrificed the sacrifice of deliver- 
ance and praise.” He died fighting 
against overwhelming numbers of the 
Syrians, and was succeeded by his 
brothers Jonathan and Simon, under 
whom the complete freedom of the nation 
was secured. John Hyrcanus, son of 
Simon, greatly extended the kingdom ; 
Galilee, Samaria, the lands of Edom and 
beyond Jordan were subdued, and, 
crowning triumph for the Jews, the rival 
temple on Gerizim, which had been an 
offence to them for 200 years, was razed 
to the ground. 

So for a brief space it seemed as if the 
visions of the prophets had come to 
pass and the former days returned ; for 
the Jews were their own masters, subject 1 
only to the law of Moses as expanded 
and expounded by the scribes, paying no 
tribute, and, among other tokens of 
independence and increase of wealth, 
giving cheerfully the temple tax in coin 
bearing the inscription of the high priest. 

Although each had its rise at an earlier 
time, it is during the Maccabean period 
that mention is first made of two great 
schools or parties among the Jews— 
namely, the Pharisees and Sadducees, of 
whom some account will more fitly follow 
in speaking of the relations between them 
and Jesus. 

Save in a few misleading words from 
Tacitus,* we look in vain for any reference 
to the heroic struggle, with its brilliant 
but short-lived success, in any Greek or 
Roman writer ; and indeed the most 
celebrated among these last exhibit such 
ignorance about the Jews and such con- 
tempt for them as to render valueless 
the little that they say concerning them. 

The history of the Maccabean lime 
survives in Jewish writings alone, and of 
these the most important are not included 
in the Old Testament. In some of the 
Psalms, as the seventy-fourth and seventy- 

* ‘‘Antiochus strove to free the Jews from 
their superstitions and give them Greek manners, 
but was [jrevented by the Parthian war from 
reforming this liateful people. v. 5, 9. 


I ninth, wc hear the cry of anguish wrunj 
; from the tortured people; but it is in tht 
“books of the Maccabees” that the stort 
is given in detail, and this with a beaut' 
and simple pathos which causes us to 
marvel at the mental blindness of the 
men who, in admitting such writings as 
the “Hook of Esther” and the “Song of 
Solomon,” accorded no place to these. 
The “Book of Daniel” (in which the 
author, folio winga not uncommon practice 
of the past of speaking in the name of 
some man of note, uses that of a Jewish 
“seer” of rank, who lived in Babylon 
during the Exile) gives us insight into 
the desires that filled the faithful, and it 
seems to have been a favourite study 
then, as since, because it appeared “not 
only to unfold the future, as the other 
prophets, but to give the exact time when 
events would occur.”* The sad state of 
the nation, as forcibly described in the 
opening chapter of the “ First Book of 
Maccabees,” had rekindled in nobler 
minds not all-forgetful of the past the 
Messianic hopes of old, and amid the 
legends and visions of the “Book of 
Daniel ” there are sober attempts to find 
in the events of the time the signs 
of near fulfilment of old foretellings. 
Antiochus will be punished as Nebucha- 
drezzar had been ; the kingdom of the 
Greeks should fall as that of the Chaldees 
and others had fallen ; and the pious who 
had died for the faith would rise again 
into everlasting life.^ Pbr it is now that 
the Jewish belief in an after state of the 
good and bad makes a distinct advance, 
impelled by men’s efforts to find an 
answer to the perplexing question : What 
reward shall be theirs whose life h('e 
has been one of suffering and their dea h 
one of martyrdom for Israel’s God a 
law? — an answer given thus in the Be 1 ^ 
of Daniel: “And many of them l '■ 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awa 
some to everlasting life ”;3 and in a k < 
hook of exceeding beauty : “ The s( ^ 
of the righteous are in the hands of ( 1 

* Josephus, Anliq. x. Il, 7 - 
• 2 Macc. vii. 9, 29. Dan. xii. 
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in the sight of the unwise they 

seemed to die, but they are in peace 

they shall judge the nations and 

have dominion over the people.”* 

The shades of the dead which reposed 
in “ sheol ” would, it was said, rise at a 
judgment day, to be ushered in by dread- 
ful signs, when God, the “ Ancient of 
Days,” seated on his throne, would 
deliver power into the hands of the “son 
of man,” by whom, like the suffering 
“servant of Jehovah,” the pious in Israel 
are meant. These should exercise lord- 
ship over the earth, the chief city of 
which would be a “new Jerusalem,” 
while the wicked, awaking to “shame 
and everlasting contempt,” would be 
hurled into hell, a place of punishment, 
figured by the valley of Hinnom or 
“ Gehenna,” near Jerusalem, where sacri- 
fices were once offered to Molech, and 
into which were cast the offal of the city 
and the bodies of beasts and executed 
criminals, fires being kept burning to 
prevent pestilence from the putrid 
remains inbreeding preying worms.^ How 
current these notions were in Palestine 
in after-time is shown in the Talmud, 
and in the teaching of Jesus concerning 
eternal bliss and never-ending torment 
which has been embodied in the creed 
of millions of Christians concerning an 
hereafter. 

The same chapter in the second book 
of Maccabees which speaks of Nehe- 
miah’s “ library ” tells us that “in like 
manner, also, Judas gathered together 
all those things that were lost by reason 
of the war, ”3 by which is understood the 
third portion of the Hebrew scriptures — 
namely, the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, the 
bong of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles— known to the Jews under 
me cornmon term of the “writings.” 
Very different opinions, however, pre- 
vailed for some centuries as to which 
should be admitted in this division ; but 
at last all the books which now comprise 

* Wisdom of Solomon iii. i, 2, 3, 8. 

* Isa. Ixvi. 24 ; Mark ix. 44, 46. 

* Ch. ii. 14. 


the Old Testament were held to be of 
equal authority, and were accepted as 
divine alike by Jews and Christians.* 
hrom the time of Ezra the work of 
the “men of the great synagogue” had 
been carried on by pious and learned 
Jews, the last of whom was the high 
priest, Simon the Just. Their work 
must, in any case, have come to a stand- 
still during the dark days when Antiochus 
ruled, and it is in the reign of John 
Hyrcanus that we find a “house of 
judgment” existing, to which the name 
“Sanhedrin” was given. This supreme 
court of the Jews, which was composed 
of priests, elders, and the more learned 
among the rabbis, about seventy-one 
members in all, dealt with matters of 
public worship — the fixing of sacred 
times and seasons, especially that of the 
new moon— as well as with all offences 
against the law, for which in very rare 
cases itpassed sentence of death, although 
under the Roman rule it had no power 
to carry out that penalty. 

As partly explaining the presence of 
the Romans in Palestine, we are told, in 
the first book of Maccabees, that Judas 
Maccabeus had heard of their fame. 
“That they were mighty and valiant 
men, and as such would lovingly accept 
all that joined themselves unto them, and 
that they were men of great valour.” It 
was told him also of their wars and 
noble acts “that they had conquered 
kingdoms both far and nigh, insomuch 
as all that heard of their name were 

afraid of them yet for all this none 

of them wore a crown or was clothed in 
purple. Moreover, how they had made 
for themselves a senate-house wherein 
320 men sat in council daily consulting 
alway for the people, to the end they 
might be well ordered, and that they 
committed their government to one man 
every year who ruled over all their 
country, and that all were obedient to 
that one, and that there was neither 
envy nor emulation among them.”® 

* See Appendix, note D. 

• I Macc. viii. i, 2, 12-16. 
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With these Judas made an alliance, 
which, however, was to prove fatal to 
the independence of his people. For 
the price of Roman protection was siilv 
mission, and a few years after the death 
of John Hyrcanus the bloody contests 
which arose between the Jewish princes 
for the supreme power gave the Romans 
a pretext to interpose. 

When their iainous general, PomjK"), 
was on his conquering march in Syria, 
each of the two rivals sought his support, 
and one of them, Aristobulus, feaiing an 
adverse judgment, prepared to light. 
He fell back on Jerusalem, whose gates 
the followers of his opponent threw 
open at the approach of the Romans. 
But his supporters betook themselves to 
the temple fortress, and there sustained 
a siege for three months, when the 
stronghold was taken, and its capture 
followed by great slaughter. 'Fhe pi iesls 
were slain at the altar, the temple was 
profaned ; Pompey, to the horror of the 
Jews, entered the sacred building, and 
even drew aside the veil that hung before 
the “holy of holies,” finding, to his sur- 
prise, no image or symbol of the god of 
the Jews. Aristobulus, with a crowd of 
other captive princes, was made to grace 
the triumph of the victor on his entry 
into Rome, and the doom of the Jews 
as a subject-people was sealed. Judas 
had courted the friendship of Rome, 
and her grasp was as of iron. By her 
aid a hated stranger, Herod, surnamed 
“the Great,” was, after varying fortunes, 
made king of the Jews, and it was in the 
latter part of his reign, probably five 
years before our computed era, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was born. 

Although very much of detail has been 
left out in this sketch of Jewish history, 
so that the more important events might 
appear in clearer outline, the picture may 
yet seem confused and overcrowded, and 
it will be helpful if, before passing to the 
next part of this book, there is gathered 
into a few words the substance of what 
has been .said. 

The forefathers of the Jews were rude, 
nature-worsliipping shepherd tribes, who, 


after many wanderings over Syria, settled 
in Goshen, where the Pharaohs oppressed 
them. The credit of their deliverance 
lies with Moses, who gave them a code 
binding them to the service of Jehovah, 
the god whom he praised for I heir escape. 
1'hey resumed their nomad hfe for some 
years, and then invaded tlie land of 
Canaan, which they gradually conquered, 
advancing in part to a seliled state as 
tillers of the soil, and worshipping the 
gods of the country side by side with 
Jehovah. For a long time they were 
ruled by chieftains or “judges,” the 
most noted of whom, as the founder of 
schools of the prophets, giving rise to a 
class of men unique in history, was 
Samuel. But the influence of these 
“judges” was fitful and limited over 
such half-barliarous tribes, harassed by 
foes among and around them, and it was 
not until the adoption of the kingly 
form of government that unity was 
secuTcd. 'The advance then made was 
rapid : in the reign of David a capital 
and chief seat of Jehovah-worship was 
founded, and the kingdom extended to 
the Euphrates ; in that of Solomon the 
nation reached the height of its outward 
glory. But up[)rcssion and waste bred 
' discontent, and on in’s death a lebellion 
broke out which rent the kingdom 
asunder ; ten of the tribes forming the 
kingdom of Ephraim or Israel, and the 
remaining two the kingdom of Judah. 

Contests for the throne and struggles 
between the religion of the Canaanites 
and the Israelites kept the larger kingdom 
in constant unquiet, and the one briglit 
spot in its overcast existence is the 
witness of the prophet-reformers, who, in 
evci-advancing loftiness of belief, insisted 
on laithfulness to Jehovah and holiness 
of lile as the conditions of well-bein 
But the fate of neighbouring nations ' 
last befel the weakened Israelites ; tl 
Assyrians conquered them and carrj 
away captive the cream of the peoj 
leaving a remnant who, mingling 
settlers from their empire, formed - 

Samaritan race. 

Judah had a longer and less trou^ ^ 
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career, but the same elements of strife 
about the gods were present, shrines 
and images abounding, and the rulers 
foolishly mixed in the wars between 
the great rival empires on either side, so 
that in the end the country was conquered 
by the stronger power, the capital and 
shrine burnt, and the upper classes 
carried to Babylon. 

The great dividing line in Jewish 
history, which from the fall of Israel 
centres in Judaea, is the Exile; for the 
changes, whatever their cause, which 
which were brouglit about by that event, 
were marked and momcn'ous in their 
bearing on the future of t!ie captives. 
Deprived of temple and altar, thought 
was turned to the past ; the law of 
Jehovah and the words of his prophets, 
of whom well-nigh the last and noblest, 
proclaiming him the only true god, 
had spoken, were deeply studied ; the 
one took into itself new and abiding 
elements* from Chald:i3a, and the other 
fed hope in deliverance and in a return 
of the ancient glory. 

On the hill of Babylon, the exiles 
received permission from its captor, 
Cyrus, king of Persia, to return to their 
fatherland, and a goodly number availed 
themselves of this kindly act, bestirring 

* “ Many voices were hlondecl there ; unknown 
voices, speaking out of the eailydawn.” — 
and the Bible ^ p. 185. 


themselves on their arrival to repeople 
the waste cities and rebuild the temple. 
Progress, however, was slow, until a 
zealous scribe named Ezra stirred the 
laggards to active obedience to the law 
of Jehovah, which he recast and enlarged, 
and the explanation of which gave rise 
to a huge mass of oral rules and com- 
ments, the work of scribes and rabbis, 
which ceased not for a thousand years. 
The entire policy of Ezra and of the 
governor Nehemiah was the erection of 
a priestly state, in which the law of 
Jehovah was supreme, the simple but more 
sublime teaching of the prophets falling 
more and more into the background. 

Under the rule of Persia, and after- 
ward of Greece, the Jews had peace ; but 
the savage persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, designed to stamp out their 
religion, led to a bloody war, in which 
the gallant resistance of the xMaccabees 
was successful and the freedom of the 
nation seemed. The influence of Greek 
thought on the Jewish religion was thus 
checked, and the distinctive f(;atures of 
the latter more strongly marked than 
ever ; hut the independence of the race 
was brief, for internal quarrels gave 
the Romans an excuse to interfere in 
its affairs. "I'hey accjuired a hated 
mastery over it ()y placing upon the 
throne the brave and able, but cruel, 
Ilcrod the Great, in whose reign Jesus 
of Nazareth was born. 



Part II. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH 


I._1NTR0I)LICT0RY 


The land of Palestine, over which 
history follows the tread of each great 
empire of the East in its turn, was 
divided, at the time of the Roman riiU.', 
into the provinces of Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judaea. 

In the sketch of its features given on 
page 24 the more favoured parts wctc 
described as lying to the north, and the 
histories of the lime we have reached 
witness to their fertility and beauty. 
The rabbis, in their fanciful way, said 
that in Galilee men “ waded in oil,” and 
that it was “ea.'^ier to rear a forest of 
olive trees there than one child in 
Judasa.” From the historic heights, 
crowned with Jewish villages and farm- 
steads, the eye rested on a garden-like 
land of dales and hills, on towns built 
both in the Greek and Roman style, on 
the gleaming sea dotted with the sails of 
the “ ships of Tarshish,’’ on the sandy 
coast along which ran one of the busy 
highways of trade, the “ via maris ” or 
“ sea road”; and, among other ports, on 
ancient Tyre, famous for its glass and 
dye works, while inland was the lake of 
Tiberias, covert-d with boats catching 
the fish with which it swarmed. 

Galilee, from “galil,”a “ circle,” was ' 
the name formerly given to a small pait 
of Palestine occupied by strangeis ; but 
at the Roman period it was applied to 
the province now described, for not 


1 only were there remnants of the older 
Ganaanites (.still, so M. Ganneau aftirnib, 
smviving in the fellahin, or peasants) 
scattered among the Jews, but a large 
populition of IMKcnician, Syrian, Arab, 
Greek, iiui other settlerjj. 

The intercourse wliich could not fail 
to arise between thesi* and iht^ “ chosen ” 
people enlarged the ideas of the latter 
and freed them from that narrownes.s 
which their traditions fostered. Put 
their sej)aration from the sacred city and 
temple deepened rather than lessened 
devotion to their faith and eagerness to 
defend it unto deatli. “ Cowardice was 
never their failing,” Josephus tells us, 
and liiey who had given to Isiael in the 
past many prophets and patrioLs, who.se 
i rentier land, bearing the brunt of attacks, 
had called forth their courage and made 
them bravi' defenders, w'cre the moie 
frequent rebeG against the Romans, and 
the ringleaders in the tumults wiiir 1 
arose at the great festivals in JcriR.. ; ' - 
which they failed not to attend. ' 
stricter brethren of the south, hu ‘ i 
of untainted descent and a purer o s 
laughed and .scoffed at their G h 
manners and the ru.stic brogue by ' ' 

they were at once known hut cir 

‘ Cf. Palest. Kxplor. Fund QuarPrfv 
Sept. 1875. I 'nkuown Palestine, 

* Matt, xxvi. 73. 
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ignorance of the nicer subtleties of the 
law was well atoned for by a wider 
knowledge of “the best book, the world,” 
and their surroundings nourished a piety 
of more manly type. 

Between Galilee and Judaea lay the 
country of the detested Samaritans, or 
Cutheans, as the Jews called them, from 
Cuthah, whence many of them were 
brought by the Assyrian king.* The 
causes which led to bitter hatred between 
the two races have been stated, and the 
bad feeling was increased under the 
Romans, whose conquest the Samaritans 
welcomed for the gain it brought them 
in trade, and for the revenge which it 
seemed to them, as they looked on their 
ruined temple, to inflict on the Jews. 
To these a Samaritan was more hateful 
than a heathen, for a Gentile might be a 
friend, and of such an one there was 
hope, but of a Cuthean, never ; “ He who 
takes bread of him is like unto him who 
eats swine’s flesh.” And the hatred was 
reciprocated. The Samaritans did their 
best to annoy the Jews, confusing their 
moon-signals ; even defiling, it is said, 
their temple-courts with dead men’s 
bones ; and plotting to murder them as 
they passed on their w’ay to the feasts. 
To avoid the “Cuthitc strip,” as the 
Talmud called it, the Galileans took a 
roundabout route to Jerusalem, and 
would often on their return, with hatred 
inflamed by excitement, attack the 
Samaritans and think they did Jehovah 
service by spilling their blood. 

The interest awakened by Jiidrea 
centres in Jerusalem, city of the “Great 
King,” the home of the priesthood and 
rival parties, the headquarters of Rabbi- 
nism and all else that, wilfully shutting 
out light from the world around, made 
Jewish life unlovely as the Jud^n 
landscape, and stunted as the desert 
shrubs. But any account of this and of 
Its renowned temple will more fitly follow 
m connection with the public life of. 
Jesus ; here it is of greater moment to 

‘ 2 Kings xviii. 24. 


learn what was the general feeling among 
the Jews on the loss of their independence. 

The conquests of the Romans, by 
which they had gained mastery over the 
world from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, 
and from the Rhine and Danube to the 
deserts of Africa, were not unmixed with 
good, for the advance of races was 
quickened in many ways by their being 
brought under one powerful rule. 

But the matchless skill of the iron- 
handed victors in fusing their subject- 
peoples one with another was sorely 
tested in dealing with so unique a race 
as the Jews. For their traditions and 
religion, deep-rooted in the past, were, 
as we have seen, fed by this one idea, 
that Jehovah had chosen them and set 
them apart from the rest of mankind ; 
that he was their only King, and the 
fulfilling of his laws their sole duty ; 
therefore, that no foreign power had title 
to rule over them or impose its laws on 
them, still less to gather taxes from the 
land, the produce of which was tithed 
for the support of the worship of its 
invisible Owner. Here was a people 
who would rather die than fight on a 
I Sai)l).ilh, or than eat food which they 
regarded as unclean ; who shrank from 
the touch of Gentiles, w'ould not buy of 
them or let houses or fields to them, and 
permitted no man to be a priest whose 
mother had been captive among them, 
and who had thus cast doubt on the 
pure descent of her children. 

Added to the dislike which every 
nation feels towards its conquerors, it 
was to the Jew a desecration that the 
land which Jehovah had given his fathers, 
a land whose [)raises the rabbis never 
tired of chanting -the centre of the earth* 
—whose very air made men wise and 
immortal, should be trodden by the 
Gentiles ; an impious thing that he 
should be called upon to pay divine 
honours to the Roman Emperor, whose 

There is a circle of marble and a .short 
column under the dome of the Greek church at 
Jerusalem to mark the spot. 
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soldiers planted their standards beside 
»the temple, and, most horrible, had 
peered into its innermost shrine, since 
which awful day, so said the rabbis, 
flowers had lost their perfume and fruits 
their flavour ! 

The bitter feeling was deepened when 
there was set over them a man of the 
race of Edom (or ^‘sons of Esau”), a 
friend, too, of the Cutlieans. Herod 
“the Great” was brave, able, and cultured ; 
his reign was one of outward splendour ; 
the country had peace under him ; he 
cleared the hills of robber-gangs, made 
the highways secure, and left proof of 
his enterprise and taste in many great 
public works, while to win the favour of 
the Jews he replaced the second temple, 
a mean-looking building, by a costly 
and splendid structure, and in lime of 
distress parted with his gold and silver 
plate to buy food and clothing for the 
people. But his good deeds were 
marred by crafty and cruel ones. He 
angered the Jews by setting up an eagle, 
symbol of the Roman power, whose 
creature he w\xs, over the chief gate of 
the temple, and by building theatres and 
places for public games in the holy city, 
as well as tem[)les to his master and 
shrines to the gods of Greece indifferent 
parts. In his fits of savage rage this 
hot-blooded Eastern spared not his 
nearest and dearest, and at the close of 
his life, when, a hated and dreaded old 
man, he was stricken with a loathsome 
disease, he is said to have ordered the 
murder of certain nobles, that thus there 
might not fail mourning at his death ; 
but the command was n(jt obeyed. The 
Jews sent to Rome to entreat that none 
of his house might succeed him, and 
that they might live according to their 
own law under the governor of Syria. 
But their prayer was refused, and after 
tumult and bloodshed the kingdom was 
divided among Herod’s three sons ; 
Archelaus being placed over Judxa and 
Samaria, Herod Anti pas over Galilee, 
and Philip over the country beyond 
Jordan. Six yeans after this Archelaus 
was banished on account of his many 


crimes, and his territory added to the 
province of Syria, thus coming under 
the direct rule of a Roman governor, 
whose seat was at Cjesarea. 

The darker the night, the brighter 
flashed the hope of the Jews in the 
advent of a Messiah. How steadfast it 
was is illustrated in the touching parable 
from the Talmud of a man who, having 
betrothed himself to a beautiful maiden, 
went away. The girl waited and waited, 
but he did not return, and her friends 
and rivals mocked her, saying : “ He will 
never come.” Then, weeping, yet not 
despairing, she would go into her room 
and read over and over again the letters 
in which he had promised to be ever 
faithful, and was comforted. At last he 
came back, and, asking her how, she had 
kept her trust without faltering, she 
showed him his letters. So Israel, in 
exile and in bondage, was mocked by 
the nations; but she went into her 
schools and synagogues, and took out 
the ancient writings in which Jehovah 
had s[K)k(Mi through the seers and 
prophets, and was cheered. He would 
in time redeem it and say : “ How could 
ycju alone among all the mocking nations 
be fiiithful ?” And she would i)oint to 
the sacred books and answer : “ Had I 
not your promise there ?” 

The book of Daniel and writings 
which it had inspired were eagerly 
studied; and while it is not easy to 
gather from the tangled visions of 
“seers” the actual form in which it was 
Ixdieved the deliverer would come, it 
suffices to say here that the feeling 
abroad was that he might appear at a-iy 
time to “ restore the kingdom to Isr u 
and, as ihti ancient foes had been 'o f- 
till own, overthrow this last and tc' 
fourth beast, “exceeding drciuii / 
“that had power over the world to 
gr^at fearfulness,”* the empire of 
This hope and the flying rumon 
violations of the law by Roman 
Greeks kept all classes at fever 
arousing a more extreme section, I 

' Dan. vii. 19. ■ 2 Esdras xi. 





AS “Zealots,” to fruitless revolts, in which, 
altogether, many thousands were slain. 
And, indeed, so widespread was the 
expectation that writers outside Palestine, 
who gave small heed to its concerns, 
speak of the “ ancient and firm faith of 
a people who take their origin from 
Judaea, that they would become the 
masters of the whole world,”* while the 
general state of the empire, then one of 
profound peace, yet of many unhealed 
wounds, afforded that resting-time in 
which men may pause to think of the 
future and give heed to the course which 
events threaten to take. — 

Now, the Romans, who had many 
great and fine qualities, were not the 
people to calmly brook the scorn and 
hatred of a conquered race, and we 
cannot wonder that they regarded its 
notions about its chosen place and 
destiny as crazy nonsense, to be treated 
with contempt unless it threatened 
mischief, when it was to be crushed by 
force. The wits in Rome, whither 
Jewish slaves had been brought, made 
merry over their belief in an imageless 
god, their refusal to eat pork, or to work 
on the Sabbath, repeated shameless 
fables about tliem, and accounted for 
their holding aloof from the Gentiles as 
arising from a terrible oatli to hate all 
men. Even sober writers, taking no 
pains to acquaint themselves with the 
beliefs and history of the Jews, did 
injustice to the sterling virtues of that 
mistaken but remarkable race, the famous 
Tacitus speaking of them as not inclined 
to religion because they disdained the 
Roman gods, as, in after time, the early 
Christians were for a like reason called 
“ Atheists,” (from Greek c?, without, and 
tAeoSj God). 

The maddening irritation aroused 
among the Jews through the taxes imposed 
by Rome was increased by the merciless 
way in which they were collected. To 
prevent loss or fraud the central power 
sold the revenues of a province for a 

* Tacitus, v. 13. 


fixed sum of money, and the buyers 
made as much as they could out of the 
bargain by extorting the utmost from 
the unhappy people, stripping them bare, 
and goading them again and again to 
become bandits or rebels.* 

Such, in brief outline, were the 
relations between the Jews and their 
masters at the time when Jesus was 
born at Nazareth, a mountain village of 
Galilee. His name, a Greek form of the 
Hebrew “Joshua” or “Jeshua,” mean- 
ing “deliverer” or “preserver,” was not 
an uncommon one among the Jews. 
In the works of their great historian, 
Josephus, we read of fourteen men, more 
or less noted, who had borne it ; and in 
the most ancient copies of the lives of 
Jesus it occurred as a first name of Bar- 
Abbas (“son of Abbas”), a celebrated 
rebel of his time ; but it was afterwards 
left out because it was thought a dis- 
honour to Jesus of Nazareth that his 
name should be worn by a man deemed 
unrorthy. 

Ihe exact year when Jesus was bom 
is uncertain. Following an old prac- 
tice among nations in reckoning time 
from some striking event in their history 
— as, for example, the Romans from the 
building of their city, the Greeks from 
the revival of their public games, and the 
Mohammedans from the flight of their 
prophet from Mecca — Christians reckon 
time froQi the birth of Jesus, the date of 
which was fixed by a monk named 
Dionysius, who lived about thirteen 
hundred years ago. But he was wrong* 
in his figures, because it is certain that 
Jesus was born before the death of 
Herod the Great, which took place 750 
years after the foundation of Rome, or 
four years before the Christian era begins. 

Therefore, all that can be said with 
sureness is that Jesus was born some- 
where near the Roman year 750 A.U.C.,* 
in the reign of Qesar Augustus. 


* “ Wherever tlie ‘ publican ’ penetrates, ther^ 
»s»Oimore justice or liberty for anyone. "—Livy, 

conditA^ “from the founding of the 
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, It is worth while learning how the 
g5th of December was fixed on as his 
birthday, because it is an example of one 
of tbe many proofs which history supplies 
of the mingling of pagan rites and 
customs with the Christian religion. 

In the Roman calendar that day was 
the day of the winter “solstice”; that is, 
when the sun, reaching its apparent 


religion, there are traces of Egyptian, 
Greek, and still older influences. 

Nazareth was an obscure place until 
the birth of Jesus made it famous, for 
it is not named in the Old Testament, 
neither in the Talmud, nor by Josephus. 
It lies on the slopes of steep and lofty 
hills which rise from the plains of 
Galilee ; its houses, built of limestone 


furthest point from the equator, seems quarried from the rocks on which they 
to “ stand still,” and then to turn back stand, bowered in vines, palms, and olive 
wheel-like in its path through the heavens, trees, make a bright picture, to which the 
When, with the entrance of the Oriental richness of the surrounding country adds 


religions, the worship of Mithra,*one of its charms — “a handful of pearls in a 


the Vedic gods, spread from the East 
into Rome, this day became dedicated 
to him as the “ birthday of the uncon- 
quered sun,” and was ushered in with 
feasting. P'or men rejoiced when the 
turning-point of the year was reached, 
and when nature, awaking from her 
winter sleep, doffed her sombre dress 


goblet of emeralds.” From the breezy 
hilltops which overlook the town a view 
exceeding fair is commanded of green 
plains and fruitful valleys, wooded 
heights, and, beyond these, westward, 
the purple sea ; northward, snow-capped 
Hermon; while all the land around is 
dotted with places famed in Jewish 


and put on the fresh green robe of history and dear to pious hearts 
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springtime, decked with early flowers, in 
witness of renewed life These com- 
bined to make the season celebrated ; 
and at last, about a.d. 273, the R(»man 
Christians gave to the birthday of Mithra 
a fuller and richer meaning in fixing upon 
it as the birthday of him in whom they 
believed as the “ Light of the World.” 
It was a happy and beautiful thought, 
on which they loved to dwell ; ard when 
their missionaries went forth to convert 
the tribes of Northern Europe they 
found it easy to impart such glad obser- 
,vance of the season, it being the merry 
“ yule ” time among those rude sun-wor- 
shippers. And in the blazing logs and 
ornamented trees and hanging sprigs of 
mistletoe — a sacred plant among them — 
there linger the customs of our fore- 
fathers, as in each rite and ceremony, as 
well as in the dogmas of the Christian 

* Mithra was developed in the ancient Persian 
religion into the Sun-god. His worship, with 
rites closely approximating to those of the 
Christian religion, spread in Britain as far as 
Northumberland. Sec chapters on the Mithraic 
colt in J. M. Robertson’s Pa^an CArisis {igo$), 
and in Prof. Dill’s Raman Society from Nero to 
Mareus Aurelim (1905). 


Changes come about so slowly in the 
East that, to the traveller in Palestine 
who knows the Bible well, the past stands 
before him, not only in the manners and 
customs of the people, but in the very 
phrases that fall from their lips ; and, as 
he climbs the sleep and winding path 
that leads him to the streets of Nazareth, 
it is not difficult to picture the scenes 
amid which Jesus played in hfs boy- 
I hood and toiled in his manhood. He 
v^AS one of a large family of boys and 
girls, whose parents, Joseph and Mary, 
belonged to the working-class, the father 
being a carpenter.* 'Pheir home was, 
doubtless, like the homes of such humble 
folk at this day — a plain stone building, 
lighted solely by the doorway, its only 
furniture a painted chest or seat budt 
along the wall, a stool on which t e 
food is put and around which the hoe - 
hold sit on crossed knees or on ni ^ 
while a few water-jars complete 
scanty contents. Such a home an^ g 
us would denote extreme poverty ; - 

so in Eastern villages, where that 1 ^ 
fight for a crust which the toiler 0 


* See Appendix, Note E. 
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crowded places- have to wage, and that 
foolish and unresting craving after show 
and costly trifles, to which so many are 
slaves, are alike unknown, and where 
scarce a want is felt when once food and 
clothing, both costing but little, are 
supplied. 

Among the chief buildings of Nazareth 
are a mosque, for the larger number of 
the people are Mohammedans, and a 
Roman Catholic monastery, which, it is 
pretended, stands on the site of Joseph’s 
house, and in which is shown the 
“grotto” where, according to legend, 
an angel appeared to Mary to foretell 
the birth of Jesus. But the Gr6ek 
church has a “grotto” which is also 
claimed as the genuine scene of that 
event ! Perhaps among the true relics 
in the ancient town is a well called 
the “ fountain of the Virgin,” to which 
the women of Nazareth brought their 
water-jars to be filled, and around which 
we may picture them gossiping in the 
time of Jesus, as do the women there 
to this day. 


When the slender materials from 
which our knowledge about Jesus is 
derived are stripped of their legends, 
there is scarcely any thing left with which 
to form a picture of his boyhood. He 
has suffered the common fate of men of 


-* mark in the myths which have gathered 
^ round him, and his lot was cast in a 
time when every wonder-tale found 
ready believers. The fewer the facts, 
the greater was the space to be filled 
with legend j and whoever towered 
above his fellows was sure to be credited 
with superhuman powers, while the 
followers of such an one saw in these 
the means of adding to his fame. Thus 
Jt is that a number of “Apocryphal 
Gospels” arose which have been wdsely 
cast aside as worthless, yet which 
possess interest as showing what childish 
tales about Jesus found a hearing in 
early Christian times. These tell how 
ne tamed lions and panthers in Egypt, 
” ere the idols fell prostrate at his 
coming; how a dumb bride who kissed 


him forthwith spoke and heard ; how a , 
girl and a prince were healed of leprosy 
by the water in which he had been 
washed ; how a bandage from his body, 
made into a little shirt and worn by a 
child, saved it from burning in a blazing 
oven, and from drowning in a well ; how 
the smell of his clothes raised a dead 
boy to life ; how, when playing with 
other boys who were moulding clay 
beasts and birds, he made his images 
walk and leap ; how he turned some of 
his playmates, when hiding from him, 
into goats ; and how, entering a dyer’s 
shop, he threw all the pieces of cloth 
into a vat of indigo, and then relieved 
the man’s distress by bringing each piece 
dyed the exact colour he wanted.* In 
contrast to this drivel, we have the 
foPowing and only story of his boyhood 
in the New Testament. 

Every year crowds of Jewish pilgrims 
journeyed from all parts to Jerusalem in 
obedience to the law to keep the great 
feasts.< Among those who went from 
Nazareth to observe the Passover were 
Joseph and Mary, taking Jesus wdth 
them. Having reached his twelfth year, 
he was on the eve of becoming a “son 
of the law for at the age of thirteen a 
youth was required to practise all its 
commandments.* On their return home- 
ward his parents seem to have travelled 
some distance before they found that he 
was not with the caravan, and, after 
seeking for him in vain, they went back 
in sore distress. They scoured the city 
without success, and, as a forlorn hope, 
made their way to the temple, where, to 
their joy, they found him among the 
scholars, sitting round the teachers of 
the law in the “hall of hewn stones.” 
He was not only listening intently to 
their debate over knotty matters, but 
taking part in it, giving such clear 
answers, and asking such puzzling ques- 
tions in return, that “all who heard him 
were astonished at his understanding.” 

* See Apocryphai Gospels^ translated by B. H. 
Cow per, passim. 

* P. Aboth^ p. in, addenda. 
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Such caseS of ripeness of knowledge in 
early boyhood are by no means rare in 
the East, where both body and mind 
develop much quicker than with us. 
According to the Apocryphal Gospels,” 
he strikes the teachers and elders 
speechless, solves all questions in the 
law, makes cjear the meaning of the 
prophets, and teaches astronomers and 
others the leading truths of their sciences, 
so that they fall worshipping at his feet ; 
but in the Gospel According to Luke ” 
the story is more soberly concluded by 
his mother asking : 

“ Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us? behold thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing. And he said. How :s it 
that ye sought me ? wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business? 
And they understood not the saying 
which he spake unto them. And he 
went down with them, and came to 
Na;4areth, and was subject unto them : 
but his mother kept all these sayings in | 
her heart. And Jesus incre-vsed in 
wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man.”' 

These few closing words, with their 
faithful touch of hi.s mother treasuring 
the sayings of her bright boy, comprise 
all that we are told about Jesus from hi.s 
twelfth year till he had long passed man- 
hood. For his name was obscure until 
he flashed into fame as a teac her, and the 
facts of his earlier life were unknown or 
matters of slight concern to hi.s disciples. 

It wars not till some time after his death 
that inquiry was set afoot about his 
origin, and then it was that the few facts 
at hand w(;re made to yield to legends 
of his birth at IJethlehern, and of the 
wonders that attended it, by whicli it 
was vainly .sought to prove that the 
foretellings of old concerning a Messiah 
were fulfilled in him. 'J'herefore, the 
only means we have of knowing aught 
concerning his bo>diood and training is 
in learning what we can about the educa- 
tion given to Jewi.sh youths in Galih e in 
his time, adding to this what can be 

' Luke ii. 48 52. 


gathered from current histories as i 
the circumstances surrounding him ur, 
shaping his character. 

Both law and custom among the Jev' 
made the instruction of their children 
sacred duty. Among no other peop^ 
has the family bond been so strong, aia] 
ne.xt to the command to honour Jeho^.lh 
stood the command to honour fat her 
and mother, d’lifse saw in their chiidien 
the gifts of God, for the childless v.nh 
I was a reproach among her people and a 
sorrow to herself, .since none knew irom 
whom the Messiah might be born, rho 
Old Testament gives us charming pic- 
tures of the influence of the mother in 
the training of her Children ; and the 
Talmud, de.spite many slighting remaiks 
upon woman, says : “ He is best taught 
who has first Icanit'd from bis mother”- 
but the duty of instructing the child in 
the law was laid chiefly on the father. 
“ Hles.sed,” said the rabbi.s, “is the sen 
who has studied with his father, and 
blessed is the father who has taught his 
! son”; while Josephus boasts that “our 
honour and the highest end of life is llu 
education of our children and the ohsor 
vance of the law.” 

“ I h(j w’orld is saved by the breath of 
school-childrtm ” is one of the most 
bcautilul .sayings of the rabbis ; init, 
although .schoeds were founded in 
Palestine some eighty year.s befon- thi 
birth of jesu.s, they were confined lo 
the laiger towns, the schoolmaster in 
i smaller places like Nazareth being 
[ “ reader ” in the synagi^gue. 

'The poorest home was probabb P'>t 
without some roll or portion ot ‘ue 
sacred bo(;ks, and in every act of i i fy 
life the precepis of the “law^wa - 'd 
before the children ; but more cr '■ ' 
knowledge of tlie Scriptures, coi - ■ * 

as they did hi.story and religion ’ ' ' 

was gained in the synagogue, 
laid down by the rabbis, a bo\ ' 
attend as early as liis fifth or si^d < 
and hear them read and c-M ' 
Judging from the after career of ' 
the “law” had small charm f' 
cpmpared with the music of the 
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and the brilliant visions of the prophets 
to which he was to give deeper meaning, 
while many of his discourses show that 
he was familiar with the book of Daniel 
and similar writings which then fed and 
fired the imagination, as well as with 
some of the more beautiful sayings of 
the rabbis. 

Beyond these, and learning to read 
and write in his Aramaic mother-tongue, 
the book-knowledge of Jesus did not 
go. The rabbis said, since it was written 
of the law, “Thou shalt study it day 
and night,” any other study could be 
carried on only when it was neither day 
nor night— that is, never. A curse was 
pronounced against the Jew who taught 
his children Greek, nor could he hope 
for eternal life who read the books of 
other nations, or taught the Gentiles to 
read the law. So the schooling of Jesus 
was of a scanty kind j he shared the 
common, and, to us in these later days, 
repellent, superstitions of the humble 
peasants among whom he lived ; he 
grew up ignorant of the general state of 
the world, and of such progress as the 
more advanced nations had made in 
philosophy and science. 

But he was not, therefore, badly edu- 
cated, for nature and human kind, which 
are much the same all the world over, 
were his chief teachers. It was a gainful 
thing for the work which he was to do 
in the world, without which, indeed, it 
would not have been done, that his lot 
waife cast amid the fair beauty and open 
surroundings of despised Galilee instead 
of amid the barreiin life of gloomy 
Judaea. For thus he could readily jxiss 
into the larger life of mankind, to whose 
struggles after unity he was to render 
momentous service. The lack of book- 
knowledge, by itself a cramping thing, 
left more room for storing within all 
that was brought by eye and ear; the 
wealth of parable and illustration drawn 
from the beautiful hills and bowery dales 
of Nazareth, and from the busy lives of 
nien passing along the great highways at 
its feet, or following their calHng, show i 
how keen he was to observe — how, “ lookr*! 


where he might, he saw in all things 
some new knowledge, some revelation 
concerning the will of him whom he 
taught men to address as their Father in 
heaven.” 

Such were the conditions amid which 
Jesus grew up; but when we have learned 
all that we can about these, there will 
remain in him, as in the life of every 
great man, much that we cannot explain. 

If we knew a//, we should know him, 
whereas we have but a shred of history 
about him from his birth till at least his 
thirtieth year; one somewhat doubtful 
story of his journey as a boy to Jeru- 
salem, nothing more ! Yet w'c must not 
say that to the extent to which we 
cannot understand him he is super- 
human, a demigod above the reach of 
I knowledge, for that would be to fall into 
the error by which man once sought to 
explain whatever was outside the limits 
of the knowledge of his time, and, 
furthermore, would make all effort to be 
like Jesus beyond our power and fruitful 
of despair. It is not possible to detail 
witliin the limits of this book bow science 
strives to explain the secret of the trans- 
mission of bodily and mental characters 
from forbears to offspring, so that every 
man is a son not only of his own time, 
but of all time that has gone before him ; 
and how it accounts for the uprising, 
often amid commonplace surroundings, 
of some wondrous genius as the result 
of subtle, slow-working causes which at 
last receive the quickening touch produc- 
ing such an one. We must study books 
dealing with the laws of the mysterious 
action of heredity for the understanding 
of a matter so important in its bearing 
on our conduct, and so potent in ridding 
the mind of the old notion concerning 
the great ones of our race, that “the 
gods have come down in the likeness of 
men.”* 

No mention is made of Joseph after 
the story of the finding of Jesus in the 

* Acisxiv, ii» 
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temple, and we may fairly conclude, 
apart from a statement in the “ Apocry- 
imal” history about him that he died 
when Jesus was nineteen years old,* that 
Mary was widowed somewhat early, and 
that the care of maintaining the house- 
hold fell upon the sons. These, in 
accordance w'ith Jewish custom, had 
been taught some handicraft, probably 
their father’s ; and it would appear that 
for some years Jesus, whether the eldest 
among them or not we cannot say, 
worked as a carpenter, and waited as a 
pious Jew for the kingdom of God. 
The event which called him from 
Nazareth, and but for which his life of 
toil and quiet thought might never have 
been disturbed, was the preaching of 
John the Baptist. News had reached 
Galilee of the appearance of a man 
altogether unlike the teachers of the 
day, and who seemed rather as one of 
the old prophets, the like of whom had 
not been heard for full four hundred 
years. Crowds were flocking to this 
man — no smooth-tongued preacher, but 
one whose w'ords were as of fire, that, 
like Elijah’s, “ burned as a torch.” He 
was clad in the prophet’s dress of camel 
skin, fastened with a leather girdle, and 
had come from the wilderness near the 
Dead Sea, where he had lived on such 
food as that barren place yielded — honey 
from the wild flowers, and locusts dried 
in the sun, the fare of the poorest in the 
East — while his soul had fed itself with 
thoughts of God’s presence and swift- 
avenging power, and been quickened 
into action by the story of Israel’s past. 
Between him and the prophets, wide as 
was the gap in time, there was deep 
fellow-feeling, and he found in their 
unheeded words the truth to w^hich his 
soul responded, and which he must per- 
force proclaim to his peo[)le. 

When and where he was born, or who 
were his parents, we know not ; but he was 
probably a native of Judsea, the unlovely 
land that nursed the loveless religion of 

* Apocryphal Gospels ^ pp. iii, 112, Cowper's 


priests and rabbis. Against their irk 
some and insipid rules his richer natun 
revolted, and broke forth in this sten 
message to men to change their lives, 
and thus make themselves worthy ot 
freedom : “ Repent : the kingdom oi 
heaven is at hand.” 

All classes gathered from Jerusalem 
and other parts to hear him. A motley 
crowd of half-curious and half-earnest 
folk they were ; Pharisees and scribes, 
soldiers from Roman garrisons, tax-col- 
lectors, shame-stricken women, and other 
outcasts from the commonwealth of 
Israel. 

The place itself added to the striking 
features of the scene. Not far from 
where the preacher stood declaring that 
“the axe is laid to the root of the trees, 
and every tree that bears not good fruit 
God will hew down and cast into the fire,” 
was the plain where, according to the 
legend that still had weird power upon 
the people, the wicked cities had been 
destroyed by fire from heaven. So 
powerful and heart-hitting were the words 
of counsel and reproach that many con- 
fessed their sins, and were baptised in 
the Jordan as a symbol of the cleansing 
of their souls fiom guilt. As often 
happens after the emotions have been 
under unhealthy strain, as at “ revival ” 
and such-like services, when the novelty 
had worn off, some went back to live 
their old lives, but a .society of faithful 
disciples was formed of which we find 
traces long after the death of John. 

Among tlie hearers drawn by the fame 
of the preacher from (jalilee was Jesus, 
then in the prime of manhood. IR* 
found in John a S[)irit which beat m 
to his own ; in his words, life-brini* 
satisfying yearnings that in Galilee c' a. 
not be uttered, or, if uttered, not un r 
stood, by his fellows there; and, in t- ij 
of his acceptance of John’s demand 
of his desire to give himself to God, ^ 
baptised by him. The fair repute w “ 
he had borne in Nazareth, and whu’ 
slanders and libels of his foes year." 
bis death could tarnish, is proof f 
devout and holy life; yet the bu 
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words of John made him feel that he fell 
short of the ideal he had striven to reach. 
For it is not the self-contented, but the 
pure, who dare not thank God that they 
are “ not as other men are.” 

The Gospels record that after his 
baptism Jesus withdrew to some part 
of the wild desert in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea, where he fasted 
“ forty ” days and “forty” nights.* There 
he underwent a terrible struggle. Doubts 
perplexed him as to his fitness, as to 
his sufficing goodness for the work of 
“preaching the kingdom,” and as to the 
rightness of the step which cut him adrift 
from home and kindred and sent him on 
a path beset with peril. In the end, the 
weariness of body induced by hunger 
and sleeplessness so affected and over- 
turned his brain that the demons with 
which popular ignorance peopled such 
lonesome spots seemed to have actual 
shape, and, in the supreme moment of 
agony and struggle between the better 
and the worse, Satan, the arch-fiend, who 
was commonly believed in at that time, 
appeared to stand before him and 
beguile him from his purpose by 
bribes and taunts which Jesus repelled 
with words from the Jewish scriptures. 
The battle with the “ tempter ” over, 
there fell on the soul of Jesus a great 
calm, and the repose that followed was 
sweetened with visions of ministering 
angels. 

So in the old Persian scriptures* the 
evil spirit Drukhsh comes forth to frus- 
trate the holy aims of Zarathusthra, and 
is routed by sacred words ; and in tlie 
temptation of Gautama the Buddha,^ the 
author of evil, Mara, has, after many 
attempts to entice him, to retire defeated, 
when guardian angels attend the victor 
with words of comfort and scatter flowers 
and pour perfumes over him. At the 
base of these legends, as of those about 
the “saints” of the early and middle 


‘ Matt. iv. 2. 

\V^ndmd, xix., cf. Haug, p. 252. 

«t * Romantic History of Buddha^ pp. 199, 


ages, where half-starved monks and 
nuns see the devil in all sorts of forms, 
ghastly and alluring, as also of the 
traditions of savage races, there is the 
fact of their origin solely in unhealthy 
action of the mind induced by weak- 
ness or weariness, and, to an intense 
degree, by fastings. As Dr. Tylor 
says : “ Bread and meat would have 
robbed the saint of many an angel’s 
visit; the opening of the larder must 
many a time have closed the gates of 
heaven to his gaze,”* 

On leaving the desert news reached 
Jesus that his dear friend and coun- 
sellor had been cast into prison by 
Herod Antipas. The “ Gospel Accord- 
ing to Luke” says that John’s bffence 
was that he had dared to reprove the 
king for his unlawful marriage wdth 
his brother’s wife, wffiile Josephus tells 
us Herod feared that the great influence 
which John had over the people might 
put it into his power to raise a rebellion.* 
For he went about preaching the advent 
of the “ kingdom of heaven,” and, what- 
ever he and his followers may have 
meant by that phrase, to the Romans it 
savoured of treason— setting up another 
rule. Herod knew that John shared the 
hopes then uppermost in the minds of his 
race — shared, therefore, theirbitter hatred 
of the power that drained them of their 
young men for soldiers, and seized their 
goods for tiixes. So he silenced the 
bold man who had wandered into his 
territory, fearful that he might excite a 
rebellion, the slightest success of which 
imperilled Herod’s favour with the 
emperor. 

No doubts crossed the mind of Jesus 
on hearing this cheerless news as to the 
course which he should take. It was to 
carry on John’s w'ork, if not in exactly 
the same w'ay, for they w^erc men of 
unlike temperament, with the same un- 
flagging zeal. Breaking new ground, he 
returned to Galilee, fixing his preaching- 
centre at the little town of Capernaum, 


* Prim, Cu/tttre, ii. 367. 

• Anti^., xviii. 5, 2. 
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situate on the busy shores of the lovely who gained their living by fishing, and 
Lake of Tiberias, “ the eye of Galilee,” whose friendship he may have made in 
and dwelling as a guest in the house of earlier days, 
two brothers, Simon Peter and Andrew, 


II.—SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT JESUS 


Befork attempting any sketch of the 
public life of Jesus, it is needful to say 
somewhat concerning the materials from 
, which \t is drawn, and thus justify the I 
uncertainty with which we must speak ' 
about all that attaches to him. 'I'hese 
materials are found mainly in the ; 
“Gospels”with which the NewTestament I 
begins, for, although certain “h^pistles” ! 
or letters in that collection w'ere written 
earlier, they supply no account of the : 
life of Jesus. Tlidr author, the Apostle ' 
Paul, who did not know him, W'as ' 
addressing people supposed to be ac- 
quainted with traditions then current, ' 
and moreover his main object was to set ' 
forth the relation in which he believed 
Jesus, as ascended into heaven, whence , 
he was expected to return, stood towards j 
his disciples. Outside the New Testa- i 
nient the references are very scanty. | 
Josephus, who was born two years after ; 
the death of Jesus, makes mention of i 
him in two places in his celebrated ’ 
history, but the longer passage* has been 
altered by a Christian hand, so as to 
make it appear that Josephus regarded 
Jesus as more than a man. In the 
Talmud he is spoken of with contempt 
and stupid rancour, while among the few 
passages in pagan writers the most 
precious is that of Tacitus,* who alludes 
to the death of Jesus under the Roman 
governor, Pontius Pilate, in a way that 
shows what little stir that event created 
at the time. Indeed, he, like other 
observing men of his day, did not realise 

* Antiq,^ xviti. 3, 8. * Annals^ xv. 44. 


what a tremendous power the Christian 
religion was to become in the world, 
'rc/them it was an offshoot of Judaism, 
and the remarks even of noble-minded 
men like Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
are pitched in the same tone of contempt 
in which they spoke of the Jewish reli- 
gion. The reason is not far to seek. 
The conquests of the Empire involved the 
toleration or suppression of the various 
religions of i's .subject-peo])les, and so 
long as these religions came not into 
condict with the primary object of the 
Roman religion —the supremacy and 
.safety of the state, which supremacy and 
safety rested on the goodwill of the gods 
— the several forc'ign cults were allo\Ned 
free scope, and their deities admitted to 
the Roman pantheon. Suppression 
appears to have been exercised only 
when any religion was attended with 
immoral and repulsive rites, or when it 
threatened to undermine the foundations 
of the state religion. The former ex 
plains the abolition of Bacchic associa 
tions 188 B.C., and the prohibition of 
Isis worship 50 li.c. The latter explain*^ 
the persecution of Jews and Christian- 
between whom we know that no lov. 
was lost. The offence of these w: 
their aloofness, and refusal to pay honn’ 
to the gods, neglect of whom, it vv ^ 
believed, would be the downfall of 
And in Roman eyes the Christians w- - 
greater offenders than the Jews, becac , 
while the latter were non-aggressive, - 
former were in active, often in discr t, 
and often unwarranted, opposition to e 
accepted order of things, as in their ref ^ 
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to discharge imperial, civic, and social 
duties. I^r. Hardy says, in his Chris- 
tianity and the Roman Government, “ the 
Christian was the Nihilist of the day” 
(p. 46). Little wonder, therefore, that 
in an age of violent and repressive , 
measures the death-penalty was enforced, 
although this was much rarer than the 
martyrologists record. ^ “ The persecu- 
tions of Christians have naturally been 
painted by Christian tradition in extremely 
exaggerated colours. It is now beyond 
a doubt that the number of victims 
butchered by Christian fanaticism in 
the dark ages of religious discord is far 
greater than the death-roll in the persecu- 
tion of Christians by heathens.” ‘ 

To return to our materials of know- 
ledge about Jesus. Of the four Gospels, 
tho.se “according to” Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, although written from different 
standpoints, and with discrepancies in 
detail of some of the more important 
incidents that cannot be reconciled, are, 
on the whole, in fair agreement con- 
cerning what they narrate. For that 
reason they are called the “Synoptics,” 
from a Greek word, meaning “seeing 
together.” But the fourth, and latest, 
that “ according to ” John, is so clearly 
the work of a man full of the views of 
a certain school about Jesus, and more 
intent on setting these forth than on 
writing his life, that, although it is of 
exceeding beauty, it is of small value 
for our purpose. 

Jesus wrote nothing himself, and these 
livej> of him are based solely upon 
traditions which were preserved in the 
memories of his disciples, and handed 
down by word of mouth. They believed 
so fully in his speedy return to them 
after his death that all motive for writing 
down his sayings was taken away ; hence 
these were suffered to float in unfixed 
form for some years, until the circle of 
the earlier disciples growing smaller, and 
the hope of his coming back fainter. 


Koch’s Roman ffishry, p. 143, and 
ihaJ'ff* European Morals, i., 
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danger arose lest the treasured words 
should be lost. So, little “sayings of 
the Lord” were made by one and 
another, and passed current among the 
believers, receiving additions from time 
to time. From these and oral traditions 
“in the air”w’ere compiled the memoirs 
out of which grew the Gospels, the 
earliest trace of which in their present 
form is in the latter half of the second 
century.^ 

From this we see that any record of a 
man so remarkable as Jesus of Nazareth 
has been left to chance alone. No 
d’sciplc attended him to note down the 
wirm words as they fell, and guard every 
utterance with jealous care ; no one took 
up the pen directly after his death to 
tcjl the beautiful and moving story, and 
we are left to grope our way among con- 
fused, meagre, and in some degree hope- 
lessly conflicting, records, gleaning from 
them how a peasant of Galilee, who had 
lived in an obscure village for full thirty 
years, appeared as a preacher of the 
“kingdom of God,” was attended by 
crowds of eager listeners, of whom but 
a few lemained faithful, and, changing 
his vievs regarding himself, attacked 
priestcraft in its stronghold at Jerusalem, 
and was there put to death as a mover 
of sedition. 

Comint to us in the way thus outlined, 
it is no matter for wonder that the 
records sacly lack arrangement, and that 
we cannot set down, except in very 
rough and uncertain fashion, the order 
of events in the life of Jesus. According 
to the “ Synoptics,” this ministry lasted 
about a year, beginning in Galilee, where 
it was carried on till he went to Jerusalem 
' and there met hn death. According to 
the fourth Gospel it began at Jerusalem, 
and was varied by journeys into Galilee, 
and even through Snnaria, lasting in all 
about three years. 1 like difficulty meets 
us in striving to arrai ge the order of the 
saying of Jesus, becaise in the Gospels 
discourses given at various times are 
lumped together, as, for example, in the 

‘ See Apfiendix ; Noi** F. 
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“ Sermon on the Mount,” which, by the 
way, Luke says was preached upon a 
plain ; and the only method of picking 
out the earlier sayings from the later is 
by first acquainting ourselves with the 
earlier and later views of Jesus concern- 
ing his mission, and thus fixing the pro- 
bable occasions which called forth his 
utterances. 

No less a difficulty faces us when we 
ask what warrant we have that the 
Gospels record his exact words^ for they 
were addressed to unlearned men mostly j 
drawn by Jesus from his own rank m | 
society, and sharing the gross beliefs of I 
their class — men who often could not j 
understand his meaning, and so the j 
words as they passed into their mirds 
conveyed quite another sense than Uiat j 
in which he who was so much “overj 
the heads” of his hearers used them. 
And then the records, the work of aien 
who wrote from heaisay, differ from one 
another in reporting the same mattens, | 
so that we cannot say which is the corie<'t 
version, and must lament that bjth he 
and his hearers, and the writer*- of the 
Gospels as well, could not foresee what ' 
opposing views about him would arise 
in after years, what value .’-'Ould be . 
attached to his w'ords, causing these to j 
be quarrelled and fought over and died ■■ 
for by unnumbered men aid women. 
The marvel is, even making full allow 
ance for the greater power the human 
memory in bygone times to faithfully 
report traditions word for vord, and for 
the striking and best-remembered form, 
as parable and pithy sayi.ig, in which so 
much of his teaching was cast, that what 
has survived of all he siid impresses us 
as truly embodying /ts spirit vivid, 

’ “Tlio tradition of fcjlowers suffices to insert 
any number of marvels and may have inserted 
all the miracles which he is reputed to have 
wrought ; hut whoarrung his disciples, or among 
their proselyte'i, was capable of inventing tlic 
sidings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining the 
life and character revealed in the Go.sfielsi'” — 

J. S. .Mill, E^say m Theiim, p. 253. ! 


indeed, must have been the image of 
the teacher ; vivid the manner and 
matter of his teaching, which, filtered 
through many minds and many tongues, 
touches us through the simple and stately 
language of our English Bible. 

Added to the drawbacks which have 
been named, there are the legends and 
miracles with which the four lives of 
Jesus are suffused, and which, in show- 
ing us that the prevailing belief in these 
things was shared by the writers of the 
Gospels, make us careful what we accept 
fiom them. Of this, however, more 
anon; here the sole object is to show 
that there are no ancient writings to 
which greater importance has been given, 
and of which so little ran he known, 
although from them men arc from time 
to time constructing lives of Jesus as 
minute and wordy as if every detail 
about him, with undisputed vouchers of 
its truth, were in their hands. Now, the 
foregoing outline of the nature and value 
of the sources of knowledge on this sub- 
ject will not be without .seivice if it saves 
us from reading the countless books in 
which scholars have discussed the age 
and authorship of the Gospels-— an irk- 
some task, which few will [)erform, and 
from which none can j)iofit. It will also 
suffice to show that a life of Jesus, in the 
usual sense of that word, is ; 

that all we can hope for, as we read the 
obscure phrases and varying slalemcnls 
of llu:.se ancient Gospels, is to gallur 
some idea of the secret of the enduiing 
power of a man whose influence for good 
in this woild cannot well be overnted. 
And in this lite of ours, which finds so 
much serious work ready to hand, it is 
some gain to learn that among the •- - ii" 
appointed and resultless tasks over wIim 
men have s[)ent years arc all atte: 
to con.struct lives of Jesus from 
Gospels, and sysUmis of doctrine frm " 
sayings, whereby the beauty and t 
of these may elude us, and the li' ' 

)S in them escape. 
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III.--THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF JESUS 


Jesus, perhaps attracted by the loveliness 
of the district and its numerous popula- 
tion, among whom were many welcoming 
faces, made, as already stated, his head- 
quarters at (Japernaum, and thence 
travelled from town to town in the neigh- 
bourhood, seizing on every chance that 
offered itself, whether in the house where 
he tarried as a guest, or by the wayside, 
or in the market-place, or in the fishing- 
boat rocking by the lake shore, or on the 
hillsideand plain, to proclaim his message. 
Whenever he could, he made choice of 
the synagogues, which were open not 
only on Saturdays, when the most impor- 
tant service was held, but also on Mon- 
days and Thursdays to suit the country 
folk, who brought their produce to 
market, and laid their disputed cases 
before the local sanhedrim which existed 
in every town. Success rapidly attended 
his mission. Many gathered round him, 
following him with more or less steadfast- 
ness over the little track of country where 
he laboured, and forming the kernel of a 
society, as of brethren and sisters, from 
whom, we are told, he chose fellow- 
helpers, twelve in number — perhaps in 
imitation of the “twelve'’ tribes of 
ancient Israel — and to whom he gave 
minute directions as to the mode of 
carrying on the work.* The simple needs 
of Jesus, who was never married, and of 
his co-labourers, were easily and willingly 
supplied. We read that “ many minis- 
tered unto him of their substance.’’* 
Rarely do we find them meeting with 
churlish treatment, for such was tlie 
ciiarm of the Master’s manner, such the 
attractiveness of his message, that he 
nade friends wherever he went. A[>art 
this, kindness to wayfarers is the 
me in the East. Open places, or 

khans,” for the lodgment of travellers 

* CJ. Malt. X. passim. » Luke viii. 3. 


' were provided along high-roads, and both 
the oral and written law of the Jews 
enjoined kindness to strangers. In Jeru- 
salem each man was expected to throw 
open his house to pilgrims ; and the 
: rabbis not only said, “ Let the needy be 
; thy household,” but, “ Let thy house be 
j a meeting-place for the wise, and drink 
their words with thirstiness,”* thus 
j making the reception of sages and teachers 
an honour to the host. 

I At an early part of his ministry the 
: loving heart of Jesus went out towards 
' his kindred and friends that they might 
hear “ the good news of the kingdom of 
> God.” So “ he came to Nazareth, where 
I he had been brought up, and, as his 
I custom was, he went into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath day and stood up for to 
[ read.” 

I In his time there was no small town 
I in Palestine, or in any place abroad 
j where Jews had settled, without its syna- 
j gogue, for the most part plain, squaie- 
! shaped buddings, but slightly decorated, 

I for art had no home among the race to 
whom the commandment against graven 
image's had been given.* These places, 
which had their origin about the time of 
the ICxile (although, according to the 
. wild talk of the rabbis, they, in common 
: with many other things, date from the 
i age of the patriarch.s), were the centres 
j of Jewi.sh life “for teaching every virtue 
I which the human and the divine enjoin.” 
j There were separate seats for men and 
women, the siaibos and elders sitting on 
j the “ chief seats, a pulpit for the 
j “reader, ’'and in a niche in tl^p wall facing 
Jerusalem, whither the Jew turned his 
face in prayer, the chest in which the 
rolls of the “law” \\\rc ke])t. I he 

* /’. .-/A.'-:, i 4. 

• WiMiwin o; Solomon, .w. 4> 5- ^7' 

3 M.lU. X.MJl. 0. 
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Sabbath service was very long; first 
many prayers, often “ vain repetitions,” 
as Jesus called them, which were offered 
standing, for the custom of kneeling was 
unknown to the Jews; then a portion 
of the “ law,” followed by a reading from 
one of the “prophets.” After this a 
scribe or other adult Jew who so willed — 
for there was no fixed order of clergy — 
gave an address explaining what had 
been read or expressing his own ideas 
upon it, “ bringing forth from his treasure 
things now and old,”* in which address 
was the germ of sermons in Christian 
assemblies. Of course, it happened that 
the more learned and fluent came forward 
to do this, and so the duty fell into the 
hands of a class honoured for it with the 
title of “ Rabbi,” or “ Master but the 
privilege remained with every grown up 
Jew, and the rabbis were more often 
than not men who toiled as handworkers 
for their bread. 

On the Saturday morning when Jesus 
entered the synagogue of his native town, 
where he had worsliipped as a boy, and 
perchance acted as an expounder when 
a man, the news of his arrival had spread, 
and old friends and neighbours came in 
to hear hi m. I’he lesson from the “ law ” 
being over, he stood up to read, and the 
“hazzaii,”or minister, “delivered unto 
him the roll of the prophet Isaiah. And 
when he had opened the book he found 
the ^ place where it was written. The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach glad 
tidings to the poor ; he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach de- 
liverance to the captives and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the I^^rd. And he 
closed the book and he gave it again to 
the minister, and sat down ”* (as was the 
custom of the rabbis when teaching) to 
ex|X)und the pas.sage. Beginning by 

* Matt. xiii. 52. 

* Luke iv. 27-20. Quoted, like most of the 
Old Testament passages given in the New, from 
the Greek version or Septuagint. 


saying to them, “This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears,” he pro- 
ceeded, with the ready utterance which 
practice had given him, to speak words 
so exceeding sweet and gracious that the 
Nazarenes w’ondered, and put one to 
another the question, as if half doubting 
when they asked it, “ Is not this Joseph’s 
son?” according to other accounts 
asking: “Whence hath this man this 
wisdom? Is not this the carpenter’s 
son ? Is not his mother called Mary ? 
and his brethren, James and Joses and 
Simon and Judas? and his sisters, are 
they not all with us? Wlience then 
hath this man all these things ? And 
they were offended in him.”* 

He had grown up in their midst ; 
some of them had played with him*as a 
boy ; he had received no better education 
than had been given to them, and now 
the commonplace dullards stood agape 
when it appeared what loftier spirit than 
their own had dwelt among them un- 
heeded. The cause of their anger is 
not clear, but it would probably arise 
through the wider scope which he gave 
to the w'ords of Isaiah ; their narrowness 
evoked reproof from him ; he retorted 
by telling them that “no prophet is 
accepted in his own country, or in his 
own house.” 'Fhcn some of the angrier 
among his hearers, so it is said, sought 
to kill him by throwibg him from a steep 
rock, but be escaped down the mountain 
path, and returned to Capernaum. 

How slender was the tie between Jesus 
and his relations, caring as he did so little 
for the bond of nature where no kinship 
of spirit was present, is shown in the 
following incident, which perhaps belongs 
to a later period in his ministry. One 
day, when a crowd had gathered round 
the house at Capernaum where he was 
preaching, some one pushed through to 
tell him that his mother and brethren 
wanted to speak to him. According to 
one account, they had given it as their 
belief that he was mad,* and now per- 

■ Matt. xiii. 54, 56; Mark vi. 2, 3. 

* Mark Hi. si. 
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chance sought to restrain him or take 
him back with them. Whatever may 
have been their motive, he harshly 
resented the interruption, asking, “ Who 
are my mother and my brothers ?” Then, 
looking upon his disciples, he said, 
“ Behold my mother and my brethren 1 
For whosoever shall do the will of God, 
the same is my brother and sister and 
mother.”* On another occasion, wlien 


a woman in the crowd, moved by his 
winsome teaching, “ lifted up her voice 
and said unto him, Blessed be the womb 
that bare thee and the breasts which 
thou didst suck, he answered,” with what 
reproof, if the after idolatry of his mother 
had been known to him, let them ponder 
who practise it, “ Nay rather, blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and 
keep it.”* 


IV.— HIS MODE OF TEACHING 


CONCKRNING the method of his dis- 1 
courses, one of the “ fathers,” as the I 
early Christian writers are called, thus i 
tersely describes it : “ His speeches 
were short and convincing, for he was 
not a sophist, but his word was the 
power of God.” Like the sages and 
rabbis, he delighted in the use of pithy, 
telling sentences, which often sparkled 
with a fresh, kindly humour, and sank 
into the memory when more wordy dis- 
courses might have passed by unheeded. 
As, for example, in such sayings as 
these : — 1 

“No one puts a new patch upon an old 
garment, for that which i;* put in to hll it up 
takcth from the garment and the rent is made 
worse.” 

“ Neither do men put new wine into old skins, 
else the ^kins burst and the wine runs out. Iku 
they put new wine into new skins, v\nd Iwih are 
prciwrved.” 

“ They that are healthy need not a diKtor, hut 
they that are sick.” 

“ First pluck the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then tnou shalt see clearly to cast the mole 
out of thy brother’s eye.” 

“ Which of you by anxious thought can add 
to his lifetime one cubit ?” 

“Some men straio out a gnat and swallow a 
camel.” 

“1)(» men gather giupcs off thornr. and figs 
off thistles? So men, like tni», are known by 
their fruits.” 


“ If ye keep not that which is small, who will 
give you that which is great ? 

“ The lamp of the body is the e\c ; if thine 
eye l)e sound, thy whole body will be full of 
light.” 

Sometimes he spoke in enigmas, as when 
he said : — 

“ Let lhe<k.i(l bury their dead,” 

“ A camel shall go through the eye of a 
needle before a rich man sl>aU enter the kingdom 
of God.” 

“ He who saveth his life sh,ill lose it.” 

But following an art dear to the story- 
telling East, the home of fable and of 
folk-lore, he freely made use of the 
“ parable,” plariri!^ beside^ as that word 
means, the truth he taught some ‘‘ illus- 
tration "from the life of men and the 
world around to thnm light upon it, and 
make it clear or awaken ailenlion, as in 
the story of the sage who one sultry 
1 afternoon, when expounding a suldlc 
(question of the law and seeing his 
listeners becoming drowsy, suddenly 
burst out, “'I here was once a woman 
in Egypt who brought forth at one birth 
six hundred thousand men.” At this 
his hearers roused themselves, and then 


‘ f.uke xi. 27, 28. ^ 

' Weitcott's Study tk4 Gospels ^ a 
where a list of the tiaditionsl sayings of Jesus 
is given. 


• Mark til 3 *“ 35 - 
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the teacher calmly went on to tell them 
that her name was Jochebed, and that 
she was the mother of Moses, who was 
worth as much as all that number of 
armed men said to have gone up from 
Egypt under him, and, having thus 
secured their attention, went on with his 
subject.* 

Of this art of teaching by parable and 
striking illustration Jesus was a master, 
not only winning men by the vividness 
and simpleness of his language, but by 
the homeliness of the sources whence 
his sketches are taken. Not often does 
he draw from the stores of Jewish history, 
never from the stars, perhaps because 
he shared the mystic awe with which his 
race looked on them, for in the Hebrew 


tongue the same word serves for “angel” 
and for “star.” But introducing his 
story after the manner of the labbis 
by asking, “To what is the matter like?” 
he depicts men at their daily toil in vine- 
yard, field, and town, and on the lake ; 
their barterings, their merriments, mourn- 
ings, and devotions ; the children play- 
ing in the market-place; the debtors 
haled to prison ; the wounded and 
robbed travellers by the highways ; the 
lame and blind by the roadside ; the 
lepers and the insane among the white- 
washed tombs ; in all, as in the illustra- 
tions borrowed from nature, the overcast 
or unflecked sky, the cornfields, the 
flowers in their unsought beauty, the 
birds in their toilless freedom, showing 
his observing skill. 


V.— HIS RELIGION 


Turning from the manner to the matter 
of his discourses, let us try to gather from 
them what was the religion of Jesus ; in 
other words, what were his ideas about 
God and man. 

Of God he speaks again and again as 
a father with whom he lived in close 
fellowship ever strengthened by prayer, 
towards whom his love went forth with- 

' Which reminds ns of the story about Demos- 
thenes, to whose warjiings against of 

Macedon the Athenians wearied of listening. 
One day, when his hearers turned their backs 
on him, he cried out, “A man hired an ass of 
another man.” At this the audience stopped to 
hear the tale, and Demosthenes went on : “At 
noonday he lay down in the shadow of the beast 
to rest, when the owner pissing by saw him 
sleeping, and shaking him roughly said, ‘ You 
hired the ass, not his shadow.’” Demosthenes, 
seeing with what rapt attention the people were 
istening, pau.sed and said: “O Athenians! 
rhen I tell you of your country's danger, you 
am away, but you crowd about me when I 
arrate a silly story. ” 


t out stint, and into whose hands he 
committed himself in trust that never 
wavered. To speculate or argue alxjut 
the nature of that Being was altogether 
foreign to his mind ; he, the clear-souled 
and unquestioning, had ripened in 
obedience and love in sunny Galilee, 
undreaming of the bew'ildering guesses 
of philosophers both of l^ast and West ; 
untroubled by the perplexing thoughts 
born of larger views of the universe. 
shall seek in vain among the sayings of 
Jesus for any additions to human 
ledire, for any light on the darkling 
mysteries that quicken wonder and 
deepen reverence where these are not 
dulled and blunted by fables and half- 
truths ; his work was to add to the sum 
of human goodness. He uses the terms 
about God found in the sacred writings 
of his ^xjople, coins no novel ones, but 
gives to the ancient words all the force 
of a new truth which he had worked out 
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for himself, and tested and tried by his 
own heart’s experience. And since man 
in the poverty of thought images to his 
mind the power that is beyond all 
thought under some symbol borrowed 
from that which stands to him for what 
is highest and best, it is easy to see how 
the conception of the Almighty as a 
parent makes appeal to pious souls. 
Fatherhood implies sonship, and Jesus, 
in thinking of God as a father, felt him- 
self to be a son. Nor he alone. Believ- 
ing this of himself, there followed those 
lofty ideas about the relation of men to 
God which were the source and secret 
of his power. For how could he look 
with other than reverence upon, or 
think meanly of, the meanest made in 
the image of God, or fail to be drawn 
the more pityingly to the poor, the 
forlorn, and the outcast, whose relation 
as children of the “ Father in heaven ” 
no act of their own, no veto of their 
fellows, no difference of rank or place in 
time, or even of race, since to this the 
teaching of Jesus tended, could cancel? 

(ating the proofs of God’s care with 
which the world abounded, Jesus invited 
his hearers to trust this heavenly Father, 
to ask him for what they needed, assured 
that nothing which is for their good will 
be withheld, to leave all fretful care to 
the “(^entiles,” and for themselves take 
no undue thought about food or clothing, 
but seek “ the kingdom of God,” and 
aim after likeness to him, ever striving 
to know and do his will. Since religion 
is no matter of outward signs, they are 
to repent -that is, change the inner 
man; cleanse and guard the heart as 
that whence are the “issues of life.” 
The law and the prophets are all summed 
up in love of God and love of man, and 
the proof of the first is in the practice of 
the second; in the self- forgetting and 
self-yielding of man for man is the 
doctrine of the cross. 

. Every great religion has insisted on 
the duty which man owes his fellow-man. 
The Hindu says, “ Good people show 
mercy unto all beings, considering how 
like they are to themselves. I’he good 


show pity even to worthless beings, as 
the moon withholds not its light from 
the hovel.” Gautama the Buddha said ; 
“ Forgive insults, reward not evil for 
evil. Remember that all virtues spring 
from charity. Address ye your words to 
caste and to outcast, for salvation is 
within their reach.” Confucius said : 
“ What I do not wish men to do to me 
I also wish not to do to them.” Rabbi 
Hillel, when a man came to him and 
asked him to teach him the whole 
law while he stood on one leg, calmly 
replied : “ Good, my son ; what is un- 
pleasing to thee do not to thy friend. 
This is the whole law ; the rest is only its 
application.” But Jesus, passing beyond 
this, counselled active charity: “All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to 
them.” 

In other words, the good of one 
makes for the good of the whole, and 
the harm which men do arises from their 
forgetting or not knowing their true place 
as parts of the whole with which they 
should strive to work in unison. They 
are to be active in good deeds, and this 
not vauntingly ; to forgive injuries ; to 
judge righteous judgment, as Rabbi 
Hillel said, “ Judge not thy friend until 
thou standest in his place ”; not to love 
only those who love them, but their 
enemies also; to do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing again save to be the 
“children of the highest,"^ towards 
whom their desires are to go forth in the 
spirit of this prayer* which Jesus taught 
his disciples 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come ; I'hy will ht 
done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread. Forgive us our trespasse^ 
as we forgive those who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation ; but deliver us from 
the evil one.” 

When we remember how the free play 


• “ lie not as shaves that minister to the lord 
:ith a view to receive recompense, and let the 
'ai of heaven he upon you.'^-P. .K 

» Not necessarily com ixiswl by Jesus. In tn^ 

s. in other matters, he drew on the rich devo- 
onal literature of his countrymen. 
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^ Hht, human mind has been stifled for the humblest and the noblest ; as imaged 
centuries since his day by the notion of in the Iggdmsil of our Norse fathers, 
its powerlessness to discern, unaided, the which, watered by the Norns, bound 
true from the false —notions born of the together the upper and the under worlds, 
old belief in the “ fall ” of man— it is Science has further shown us that the 
very important to note how Jesus unlikenesses between men themselves as 
addresses his hearers as able to judge grouped into races, or as separate one 
for themselves concerning the truth or from another, which we note in their 
the error of his teaching, and counsels customs and beliefs as in their faces and 
them to trust and use the powers of skins, arise solely from the varied life 
reason and insight which were given brought about by the different countries 
them from God. “ Why even of your- which they inhabit, and that each is 
selves judge ye not what is right he what he is in virtue of past and present 


asks — that is, do not accept the thing as causes. From these facts, while we do 
true because I say it, or because, as is not cease to praise or to blame the 
the manner of the scribes, the “ thorah ” motives and actiotis of others, we 
enjoins it or the rabbis require it, but learn lessons of charity, uncover the 


test it, first as approving itself to your 
better nature, and then by applying it to 
daily life. 

As one dwells on these facts at the 
core of the teaching of Jesus —the unity 
and possible goodness of man as the 
sufficing motives to work for his salvation 
— one thinks how his great heart, all)eit j 
he was no man of science, would have ^ 
gladdened at all the proofs whicli are 
forthcoming in our time in support of a 
truth which was to him as an inspiration. 
For science is ever bringing from the 
treasury of nature witness to the onene.ss 
of thing.® seemingly unlike, phases of 
one force under many forms, showing 
that their myriad differences are not in 
kind but in degree, being the resultants 
of subtle changes in the same compound.s 
which elude the keenest search.* It is 
not to be doubted that all the races of 
men are one in the mode of their begin- 
ning and advance, slow or quick as this 
may have l>een, from lower to highvr 
^ stages of culture and belief ; that iiian 
stands not apart from creatures f)enealh i 
Iiim, but is the topmost branch of the j 
great tree of life, who.se roots, deep down 
in the past, have formed and fed alike | 

* “We arc, as mailers n<.w s«aml, alxmt as j 
mr from a knowledge (by vjsiuo) of rhe uhimaie ■ 
Structure of organic Ijociies as we should |<c of ' 

A newspaper seen with the naked eye at a discmce i 
of one third of a mile/’ ~ll, C. Sorhy, i 

March, 1S76, p, 115, I 


sources of pity, and are moved to effort 
to remove the causes which thwart the 
advance of man and divide him from his 
fellows. 

Novv, let us see what Jesus appears to 
i have meant by the “ kingdom of heaven,” 
* which, echoing the message of the 
Baptist, he announced was “at hand,” 
first saying somewhat more in detail 
about the Messianic hopes in his time. 
So vague and unfixed were these, each 
man shaping them either in gross or 
refined form, according to the bent and 
habit of his mind, that they cannot be 
clearly staled. But one feature was 
common to all— the advent of a Messiah 
as an earthly deliverer. For to the 
I people at large, whose pride was wounded 
i and whose longing for freedom was 
I fanned by their subject state, no other 
I view was possible. Speaking roundly, 

: it was widely held that, between the age 
that then was and tiie age that was to 
! come, there lay the judgment of the 
nations, to be ushered in by awful por- 
tents. Poring over the books of Daniel, 
Enoch, and kindred writings, and taking 
the figures of speech of the old prophets 
for facts, the jews had framed a weird 
picture of the woes that would usher in 
the last days — the light of heaven 
quenched; hail, brimstone, and fiery 
swords falling from the sky; the “all- 
proiiucing earth shaken by the immortal 
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hand lofty peaks broken, mountains ! 
crumbling, and misty ravines filled with 
the dead foes of God, their blood 
streaming in torrents along the plains, 
their souls cast “into a deep place, full 
of fire, flaming, and full of pillars of fire." 
At the coming of the judge of all, the 
pious who had died nobly would arise 
to enjoy the fruit of their self-sacrifice, 
and the chosen yet alive would be caught 
up into the sky, where, amid the vanish- 
ing of the worn-out heaven and earth, a 
new Jerusalem should appear, and there 
the temple of God, in which saints and 
angels would praise him, would be 
placed. Then would the world’s em- 
pires be shattered and the world wide 
reign of the Messiah begin. Jerusalem, 
the seat of his throne, would be built 
with houses three miles high, as it is 
written, “It shall be lifted" up,"‘ and 
guarded with gates of pearl and precious 
stones. No sick or maimed would be 
found there— men would live centuries ; 
the land would yield teady-spun wool ; 
in every clustei of grapc.s, which could 
scarce be drawn by a yoke (jf o.xen, 
there would be thirty jars of wine ; the 
stalks of corn would be as thick as trees, 
and white Hour blown from their ears 
by the wind of God. 

Sucli were some of the fantastic forms 
in w'hicli the poor dreamer.') aftn happi- 
ness in Palestine, nigh two thousand years 
ago, yearning for what is not,” shaf)ed 
that belief in the replacement of the old 
by a newer and better winch is common 
to “a creature made of 'fime living in 
this place of Ho[ie.” As we read the 
books of the New d estament, chiefly the 
Hook of Revelation, in the light of these 
bnsel visions, we discover from what 
sources the early Christian writers drew 
those details of a final judgment, a glit- 
tering heaven and a burning hell, on 
^^hich rests ihh staple belief of the un- 
thinking and the vulgar, and which arc 
•be instruments whereby .sensational 
)reixchcrs often seek to attract or frighten 
><-o[)le into being good. This, however, 




by the way, thus much being quoted to 
show that, if there was any subject upon 
which the disciples of Jesus were likely 
to misunderstand him and give a twist 
to his words, it was this subject of the 
Messianic hope. Happily we have with 
the records of his sayings the blundering 
comments of these unlettered men upon 
them, by which they exhibit themselves 
as sharing the popular belief ; and it is in 
the contrast between the two sets of 
ideas that those of Jesus stand out so 
clearly. From boyhood he had been 
familial with the hopes that burned in 
the hearts of his race, and with the stories 
of revolts such as that of Judas of 
Cialilee against a counting of the people 
for the j)iirpose of taxing them, which 
happened when Jesus was about ten 
years old. And he saw that these had 
all fiiiled ; that, if they had succeeded, 
the Slate of the nation would be little 
changed thereby, because, steeped in the 
study of the nobler prophets, whose rare 
insight into the secret of human blessed- 
ncvss he shared, he had other ideas than 
the rabbis and the zealots as to “the 
things which belonged to Israel’s peace.” 

With loftier meaning and in fairer 
foim than the rugged prisoner of Herod 
Antipas, he taught that the kingdom of 
heaven, which would lx; upon earth, the 
scene of man’s aims and strivings, was 
not to be heralded by falling stars and 
unsheathed swords. Men wt»uld not 
point to this and that portent and omen 
saying, “ Lo, here I lo, there ! ” because 
tlic kingdom “ which shall never be 
destroyed ” was lo be a kingdom of the 
spirit, of noisele.ss growth like the wheat 
plant from the seed, of silent working 
like yeast in meal ; it was to be the 
reign of goodness —that is, of God — in 
the heart of man, and whether Caesar or 
a king of David’s line reigned in Jeru- 
salem mattered not to it, “lor the 
kingdom is within you.” It was neither 
in upsetting old laws nor in framing new 
ones; neither in washing hands and 
dishes nor in leaving them unwashed; 
for in this there was naught to test or 
verily, save that the thing unclean could 


* iCech. xiv. 10. 
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be cleansed ; it was to be in a change of 
the inner self ; the heart, as the source 
of good or evil, made pure, that the 
stream of thoughts and acts might flow 
clear. That is what Jesus meant by his 
message, “ Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand” — that, while men 
remained uncleansed from seltishness 
and sin, all fights for freedom, all laws 
to make them good and purge society of 
evil, were vain; “cleanse first that which 
is within the cup and platter, that the 
outside of them may be clean also.” 

Insisting on rightness of conduct 
induced by goodness of heart, he utters 
these sayings, which, if not among the 
. earliest, are as the core of his teaching, 
and unfold the secret of his power to 
touch men’s feelings as no strings of dry 
maxims and forbidding laws could touch 
them — 

“"Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

“ Blessed are they that mourn : for tiiey ihall 
be comforted. 

“ Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit 
the earth, 

“ Blessed are they that hunger and ihii^t alter 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. 

“ Blessed are the merciful : for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

“ Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall 
see Gfxl. 

** Blessed arc the peacemakers : for they sh.ill 
be called the children nf God. 

“ Blessed are they who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of ' 
heaven.”* 

« « ft « * 

“Not every one that vaith unfo me L<»rd, 

Lord, shall enter into tlie kingdom of heuvt ii ; 
bat he ihatdoeth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven.”^ 

And he ceased not to lay stress on this ^ 
subdual of man’s will to the will of (iod, ! 
drawing them not by argument, to which 
there is alway.s another side, but by 
demand upon their effort, setting forth 
that entrance to the kingdom of heaven 
is not by p.issing an examination in 
theology, or by study of the law, or by 
mastering all tradition, any nuire than 
:>ne becomes an engineer by learning 


hew Watt discovered the power of 
steam; but by faithful and glad dis- 
charge of the duties that lie nearest us. 
A man’s religion should bo that of which 
he is most sure, and this comes only by 
testing it, for, says a Hindu book, “ He 
who is practical is the truly learned ; a 
well-devised medicine does not by its 
name restore the sick.”* And in one of 
his most forceful addresses Jesus com- 
pares the man who hears his woid and 
does it to one who builds a house upon 
a rock, and he wlio hears his word and 
does it not to a foolish man who builds 
upon the sand, for when “the rain 
descended and the floods came and the 
winds blew and beat upon that house, it 
fell, and great was the fall of it.” 

Highest in the scale of duty Jesus 
placed the ciisting out of self-love, the 
yielding of one’s self for others’ needs. 
Not that we are tt) be careless about 
ourselves, and thus engender selfishness 
in those who profit thereby, but careful 
only in so far as we best fit ourselves for 
service ; ruled always by a desire for the 
welfare of all, in carrying out which we 
may sometimes do for others and our- 
selves what IS best at the cost of what is 
most pleasant. Happily, nature in all 
its beauty, thought lor our kin, the love 
they beget whwh makes effort blessed, 
the love of countiy and pride in its 
history, the stirrings of .some noble and 
worthy cause, events both sad and sunny, 
the sight of suffering moving to pity ; all 
lake us out of ourselves into the world 
about us, and have taught men in utter 
self abandonment to fling life away for 
the advancement of vvh.it they have felt 
to be the good and the Hue. 'Fheseare 
they who have “ through miK'h tribula- 
tion ” entered the kingdom ; made 
“perfect as the Katlier in heaven is 
perfect,” and among the greatest of these 
was je.'^iis. 

While such is the general drift of bis 
“ gfispel” (“go(rs-.s[>ell ” or ^^ood tidings), 
injustice would be done it if the fore- 
going remarks left in the mind the 


» Matt. V. i-io. 


® Ihid^ vii. 21. 


* IhtopaiUsa (ir. Johnson), p. 26. 
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notion that he built up any system of 
theology or delivered any creeds, or that 
it is possible to draw such from his 
teaching. 

That which he did was to diffuse a , 
common spirit of sweet charity and | 
selllessness among men regarded as a ’ 
brotheriiood, because the offspring of j 
one Father ; and to pull his sayings I 
apart in search for this were as vain as ' 
to scatter the petals of a flower that we ! 
might see the scent. For the highest | 
truth is that which cannot be defined, or ‘ 
prisoned in any form of words; and the i 
secret of the enduring influence of Jesus j 
is in this, that he enounced principles of . 
world- wide application, leaving men free 
to conn{‘ct them with any outward forms ‘ 
if they so willed, yet ever reminding 1 
them that “ the letter killeth and the ' 
spirit giveth life.” Upon these men * 
have not quarrelled ; no questions are i 


raised as to the duly and blessedness of 
being pitiful and loving and helpful. 
The dividers of mankind which have 
roused deathless hates, and stained the 
fair earth with blood, are the dogmas 
which are either beyond proof, or the 
falseness of which is now clear ; dogmas 
which the ingenuity of theologians has 
spun from twisting of the reported 
sayings of Jesus; or which— and this 
applies to the larger number— are of 
foreign origin, and of much later date 
than the Gospels. Flappily, the impor- 
tance once given to these is lessening ; 
the impure air needful to their sustenance 
is dispersing ; and, as they wither, men 
sort and explain them as extinct and 
curious objects are arranged and labelled 
in museums. But the spirit of Jesus 
will abide ; under its inspiration men will 
reach their oneness, even were his name 
to become forgotten. 


VI.~JI-:slTS AND THE 

It is now needful to look at the attitude j 
of Jesus towaids the great parties inU) 
which tlie Jews were, to their hurt, 
divided, first ac([ualntiiig ourselves with 
the standpoint of each. 

two pnnci[)al among these weie 
the Sadducees and Ph.insee^. 'I'he 
former, who weie few in number, 
belongial to the wealthier and [)iieslly 
classes, and courted liie lavour ol the 
ruling powers in aiding them to control 
the masses, by whom lh<*y were hated. 
They obeyed the written law and the 
oral law, as framed by the ‘‘great syna- 
gogue,” neither adiling to these nor , 
taking from them, holding that|^v’hat! 
was not taught in them might be rejected. ; 
They had no belief in angels, and, i 
because the law promised earthly bless- ! 
ings in the form of long lile to the faith- i 
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fill, they held that the soul dies with the 
body, and that “on eailh lies the aim 
for man ; his resurrec tion being in the 
children h<; leave^ behiml him ” — a doc- 
trine so bail ell of comfort to the suffer- 
ing and the poor that Josephus tells us 
they “ were able to persuade none but 
the rich.” 

'riic Bhansees, or “ separ.ued, as that 
word means, sprang fiom the body of the 
people, by whom they were as greatly, 
and on tlie whole as deseivedly, loved 
as the S.idducecs were detested. 1 heir 
zeal for the “law” was untiring; they 
weie liberal in iheii reading of it, accept- 
ing tlie constant additions to the 
lions made by the scribes or “ repeaters, 
who were the leaders of the paily. d he 
stein and severe langu.ue whif'h m the 
latter part of his mmi^ny Jesus uses in 
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I addressing them has caused great injus- 
? tice to be done to their piety and earnest 
charity, because it is overlooked that his 
^attacks were made upon the unworthy 
among them, who did their devout acts 
to be ** seen of men,” and against whom 
; the Talmud speaks still more severely. 
It divides the party into seven classes, 

■ of whom one only is worthy. These 
are the “ heavy-footed,” who, exhausted 
by fasting, dragged wearily along; the 
“ bleeding,” who knocked their heads 
, against walls to avoid looking at women ; 
the “ mortar Pharisees,” wlio bent them- 
selves like the handle of a mortar as they 
walked ; the “ hump-backed,” who hung 
their heads ; the “ do-alls,” ever on the 
watch to fulfil some trifling law ; the 
, ** painted,” whose .pious manners could 
be seen from a distance. The true 
Pharisee is he “who does the will of his 
Father who is in heaven, because he 
loves him.” Following the example of 
Ezra and Nehemiaii, they opposed all 
union between other races and the Jews/ 
marking themselves off from their own 
countrymen in dress, manner, and mode 
of speech, and denying to some of them 
any part in a life to come. 

Of course, there was deep hatred be- 
tween Sadducee and Pharisee, the one 
representing the priestly power of the 
temple, the other the widespread in- 
fluence of the scribes and rabbis through 
the synagogues and schools ; the one 
upholding the letter of the law, the other 
explaining it in accord with new times ; 
:he one content with things as they w’cre, 
:he other dwelling on the hope of a 
Vfessiah to change everything. 

The scribes were mainly divided into 
two parties, the one more unyielding 
than the other in di.sputes as to the 
latitude of the law. The most eminent 
rival leaders were Shammai, a man of 
narrow mind and hasty temper, and 
Hfllel, a Babylonian Jew, who travelled 


* ‘‘Thou madest tha world for oor sa.ke& ; n$ 
for the other people which also come of Adam, 
tlioa bast said ihai they are nothing.”— 2 Ksdras 
SS» 5 ^ 


to Jeru.salem to study the law, working 
as a wood cutter for his living. JIalf 
his scanty w'age went to pay his school 
fees ; and once, having earned nothing, 
and the door-keeper refusing to let him 
in without fee, he climbed in the dark- 
ness to the window-sill of the school to 
listen, where he was well-nigh frozen to 
death. The next morning was a Sabbath, 
and when one of the rabbis, wondering 
why the window w’as so darkened, went 
out to look, he found it blocked by the 
poor scholar. So they brought him 
down and saved him, saying: “It is 
truly worth while to break the Sabbath 
on his account.” 

He gained immense knowledge, and 
at last, in the reign of Ilerod the Great, 
W’as chosen leader of the school and 
president of the Sanhedrin. He was 
one of the meekest and kindest of men ; 

“ be gentle as Hillel ” l)ecame a proverb, 
and stories abound of the vain attempts 
to ruffle his patience. Some think that 
Jesus, who, according to certiiin accounts, 
was about ten years old when Hillcl 
died, owed something to his teaching, 
and we know that the sayings of the 
rabbis w'cre repeated in country syna- 
gogues. But this mutters little. Jesus, 
like every other man, was a son of his 
time; unlike most men, he left it im- 
mensely his debtor. 

"I'he New Testament s[jeaks only of 
Pharisees and Sadducees, but there was 
a third religious order called the Essenes, 
which is described by Josephus. 

1’hese people, about whom little that 
is certain is known, had withdrawn them- 
selves from the bustle and din of life 
and settled in groups in the w ilderness 
near the Head Sea, where they lived in 
obedience to the law, making it their 
daily study and keeping the Sabbath 
strictly. Each worked for the whole; 
their goods were held in common accord- 
ing to their maxim, “ Mine is thine, and 
thine^ mine.” Their life, divided into 
sea.sons of work, thought, and prayer, is 
one that has had its' charms for quiet- 
loving and distracted souls of many 
creeds and ages, but it has too often 






withdrawn the useful from work near at 
hand to vain search after personal salva- 
tion and other selfish aims. 

Jesus was beneath the notice of the 
courtly Sadducees; the Essenes were 
scarcely known to him j with the smaller 
parties, as the Zealots and Herodians, 
he had no sympathy, and his intercourse 
from first to last was mainly with the 
Pharisees. There was, at starting, much 
to draw the two together ; in the belief 
in one Almighty Being, in the duty of 
man to keep his commandments and 
show charity, in the love of righteousness 
and the longing for the knigdom of 
God, and in sharing current beliefs and 
superstitions, he and they had very 
much in common. 'Fhe Pharisees were 
interested in him, asked him to their 
houses, and listened to him with respect 
until he seemed to slight or hold in 
light regard things on which they set 
high score. 

It was in the very essence of the 
teaching of Jesus that it should reach 
l)eyond the narrow circle of the pious to 
the outcasts, just as, although his mission 
was at first confined to the Jews, it could 
not fail to extend to the Gentiles, and 
the first cause of offence to the Pharisees 
was his conduct towards “ sinners ” and 
** publicans.” By the former term is 
meant in the Gospels not only those who 
had fallen into sin, losing sense of shame 
and self-iespect, but persons who had 
been put out of the synagogues by the 
leaders for offences against the law. 'Phe 
“publicans” were Jews who acted as 
agents of Romans who “farmed” the 
taxes— that is, as already explained, paid 
a given sum into the Imperial treasury 
and bought the right to collect the 
revenue, making what profit they could. 
Such a system led to overcharges and 
cruel extortions, and the jews who 
accepted this office were bitterly lialed, 
cut off from the rights and privileges of 
their nation, and ranked among the 
heathen. 

Jesus, who said that he came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners, to repen* 
tance, invited these classes to come near 


him, ate and drank with them, spoke 
kindly and hopefully to them. His faith 
in the love and mercy of God and the 
worth of men and women enabled him, 
unhampered by any doctrines about their 
“fall” and inherent badness, to deal 
with them as he found them ; with their 
joys and sorrows ; with the unrest under 
the hollow laugh; and towards these 
“lost sheep of the house of Israel” his 
great heart went fortli in deep compassion. 
For him the featureless, commonplace 
people, whose pulseless, listless lives 
were unstirred by passion for either good 
or evil, or by pity for the erring, had no 
charm ; but he was drawn to those whom 
the strict law of the Jews had made out- 
casts, for in them he saw power misused, 
and his care was to give it right direc- 
tion, not “ breaking the bruised reed.” 
In loving the sinners, he did not the less 
hate sin,* and in his gracious presence 
they felt themselves before one who had 
deep insight into the heart of man, deep 
hope for it too, and they fell before him, 
telling him all the truth. The Pharisees 
had treated them as shut out from the 
mercy of God and the pity of their 
fellows, and they had sunk into reckless 
despair ; Jesus had told them that a new 
and better life was within their reach, 
and they put forth “lame hands of 
faith” to grasp it. So the proud and 
self-elect were shocked ; they murmured 
or complained outright, and brought as 
a charge against Jesus that which is the 
grandest tribute to iiis life-work, that 
he was “a friend of publicans and 
sinners.” 

One day, when “all the publicans and 
sinners drew near for to heai him,” he 
silenced the grumbling of the Pliarisees 
by asking them whether, if any man 
among them had a hundred sheep and 
lost one, he would not leave the ninety- 
nine in the wilderness and seek for that 
which had strayed, bringing it home 


‘ “ Rabbi ^feve^ once gave vent to his anger 
eainst an t'vil-doer, when his wife gently re- 
eved him by pointing out that David prayed, 
sin erase from the earth, not sinners. — 
^grMA, 10 ; /># Si>Ja Mindes, p. 4*- 
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ttioiclng more over it than over those plained that his father had never re- 
that went not astray ? “ Likewise,” he warded his faithful and will ng service 
added, “ joy shall be in heaven over one by giving him even a kid to make a feast 
sinner that repenteth more than over with his friends, whereas, directly his 
ninety and nine just persons who need scapegrace brother returned, ragged and 
no repentance.” Then he put into this penniless, a fatted calf had been killed 
most touching parable the quenchless for him. 1 hen the hither, reminding 
love of God for the repentant sinner. him that all was his as the heir, urged 
A certain man had two sons, the his joy at the missing lads return as 

younger of whom came to him and excuse for the feasting. ‘ It was meet 

asked for his share of the property, that we should make merry and be glad : 
receiving which, he left home and settled for this thy brother was dead and is 
in a distant land, where he spent all that alive again, and was lost and is found. * 
he had in riotous living. To add to the Another parable, in which he reproach- 
misery which then followed, a famine fully and more openly sketches the 
arose, and at last he became servant to Pharisee, is that describing how two 
a citizen of that country, who sent him men w’ent up to the temple to pray : 
into his fields to feed pigs, the most one a Pharisee, the other a publican, 
degrading work that a Jew could under- The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
take. So hungry was he that he “would with himself: “O God, I thank thee 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that I am not like other men, extor- 

that the swine did eat, but no man gave tioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as 

unto him.” Then he bethought himself this publican. I fast twice in the week ; 
of home and home faces, of the hired I give tithes of all my income.” 1 he 
servants ' of his father who had bread publican, standing at the entrance to the 
enough and to spare while he was temple court, would not lift his eyes to 
starving. He resolved to return and | heaven, but, smiting his breast in peni- 
confess his sins to his father, his un- tence, cried : “ God be merciful to me 
worthiness to be called a son, and a sinner ! ” “I tell you,” added Jesus, 
ask to be made as a hired servant, “this man went down to his house 
As he neared the old home, the father, justified in the sight of God more than 
whose thoughts had often gone out the Pharisee. 

to the wanderer, saw him in the Theattitudeof Jesus towards “sinners” 

distance, and, instead of awaiting him is made clear by the following story 
with angry look and folded arms, “had One day a pious Pharisee named 
compassion and ran and fell on his Simon asked Jesus to dine with him. 
neck and kissed him.” And the Soon after the meal had begun there 
son asked his forgiveness and a place came in through the door, left open for 
among the labourers ; but the father guests in accordance with Eastern 
bade them “biing forth the best robe custom, a woman of bad life, who, hear- 
and put it on him; and put a ring on ing that Jesus was there, had stolen in. 
his hand and shoes on his feet, and kill She brought in her hand an alabaster 
the fatted calf : for this my son was dead j box of ointment, and drawing near to 
and is alive again ; he was lost and is ' the place where, after the manner of the 
found.” As the feast, enlivened by | country, he reclined, leaning on his arm 
music and dancing, was going on, the l while his body rested on a cushion, the 
elder son, who had been in the fields, ! feet being thrown backwards, she bowed 
drew near, and wondered what the lights ' iier head weeping, and as she reverently 
and .sounds of mirth and singing meant, kissed his feet bathed them with her 
When he heard the cau.se, lie was angry tears. Then, recovering from her grief, 
ind refused to go in, until his father | 
came out and entreated him. He com- i < Luke xv. 


• m, xviii. 10-13* 
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she wiped his feet with her long flowing 
hair, and poured over them the oil so 
refreshing to the skin in hot climates. 
When Simon saw all this he was sur- 
prised and shocked, and said to himself, 
or in undertone : “ This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have known who and 
what manner of woman this is who 
toucheth him ! ” 

Jesus, who read Simon’s feelings in 
his face, said, “Simon, I have somewhat 
to say to you,” and, receiving assent, 
told this story : “ There was a creditor 
who had two debtors, one of whom owed 
him live hundred pence [or denarii^ 
nearly twenty pounds of our money] and 
the other fifty [nearly two pounds]. And 
when they had nothing wherewith to pay, 
he frankly forgave them both. Fell me, 
therefoie, which of them will love him 
most ? ” Simon answered and said : “ I 
suppose that he to whom he forgave 
most.” And Jesus said: “Thou hast 
judged correctly.” Then he turned to 
the woman and said : “ Seest thou this 
woman? I entered thine house, but 
thou gavest me no water wherewith to 
wash my feet after putting off my sandals : | 
but she hath washed them with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gavest me no kiss : but 
this woman since the time 1 came in 
hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My 
head with oil thou didst not anoint : but 
this woman hath anointed my feet with 
ointment.” And all for her great love : 
“ Wherefore I \d\ tiice, her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven, for she loved 
much, but to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little. And he said unto 
her, Thy sins are forgiven.” And the 
guests murmured among themselves, 
asking who he could be that forgave sins ; 
but Jesus, heeding them not, said to the 
woman : “ d'hy faith hath saved thee : go 
in peace.”* 

But it was in the eyes of the Pharisees 
a still greater crime that Jesus should 
slight ihe law, which was to them the 
supreme and complete rule of life and 

' Luke vii. 


source of knowledge, and concerning 
which, as showing how all-embracing in 
his day it was regarded, Josephus says : 

“ The giver of the law has left nothing 
in suspense ; beginning from the earliest 
infancy, and the details of family life of 
every one, he left nothing even of the 
very smallest consequence to the disposal 
of those for whom he gave laws”;* and 
the care of the scribes had been that 
nothing should remain undetermined, 
and thus come to be treated as a matter 
on which j)eople might use their own 
judgment. The exclusion of these men 
from public affairs, and from the books 
of other nations, left them the more free 
to spend time over the “thorah,” to 
haggle over its meaning, find hidden 
secrets in its numbers and the forms of 
its letters, and multiply inane triflings 
which emptied their work of its nobler 
aim of searching for the moral facts in 
writings held as sacred. Tut such 
danger always attends the centring of 
the mind on a single subject, giving it an 
■ undue importance, and losing its true 
measure of relation to other things. It 
is an old jiroverb which bids us beware 
of the man of one book.® 

Upon two matters, cleansings and the 
sabbath, rules had been greatly increased 
by the time of Jesus, and it was his 
attitude towards these that brought him 
into sharp collision with their defenders. 

The great body of Jewish rites and 
cciemonies is of kindred origin to that 
uf other races. ^Phe laws dividing food 
into clean and unclean are the outcome 
not merely of dislike to certain animals, 
but of that nature-worship under which 
creatures dreaded by man were objects 
of reverence and awe ; and out of the 
feeling of defilement after touching a 
corpse, shedding blood, etc., has arisen 
the widespread practice of dipping or 
sprinkling persons and things by wate^r, 
1 or passing them over fire, to punty 
!theni. riie Ksypti^ns had very strict 
: laws concerning uncleaune.ss ; the me 01 


« c, ii- , , 

• kom.Hi utiius iwri. 



% Brahman is one long ceremony of 
irashings ; and from the Persians, whose 
religion had much in common with the 
ancient Hindu, the Jews appear to have 
added to their laws as to “purifications.” 
The sixth section of the Mishna or text 
of the Talmud, containing one hundred 
and twenty-six chapters, is devoted 
thereto, and of these four chapters to 
the washing of hands alone !* We saw 
that John was surnamed the Baptist, as 
plunging his disciples into the Jordan, 
in symbol of the washing of the soul 
from sin the Apostles in Ifke manner 
immersed ‘their converts, as do certain 
Christians to this day. The use of “ holy 
water ”3 has its rise in the lower culture ; 
and the sprinkling of babies, without 
which some Christian sects actually hold 
they will go to hell, has its counterpart i 
among savage races, who in naming the i 
newly-born wash or otherwise purify it. ! 

Jesus, be it remembered, was a Jew ' 
by birth and training, although “son of ‘ 
man ” by thought and feeling, and when 
he began his mission he had no idea of ; 
becoming the founder of a new religitui, : 

* Of the precepts on this matter the follow ijio 
is a sample: “The l.ecome leg.illy un- 

clean or Jegallyclean, up to the wii^a. Huw.''’ 
‘If one poured the first ablution up to the wnst 
and the second atx)ve the M'nst, and the water 
ran back into ike hand ?’ ‘ It is clean.’ ‘ If 
one pouied the fir.st and second ablutions abo\>* 
the wrist, and the water ran back into the haijtl?’ 
‘It is unclean.’ ‘ If one poured the first over 
one hand, and afterwards the second on l^oili 
hands ? ’ ‘1 hey are unclean. ’ ‘If one pourL4l 

the first over both hand.s, and afterwards the 
second over one hand ? ’ ‘His hand is clean/ ” 
etc. — Barclay's Talmud^ p. 326. 

• In ancient Peru an Inca, after confesM<<n 
of guilt, bathed in a stre am and uttered thev: i 
words : “ O thou river, receive ifie sins I have 
this day confessed unto the Sun, carry tl.em : 
down to the sea, and let them never more I 
appear”; and in like manner the Hindu prays : 

“ Take away, O waters, whatsoever is wicked 
in me.” — Tylor’s Prim. Cult., ii., p. 396. 

^ A mixture of salt and water was placed at 
the entrance to Pagan temples, and the asper< 
gUlum, or brush for sprinkling the worshippers, is 
inown on bas-reliefs. .Sec Conycr Middleton's 
. LttUrfrom Rome for numerous farallcis lictween 

and Christian rites. i 


of Upsetting the law whose precepts he 
had been taught to obey, or of attacking 
the priests and scribes. But his views 
regarding the nature of the kingdom of 
God could not fail to make him push 
mere law and precept on one side when 
they stood in the way of its advance. 
Law was to him no rigid thing, but given, 
as he said, for “ the hardness of men’s 
hearts,” and they who carried out the 
spirit, of which the early code was the 
imperfect expression, were more faithful 
“sons of the law ” than they who, obey- 
ing the letter, paid tithe of herbs, mint, 
anise, and cummin, and left the weightier 
matters of judgment and mercy undone. 
Moreovc r law as such is for slaves and 
subjects, and therefore in its essence is 
opposed to love, by which it is sup- 
planted in those whom the truth has 
made free. 'I'hc intere.st awakened in 
the towns and villages of Galilee by the 
piophet of Nazaielh had caused the 
rulers of the Pharisees at Jerusalem to 
send some of their number to observe 
him, and in their scrutiny of his acts 
they would specially note his disregard 
of certain laws. 1 1 is outspoken attitude 
is clearly shown on the occasion wlien 
the Pharisees, who held that “to eat 
bread with unwashen hands was a crime 
deserving punishment in this world and 
j the next,” and whom the Sadducees 
I jeeringly said would “ clean the face of 
the sun if they could,” asked him ; “ Why 
walk not thy disciples according to the 
tradition of the elders, but eat the loaf 
with unwashen hands?” to whith he 
rejilied : — 

! “Well halbIs.Tii.ihpn)phesie(li>f you hypocrites, 

'Ih:s [HTopIe hon«ti:r» th me with their lips, but 
their heart is lar from me. Howbeit in vain do 
they worship me, teaching for dwlrincs the 
ttunmandmcnis of men. For laying aside the 
command inents of God, ye hold the trarliiion of 
men, as the washing of pot» and cups : and maiw 

other such like things ye do .‘For Moses said, 

Honour thy father and thy mother ; and, Whoso 
curseth father or mother, let him die the death; 
but ye say, If a man shall say to his father or 
mother, It h Corban ” (tlntt if, offered in vow 
to Jehovah, by which a duty was often evaded), 

“ he w releas^ from his duty as a son, and ye 
suffer liim no more to do aught for hif father or 
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his motheri making the word of God of none 
effect through your tradition which ye have 
delivered; and manv such like things do ye. 
And when he had called all the people unto him, 
he said unto them, Hearken unto me every one 
and understand, there is nothing from without a 
man that entering into hinj can defile him, but 
the things which come out of him, those are they 
that defile the man.”* 

Mercy was more than sacrifice; prayer 
was in vain unless it came from the 
heart ; the command not to kill 
meant also that men were to subdue the 
anger which leads to murder ; the oath 
to heaven was needless where the truth 
was spoken. Thus did Jesus, in the 
spirit of the old sage, bid his hearers 
“ keep their heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.” 

Regarding the sabbath, which we saw ' 
had its rise in ancient moon-worship, and ' 
which in Hebrew legend was first pro- ! 
claimed from Sinai, the rabbis had, : 
indeed, “ made a hedge about it ” of ; 

line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept,” although they kept their own 
shoulders tree from the burdens which 
they laid upon others. 'Fhey prescribed 
the kind of oil with wiiich lamps were to 
be trimmed, what knot.s might be tied, 


only on the seventh day, and yet more 
pious ones which then stopped, resuming 
their course on the first day.* 

Jesus did not deny the sacredness of 
the sabbath, or dispute the wisdom of a 
law designed to secure rest to toilworn 
man and beast; but he loatlied and 
scorned the plea that made it an excuse 
for refusing to do woiks of mercy and 
satisfy natural wants. In a sentence 
which is the essence of his views, lie said, 
“ The sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the sabbath,” and made, tliere- 
I fore for man’s good, man’s service of his 
I kind, for which all lime and place is 
j sacred, since the thing which it is wrong 
to do on that day it is wrong to do on 
' any other day. Among the questions in 
dispute between the ralibis w'as the course 
to be taken when a sheep fell into a water- 
tank on the sabbath — should it be drawn 
out or given food and left there till the 
day was past? — and it was with this that 
Jesus, when he and his disciples were 
I charged with sabbath-breaking, in quiet 
' humour foiled his accusers by asking: 
’ “ Which of you is there whose son or ox 
j shall fall into a pit, and he will not 
j straightway draw him up on the sabbath 
i day And they could not answer him 


how far a man might walk, what he 
might carry. He must not hear the 
weight of a dried fig, but he might carry 
a locust’s egg to cure ear ache, or a fox’s 
U)oth to cure sleeplessness, or the nail of 
a crucified man lou ague ; he must not 
wear sandals with nails in them; and 
wliether a cripple might go out on his 
wooden leg was a matter upon which the 
rabbis were not agreed. It was for- 
bidden to Set a broken bone; also to 
walk on the grass, because that wa.s a 
kind of threshing ; a tailor must not go 
out with his needle, or a scribe with his 
pen near dusk on the eve of the sabbath. 
It was believed that the day was kept 
“ in heaven and hell, and that even the 
tortured souls in Gehenna had rest.”* 
I’ious streams were known which flowed 

‘ Mark vii. 6-15. j 

• Hamratb’i Alw TiSt, 7^imh vol i., p. lOi. j 


these things. 

We must not pass in silence over the 
way in which his teaching on this matter 
has been perverted, to the grievous harm 
of many, and the tilling of their hours with 
weariness. F rum the time of the Apostles 
to beyond the fourth century, the first 
day of the week, whicli was observed as 
the day when Jesus was said to have 
risen from the dead, was not contound^^d 

* Tosephus, Wars of ihtjavs^ vii. 5, i. 

“In the seveiueeiiLh ceniury “Alexandei 
t^rnic w.i-' delailil” belv^re ilie Presbytery o 
Slralhboeie “ fer brak of SAbbith in bearing ane 
sheep upon his back froiu the pa.slure to his 
own house. The said Alexander wmpeint and 
declaril lh»t it was ot neccssitie, 
the beast’s lyfe in tyme of stormc. Was rebukit 
for the same and admonished not to do the 
;ie “ examples of the frig^l 

vol. ii., pp- 4S'55> 99- 
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with the Jewish sabbath, which it was 
held to have superseded, and the name 
of each day was kept distinct. Although 
the two days became by degrees more 
blended, it was not till long after the 
fourth century, when the Christian Church 
laid claim, like the rabbis, to power “ to 
bind and to loose” the beliefs and actions 
of men, that the written and oral laws 
dealing with the sabbath w’ere made to 


dish, or cook a dinner, or take a long 
walk, or ring more than one bell to call 
people to church, were accounted as 
great sins as murder; and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, when they settled in America, 
with the same misled zeal forbade bed- 
making, room-sweeping, and other need- 
ful cleansings, and, if the account is to 
be trusted,* enacted that “no woman 
shall kiss her child on the ‘ sabbath ’ 


apply to the Sunday, and to be binding j day” or on “(listing days.” It is well 
upon Christians. The extreme point ! for us, who live in freer and more joyous 
was reached about three hundred years i times, to learn from what we are delivered, 
ago, in the days of the Puritans, who, for, although the influence of these men 
repelled and shocked by the riotings , abides among us still, it is slowly yielding 
throughout England on Sundays, rushed ! to common sense, and by-and-bye the 
in the height of their power to excess of j Christian Sunday will cease to be con- 
another sort, and enforced such a host ! founded with the Jewish sabbath, and to 
of absurd and vexing rules fur “ keeping ! remain, as in so many households yet, a 
holy the sabbath day” that in obeying frown upon the rhildien’s ringing laughter 
these men forgot or had scarcely time to and a lock upon their story-books, 
be merciful one to another. To wash a 
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fnE stir made by Jesus during his 
preachiiig tour had reached not only the 
ears of Jerusalem rabbis, but those of 
John tiie Baptist, still lingering in his 
prison at Machierus, and from him came , 
two disciples to incjuire into the truth of 
what he had heard, and to a>k il the 
Messiah had appeared. “ An tliou,” 
they said, “the coming one, or must we •' 
look fur another.?” And he answered,' 
and said unto them : “Co and tell John ! 
what ye saw and heard, that blind n:ceive ! 
sight, lame walk, lepers are cleans.al, | 
ilea/ hear, dead are raised, t/ie pool lid\e j 
the (io.spel preached to them, and ble.s a.d i 
is he whosoever shall not be offended in ■ 
me.”* 


'Phis interview is cited not to dwell 
ujjon the contrast which it led Jesus 
, l<j draw between himself and the man 
from wlujm he had received the impetus 
for his W(>rk, but because it seems likely 
dial such a (|ue.stiun, coming from one 
to wiiom Jesus mu.sl have given heed, 
set him j)oiuleiing on the nature and aim 
ol lu\ ministry, and because the figures 
of spt edi in which, after his manner, his 
reply wa.s couched, suggest return to the 
siil)j('(.iof the miracles said to have been 
wrought by him, the record of which 
fills so large a space in the four Gospels. 
'I’here i.s the more reason for reference to 
them because it is a main object of this 
sketch of his life to show that the value 


* From a c xle said to h.uc drawn i»j> l,y Govi-rnor Eaton for New Haven Colony in 
16^6, and in the S/ui; Law\ oj Contu^ the eenuinene&s of which is doubted. 

» Aiatt. xi i 5. 
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of his teaching is quite independent of 
any belief in him as a miracle- worker, 
and of aught else wonderful that is re- 
corded concerning him. 

In his day, as in ages before and since, 
belief in miracles was universal, and, as 
the doubts which writers outside Palestine 
may have cast on them had not troubled 
the minds of the masses in their own 
countries, we are sure that they had not 
reached the more secluded Jews. It is 
not possible for us, who, in filling our 
minds with /acts from science books, are 
in danger of dulling our sense of the 
wonder and beauty of this fair, order- 
abiding universe, to put ourselves in the 
place of tlie ancients and comprehend 
their noti(jns about it. Hut it is easy to 
see that those notions would be their 
measure t)f the (Miises to which they 
referred startling e\ents, or events whose 
causes were outside the limits of ilwir 
knowledge, and to undei stand how, in 
all honchty, they, and people after them 
during the many centuries when science 
stood still, remained content in the easy 
explanations of their forefathers, so that 
the last thing of which they thought was 
to seek a natural cause for the uncom- 
mon. h'or example, we have seen how 
the intluence of Perhia had fostered 
Jewish belief in demons. Jesus held it,* 
for it was rampant in Galilee, as it is 
among Syrian pea.sants to this day, and 
it was believed that, the bodies of those 
creatures being mortal, but their souls 
immortal, they wandeied in seart'h of 
new bodies wherein to dwell, taking up 
their abode in men, or, failing iht se, in 
brute.s, as in the story of the Ciadareiu* 
swine, into two thousand of wliich Jesus 
is reported to have driven demons.'' All 


the ills the cause of which was not clear 
were laid upon them. If a man fell 
down in a fit, or shook with ague, or 
talked wildly, or even sneezed, it was the 
work of one or more demons within him, 
and hence arose the arts of using charms 
to prevent their entrance, and of exorcis- 
ing or casting them out from the “pos- 
sessed,” by methods known to a select 
class. 'Phis explanation satisfied men; 
it seemed to account for the facts, and 
no further inquiry was deemed needful. 
In the absence of any science of medicine 
in that day, the oddest remedies, as 
kissing a mule upon the nose for a cold, 
eating the flesh of mice for lung disease, 
i and of frogs for toothache, were in vogue, 
and the mind and body were regarded 
as (juito apart from each other. 

'I'he disease spoken of as “possession” 
was probably madness of a more or less 
severe type, which prevailed largely 
among the Jews, being fostered by the 
slate of excitement in which they lived, 
jubt as in Europe cases have occurred of 
I the spiead of disorders of the mind 
’ among massv*b of the people ruled by a 
' common delusion.* The peo[>Ie thus 
, alllicletl were allowed to roam at large; 

I no one daied to interfcie with them save 
the exorcist, whose p(;vver, acting on the 
j suiierer’s imagination, (^I'teii eflected a 
I cure ; for ceiUun neivous diseases which 
; mcdiciiK' fails to leach ^^ill sometimes 
! yield to the influence of a stronger will, 

■ and, where belief in tlie virtue of these 
' prevails, to the exercise of magic arts. 

; Now, it is reasonable to assume that 
the exquisite feeling of Jesus fo" every 
form of suffering, joined to the li'v>k and 
tone of auihonty \Nhieh maiked him, 
would make him very skill ul in using his 
gentleness and strength with soothing 


‘ “Jesus accepted I he hypothesis of demoniac 
possession as as he accepted the hypothc.sis 
that the sun moves round the /Sx/Zj- 

ratio Evan^vlna, p, 225. 

’ Malt. viii. ;i ; Mark v. Ij; Luke \iii. l>. 
SjHraking of the laic Archhishop 'I’lemh, toe ! 
mthor of Su/^et natural AV.V^tv/ icinaiks; “lie 
is probably ihe only one who asseiis ihe reality 
'>f demoniacal possession formerly and at the 
present day ” (p. 84, cd. 1902). Tlie deceased 
prelate hat his representative in the recently- j 


ppoinlcd IVun of C.mteibiiry, the \eiy Kev. 
}i. \Vac\, \\ho, as 0110 canons, almost comical, 
(•Mill of a lamous coiiliowisv 
liixlcv, iniiumed his (lispm.oit that 
ilu- only oh,,v..on » 

1 iln; .ton (sn- the •oimoi s 
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yet unmistakable power to bring the ing ourselves with those crude notions 
** possessed ” to his right mind.” His about interference with the order of the 
success in such cases, and in other dis- universe which render any idea of the 
orders, where comforting words would unbroken rule of law impossible. As 
be as balm, w^ould gain him high repute knowledgeof the supreme and unchecked 
as an exorcist, and, joined to the current order of nature advances, belief in miracle 
belief that the Messiah would signify his dies out, for when the law of a thing is 
presence by signs and wonders, largely found we refuse to look for a cause 
account for the reports which, after the beyond nature, while so long as any 
manner of such, grow more wonderful as department of the universe remains un- 
they spread, and were in the long years explored and unexplained, there the belief 
after his death magnified into tales of the is found lingering. For example, in our 
marvels which he wrought, even to raising own time, until weather changes were 
the dead. There are many instances on shown to be within the realm of law, men, 
record in modern times of the cure of in their craving for a cause, looked upon 
disorders by “suggestion”; and. as “plagues of rain ” and severe droughts 
showing that the foregoing is no far- as the direct act of an Almighty Being, as 
fetched explanation, we may cite the the marks of his anger against a people’s 
following story related by the famous | sin ; indeed, prayers are still offered by 
chemist. Sir Humphry Davy.* some persons for their removal ! An 

^ A man suffering from paralysis came to amusing illustration is given in Boswell’s 
him one day to be treated by electricity. Life of Dr. Johnson* of the confusion 
On sitting down I) ivy placed a small which the ignorant make between cause 
glass therrnometer-bulb under his tongue and effect in the case of the islanders of 
to take the temperature before beginning. St. Kilda, who invented all sorts of super- 
Phe patient thought this was the instru- stitions to account for their being seized 
ment for curing him, and said he felt it j with colds in the head whenever a ship 
run through all his system. Davy was arrived, until it occurred to a “ Rev. Mr, 
curious to see what lasiing influence the Christian of I)ocking”to find the explana- 
imagination only would exert, and with- tion in the fact that a vessel could enter 
out undeceiving the man sent him avvay the harbour only when a strung north-east 
and told him to come daily and have wind was blowing I And in another part 
the operation repeated. He did so, and of Scotland the servants on a farm suffered 
each time the thermometer was placed every spring from fever and ague, which 
as before in his mouth, with the same were viewed as the judgment of God upon 
effect, and after a short time the man was their sins, until, with proper drainage of 

the land, the disorder disappeared. 

We are not called u[)on to account for Forgetting that other remarkable men 
the source of each and all the miracles besides Jesus, and that evil spirits like- 
related in the Bible as worked not only wise,have been credited with superhuman 
by Jesus, but by prophets before him, | power, miracles were once regarded as 
and apostles after him, or of those said piov ing that Jesus was a divine person — 
to have been perfornied by saints in indeed, the deity himself, and that the 
virtue of power transmitted to them, or, Christian religion was revealed frofti 
to this day, by the Virgin Mother at heaven; but the number of thoughtful 
^urdes and other shrines. It suffices and devout persons who feel that belief 
that the cau.ses giving rise to belief in in miracles is not only now impossible, 
these fictions are made clear in acquaint- but r.ither a vexation and a hindrance 

to the advancement of religion, is 

* See also an article on The Influence of the 
wskd on the Body, ” Cornhill Ma^azim^ A ugust, 


‘ Ci()k(r*ii edit. <tS6o), p. 191. 
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1. To believe that Jesus performed 
miracles does not make his teaching 
more true or authoritative; the duties 
he enjoins, the love he would diffuse as 
the ground of these duties, abide whether 
he did or did not make the blind to see 
and bring the dead to life. Such belief, 
moreover, must remain outside us; it 
cannot help us to follow the example 
of Jesus, and to test for ourselves the 
truth of what he says. 

2. Belief in miracle is a drag on the 
progress of mankind, because it makes 
them shrink from interfering with, or 
appearing to thwart, the hand of God. 
Arguing that the evil is permitted by 
him, and sent to warn or to punish 
them, it is thougiU impious to remove 
it. As man learns that the ills he 
has thus regarded as heaven-sent are 
curable and preven'ahlc, i)cing the 


result of neglect and ignorance, he sets 
to work with a will to banish them by 
obeying the law for breach of which he 
and his have suffered so keenly and so 
long, 

3. It is a false and shallow notion 
that the surrender of belief in miracle 
involves the lessening or loss of our 
sense of the wonderful. There may be 
those in whom this sense is dead or 
sleeping; but a fearless following of the 
evidence before them by the truly wise, 
while it leaves behind the legends and 
pseudo mysteries which men in the 
“times of their ignorance” invented, 
will bring them fo the threshold of those 
abiding mysteries of the universe, the 
continued revelation of whose unbroken 
ordei becomes the inspiration of their 
own. 


Vin.— ASSERTS HIS MESSIAHSHIP 


RkTUKnjng to the relations [between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, now becoming 
strained, we find these men basely accu- 
sing him of casting out demons by the 
aid of Beelzebul, t^ie “prince of the 
demons ”; to which he retorted with an 
overwhelming argument : “ Kvery king- 
dom or city or house divided against 
itself cannot stand; and if I, through 
Satan, whose agents work misery upon 
men, perform deeds of mercy, how can 
Satan's kingdom stand ? But if 1 cast 
out demons by the Spirit of God, then 
is the kingdom of God already come 
unto you/^* By such a charge they had 
blasphemed God ; they were in danger, 
he told them, of losing forgiveness both 
in this world and in the next." Baffled 
and bitter, they sought to confound him 


I 


before the people by asking him for a 
“sign” whereby ho might prove himself 
a lru*‘ })roplict, and thus command claim 
to ii hearing; but he reproached them 
that they, wlio could read weather-signs 
and portents of events in the face of the 
sky, fiiiled to read the future in the 
outlook of the times. He said that no 
other sign would come than that of 
Jonah, whose preaching, in causing the 
repentance of the heathen Ninevites, 
was a type of tlie acceptance by the 
Gentiles of the teaching of Jesus which 
the Jews rejected. 


But these test-questions, these charges 
ind murmurings, were the rumblings 
of a coming storm. The excitement 
iroused a few months before in the wry 
itages of the ministry of Jesus had died 
iivay; the rustics of Galilee, who, with 


* Matt. xii. 24, 2S. 


• Ihidt V. 31. 
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ears tickled by the music of words about 
the “ kingdom,” had flocked round him 
and made his progress from place to 
place as a triumph, fell away when the 
kingdom they looked for came not, and 
their attitude became listless or hostile. 
They were “ like unto little children 
sitting in the markets, who call to the 
others and say : We piped unto you, 
and ye danced not ; we sang a dirge, and 
ye lamented not.”* And, indeed, this 
is not surprising, because, failing their 
acceptance and practice of his message 
to change their lives, there was nothing 
left but to fall into their old courses. 
Jesus was no sensation preacher, who 
could stoop to artifice and show to 
sustain interest ; he proclaimed the truth 
and left the good seed of the kingdom 
to the care of God, not unawaie, as 
shown in his parable of the different 
fate of the seeds scattered broadcast by 
the sower, of its reception by various 
hearers. But the disappointment was 
keen, and gave a sternness to his words; 
the feeling of desertion breaks fiirth in 
the pathetic repining, “foxes Iiave holes, 
and birds of the air have nests, but the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head,” while in the closing days of his 
ministry in Galilee he mingles upbraid- 
ings against its towns with warnings of 
Israel’s rejection and of the admission of 
the Gentiles, towards whom his all- 
embracing, saddened heart was turning ; — 

“Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, 
Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works which were 
done in you had been done in Tyre ami Sidon, 
they would have repented long ago in sackcloth 
and ashes. But I say unto you, It will f>e more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon on the day of judg- 
ment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, 
shall thou be exalted to heaven ? Thou shall 
be thrust down to hades ; for if the mighty 
works which were done in thee li.id been done 
in Sodom, it would have remained until this 
day.”* 

On another occasion he said that 
many would come from east and west 
and sit down at table with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 

* Matt. xi. i6, ry. * xi. 21-23. 


heaven, while the sons of the kingdom 
would go forth into the outer darkness. 

So the day that had risen with such 
fair promise on the first gentle preach- 
ings by the lake of Tiberias was over- 
cast, and on the soul of Jesus there 
fell a deep, lonely sorrow. To add to 
the gloom, news reached him that John 
the Baptist had been put to death 
by Herod Antipas, an event in which, 
although the mission of Jesus was free 
from such rebellion as may have tinged 
John’s, he could not but read his own 
possible fate. For the Pharisees, who 
were not grieved at the murder of 
John, were not likely to protect him if 
Herod laid hands upon him, and the 
people swerved to the lead of their 
rulers. The outlook betokened a danger 
which Jesus, who had yet much work 
before him that he would fain do, 
avoided by withdrawing with a faithful 
few to beyond the borders of Galilee, 
where, away from cavaliers and the fickle 
crowd, he might commune in quiet with 
his Father and ponder over his course 
for the future. 

Much uncertainty hangs over his move- 
ments at this period ; but, whatever they 
may have been, he at last reached the 
neighbourhood of Caesarea-Philippi, the 
most northerly town in Jewish territory. 
In the delightful spot where Herod the 
Great had raised a “beautiful temple of 
the whitest stone” to Augustus, Herod 
Philip had newly built the place which 
he called after his Roman master and 
himself, and it was near this that Jesus 
one day put a question to the disciples 
which revealed what course his ideas 
regarding his mission and himself were 
taking within his own mind. He asked 
them, “Who do men say that I am?” 
or, according to another account, applying 
to himself a favourite title borrowed from 
the book of Daniel, not as claiming 
divine nature, but call to human service, 
“ Who do men say that the Son of Man 
is ? ” They replied that some, the 
remorseful Antipas among them, said 
he was John the Baptist, who, in their 
belief, had risen from the dead ; others, 
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that he was the prophet Elijah, whom 
Malachi had said would be sent before 
the coming of the great and dreadful 
day of Jehovah”; others, Jeremiah, or 
some other prophet. Making no com- 
ment on this, he then asked them, “ But 
who say ye that I am?” when Simon 
answered him, “Thou art the Messiah,” 
and Jesus, approving, said : “ Blessed art 
thou, Simon, son of Jona, for flesh and 
blood revealed it not to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven.” That no 
excitement hindering and, perchance, 
frustrating his purpose might arise by 
public announcement of this, “he charged 
them that they should tell no man of 
him.” 

By what steps he had arrived at a 
belief in his own Messiahship we cannot 
know ; maybe, like many large results to 
which men come, the progress was too 
slow and subtle for Jesus himself to 
trace, and we may only guess, with the 
rough outline of his career before us, 
that the growth of this idea was due to 
many causes, among which the following 
seem likely. 

The withdrawal of the feather-headed 
people had thrown him the more within 
himself and the more upon his God, his 
trust in whom, and sense of oneness 
with whose will, never failed ;* op[)osi- 
tion to his teaching had made him the 
more sift it, only to convince him that 
no higher was needful or possible to 
men ; the sense of power over the wills 
and disorders, whether in mind or body, 
of his fellows was deepened by his 
ministry of success with the despised 
and outcast ; in the likeness of Israel’s 
“ suffering servant ” drawn by the prophet 
whose words were oftenest on his lips — 
one “despised and rejected; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief” — he 
traced his own career ; and last, but by 
no means least, the question from the 

* Perchance, too, he shared the belief of the 
Jews in divine intimation through the Baih Kol 

(or daughter of a voue)t by which, so they said, 
the Holy spoke to them under the second temple, 
when thc.Urim and Thummim were lost and 
the line of the prophets closed. 


Baptist, “Art thou the coming one?** 
had seemed to bring its own answer with 
it, and to resolve, once for all, hesitation 
into conviction. 

Whatever views men held concerning 
the Messiah, they were in agreement that 
he would appear in Jerusalem, and thither 
Jesus resolved to rejxiir, making his 
appeal to the nation in the person of 
the chief priests and elders, and of the 
crowds who would be gathered there 
during festival time. In disclosing this 
intention to his disciples, he did not 
shrink from telling them what fore- 
bodings filled him that an enterprise so 
bold as attacking the stronghold of 
priests and rabbis might cost him his 
life. So mournful a prediction stunned 
them. That he, in whom they with 
uplifted hearts had declared their belief 
as the “anointed of the Lord,” should 
be maltreated and killed seemed imjios- 
sible. They “ understood not this saying, 
and were afraid to ask him,” until Simon, 
foremost spokesman, said: “Be it far 
from thee, Lord : this shall not be unto 
thee.” To Jesus, through whose mind 
flashed the memory of his terrible 
struggle in the desert, Simon seemed, as 
it were, another tempter, and he rebuked 
him, calling him Satan and a stumbling- 
block, seeking the things desired by 
men, and not those in accord with the 
will of God.* Of course, the secret of 
their misunderstanding w^as in this — 
that, while he was intent upon the work 
to which he was called, not by descent 
of blood (for he was at pains, when in 
Jerusalem, to argue that the Messiah was 
no son of David"), but, by fitness and 
doing of the w’ill of God, and not 
quailing before the sacrifice this might 
demand, they, vain dreamers, wcie 
speculating how he would distribute the 
high places among them in the kingdom 
which they thought he was about to set 
up, and wrangling with one another wlio 
should be the greatest ! He, perceiving 
the thoughts of their greedy hearts, 
“called the twelve, and said unto them, 

> Matt. xvi. 21-28. • Mark xii. SSSJ* 
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if any man desires to be first, he shall 
be last of all and servant of all.” And 
he took a little child and set him in the 
midst of them, and, when he lifted him 
in his arms, he said: “Whosoever will 
receive one of these little children in 
my name, receives me : and whosoever 
receives me, receives not me, but him 
that sent me.” Enforcing the hiw of 
self-denial as the foundation of faithful 
service, he said : — 

“Whosoever desires to follow after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me. For whosoever desires to save his 
life will lose it ; and whosoever shall lose his 
4ife, for my sake and the Gospel’s, will save it. 
jj'or what does it profit a man to gain the whole 
woild and lose his life? For what must a man 
give in exchange for his life ? I'or whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him shall 
also the Son of man be ashamed when he comes 
in the glory of his Father with the holy angels. 

Verily, I say unto you that there are some 

of those standing here who will not taste of 
death till they see the kingdom of God already 
come with powder.”' 

need not stay to surmise what 
course Jesus would have taken had all 
Jerusalem welcomed him as the Messiah, 
and falsified the sad presentiments of 
danger and death drawn from the temper 
of the Pharisees in Galilee, for he must 
have speculated on the bare chance of 
success ; enough that he would not have 
made its plaudits the cry for an earthly 
throne, and thus given the lie to his 
sublime teaching concerning the kingdom 
of God. Yet he would have been some- 
thing more than human never to have 
wondered and pondered over the future 
which lay beyond suffering and the grave, 
and here in the unravelling of his talks 
upon this matter we have a well-nigh im- 
possible task. For they have come down 
to us so wound about with the crude 
notions of his misconceiving hearers, 
and the weird ideas current about the 
end of the world in the first century, 
we can with no sureness say which 
are his words and which are not. Speak- 
ing broadly, he must have been in accord 

‘ Mark viii. 34-38 ; ia. I. 


with, the belief of the Jews in the return 
of the souls of the righteous to earth, for 
in dying without living again what would 
become of the kingdom of God, of which 
earth, not some remote place above the 
clouds, home of Jehovah and the angels, 
was to be the purified Seat ? Banishing 
as foreign to the mind of Jesus his 
reported sayings about the signs ushering 
in the last day, and about his judgment 
of the nations, all “of the earth, earthy,” 
there are too many passages left in the 
“Synoptics” to allow us to ign(>re the 
fact that he instilled into his disciples 
his belief that he would return to them ; 
that, though he might lay down his life, 
he would take it again. When this might 
be was known to the Father only, in 
whose hands were “ times and seasons 
enough for them, in view of such un- 
certainty, to make it their care to note 
the signs of the age, and their duty, like 
faithful servants, to watch with loins girt 
about and lamps burning as men who 
wait for their lord. 

Vague as our knowledge of the precise 
ideas of Jesus on this matter must 
remain, the belief in his “second advent,” 
as it is termed, was most vivid and all- 
absorbing among his followers.’ The 
earlier epistles of the New Testament 
teem with proofs liiat the event of which 
they lelt most sure, which no twisting of 

* The belief in the second coming of Jesus to 
reign with the saints for a thousand years upon 
the earth, from which evil shoula then be 
banished, known as the Millennium (Lap mtllet 
a thousand, and annus, a year), passed into the 
Christian religion, and suivives in more or less 
vigour among man) to this day. The subject 
attracted men, burning with desire to peer into 
the future, yet forgetful that “ the Spirit which 
is holy IS reserved and deals in laws,’ to search 
the writings which seemed to hide the iprccious 
secret ; and ever and anon the minds of people 
have been panic-stricken and progress has been 
checked by announcements from prophecy- 
mongers that the world would come to an end at 
such and such a time, and stating the year when 
Jesus would appear. The delusion will die out 
only when what Matthew Arnold ^lls 
“immense misunderstanding of the Bible »i 
corrected, and the teaching of science about tn 
earth’s past and future accepted by beconu- 
Adventists. 
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words can explain as referring to a later separates reason and feeling, and sustains 
time, and concerning which they and all false divisions in our life. God’s beauti- 


who came after them were utterly mis- 
taken, was the speedy return of the 
Master whose loss they so keenly 
mourned. iThe belief was at fever heat 
in the minds of Paul and other writers, 
and was harmful to the extent that it 
absorbed attention upon a shadowy 
future to the neglect of improvement of 1 
the present. For the early Christians, 
regarding the earth as soon to vanish 
away, gave their sole concern to, and ! 
set their affections upon, an unseen 
world which to them was the eternal. 
Believing that the [)resent state of things 
' might cease at any momeiU, tliey bestowed 
small care upon [).Ujsiiig wants, and hold 
lightly even the ties of liome and kindred 
which might be snapped suddenly. 'Fhe 
loss of property could be siiOered without 
repining, and wrong pass unredressed by 
those to whom Jesus, “judge of quick j 
and dead,” would o{)en the kingdom , 
“ prepared from the foundation of the i 
world.” Art and learning were vain 
compared to tijc knowledge “making 
wise unto salvation,” and the heavens 
were watched, not for the glory of the , 
sunlight and the stars, Init that the 
ciit)sen miglu catch the first glimpse ofi 
their coming Lord, whom they would he i 
caught Up in tlie air to meet, and so be 
ever with him.* Out of this illusion 
there grew a terrible misconception by 
Christians of their relatiim to the earth 
and human kind, which still too largely 


ful world, whose flowers and children’s 
faces W'ere so dear to Jesus, was called 
a “waste, howling wilderness,” through 
which we are doomed to pass to a 
heavenly Canaan; the love of it and 
interest in its affairs were said to ill 
comport with setting the heart on things 
above, and to arouse the jealousy of 
God ; life upon it was to be endured 
only as a preparation for eternal life else- 
where. All this is not only false, but 
wicked. The earth is no place of exile, 
but our fatherland, calling forth our 
reverence and our best service. Here, 
or nowhere, is our sphere of duty, where 
a zest and sacredness is given to work in 
aiding to clear away all that hinders the 
advance of m.m in cvoryihing that is of 
1 good report, and in the slaying of selfish- 
ness — the root of all that chokes the 
growth of charity. And to play well our 
part in this great struggle, doing nought 
to retard the issue, is a nobler task than 
to pine for a land of dreamless ease, 
where no spur is given to effort, and to 
pjws our days fretfully wondering what 
IS to be(’ome of our poor selves. ’Tis 
the — 

“ Gloiywf virtue to fight, to struggle, to right 
tho\vio.)g — 

She desires' no isle>, of the blest, no (juiet seats 
I of the just, 

I To rest in .a golden grove, or to lusk in a 
! suTUJncr sk\ ; 

1 ('live her the wages of going on and not to 
I die.”* 


IX.-JKSUS IN JERUSALKM 


On returning to Galilee, Jesus made a j 
short stay at Capernaum, but did not ; 
icsume hi.s public teaching there. ITe , 
dews of his intended visit to Jerusalem 


i|>rc;id, however, in the neiglibonthood, 

L when ho set out on 

•ventful ioniney a goodly number, 

u.luwhomwemafewfa,lhtuMvo.nen. 


I ThesJi. iv. 13 - ; v. 1,2; etc. 


‘ I'cnnv'.on’s 
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followed him. Moreover, the season for 
keeping the Passover was drawing nigh, 
and many were wending their way to the 
city for that purpose. At various parts 
of the route he met with the Pharisees, 
who attacked him with catch-(]uestions, 
and otherwise sought to draw him into 
debate ; but we may turn from these to 
incidents of wider interest — stories of 
enduring fragrance. One day, as he 
tarried in a» house, some parents brought 
their children that they might receive, 
after Jewish custom, a rabbi’s blessing, 
when the disciples, perhaps filled witji 
overweening sense of their mastef’s 
importance, and therefore of their own, 
pushed them aside. “ But when Jesus 
saw this he w’as much displeased, and 
said unto them, Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, forbid them not ; for 
of such is the kingdom of God. Verily 
I say unto you, whosoever will not 
receive the ki?igdoni of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein. And 
he took them up in his arms and blessed, 
putting his hands on them.” 

Another time one came to him and 
said ; — 

“Teacher, what good thing shall I do that I 
may have everlasting life? And Jesus said unto 
him, Why askest thou me concerning the good? ' 
One is the good.” (Or as another account has 
it, “Why callest thou me good? none is good 
but one, God.”) “ But if lliou dcsirest to enter 
into life, keep the commandments. Which? 
says he. And Jesus said, Thou shalt not kill, 
Thou shall not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 
steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness, Honour 
the father and the mother, and Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself. The young man sajs 
unto him, All these I kept ; wliat lack I yet ? 
Jesus said unto him. If thou desirest to be pci fect, 
go sell thy goods and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven ; and come lollow 
me. But when the young man heard he went 
away sorry ; for he h id great poss<‘ssions. And 
Jesus said unto his di'.ciples, Verily 1 say unto 
you that a rich man will hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. It is easier for a camel to 
enter through tlie eye of a needle than for a i:ch 
man into the kingdom of heaven. And when 
they heard they were exceedingly astonished, 
saying, Who then can be saved But Jesus 
looked upon and said unto them, With men this 
is impossible ; but with (iod all things are po.s- 
sible.”* 


Jesus and his companions had passed 
by way of Pertea, on the east of the 
Jordan, which river they recrossed at the 
ford of Bethabara, near the plain where 
grew “the palm trees by the water, the 
rose plants which are in Jericho.” This 
place, celebrated in Jewish history as the 
first to yield to the attack of the “ sons 
of Israel ” on the invasion of Canaan, 
was an important town, and the centre 
of traffic in balsam, which was not only 
of great value both as a perfume and 
a medicine, but the source of much 
revenue to the Romans. Jericho is now a 
village of black tents and mud huts. As 
it was needful to rest here before climb- 
ing the steep and rugged gorge which 
led to Jerusalem, Jesus chose to become 
the guest of a Jew named Zaccheus, 
chief of the tax-collectors there. He 
was a little man, and, being unable to 
see over the heads of the crowd that 
surged around Jesus, “ran on before” 
and climbed a sycamore tree, to catch a 
glim[)se of him. As Je.sus passed near 
the tree he saw Zaccheus, and bade him 
come down that he might receive him 
into his house. 

And he made haste and dime down and 
received him joyfully. And when they saw it 
they all murmured, saying, He is gone in to 
lodge with a sinner. And Zaccheus stood and 
said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord, the half of 
my gKods I give to the poor ; and if I took 
aught from any one by false accusation, I pay 
fourfold. And Jesus said unto him. This d.ay is 
salvation come to this house, inasmuch as he 
abo is a son of Abraham, for the Son of man 
came to seek and to save that which was lost.* 

On the next day Jesus ascended the 
dreary path that led to the mountain 
village of Bethany, which was about two 
miles from Jeiusalem, and there he 
abode in the house of friends to whom 
he was already known, or whose acquain- 
tance, in the free manners of the Bast, 
he then made, and for whom he con^ 
ceived an abiding love, which caused 
him often to return among them alter 
the bickerings and vexations of his 
public encounters in Jerusalem. 


* Matt. xix. 16-26. 


* Luke xix. 7-10. 
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The first view of that place is feature- 
less and unpleasing from every other 
side than the approach from Bethany 
over the mountain of Olives, from the 
summit of which are seen at a glance the 
great valleys which cut it off from the 
surrounding tableland. The city itself 
spread before them, with its walls and 
turrets, its palaces and groups of houses 
— for Eastern cities have no well-planned 
streets; above all, the temple, whose 
golden-plated and spiked roof shone as 
a dazzling crown from Mount Moriah, 
the valley between which and the oppo- 
site hill of Zion, whereon towered 
Herod’s place, was spanned by a bridge. 
The site of many of its noted buildings 
is matter of great doubt, for the city, 
which has borne the brunt of a score 
sieges, and been twice razed to the 
ground, is choked with mounds of 
rubbish many feet in depth, on which 
the present Jerusalem is built. 

The square-shaped platform of rock 
on which the temple stood had been 
levelled at great cost and enlarged by 
Herod. The outermost and largest 
enclosure was the Court of the Gentiles, 
upon which he had lavished taste and 
expense. It was paved with stones of 
various colours, double and treble rows 
of marble pillars ran round it, forming 
aisles or halls from which many noble 
gates led to the city and outskirts, that 
facing the Mount of Olives being called 
Solomon’s porch. 'I'he colonnades round 
this court were pl.ices of public resort ; 
there the rabbis taught, and there Jesus 
addressed the people. There, too, a 
busy traffic, with its deafening noises, 
the shouting of men and the lowing of 
cattle, was carried on by traders in 
sheep, oxen, lambs, and kids, or, for 
those who were too poor to offer these, 
in doves, for the sacrifices; by sellers of 
oil, incense, and other needful things 
for the temple, and by money-dealers 
who exchanged the current foreign coin 
for the sacred shekel, in which alone the 
temple tax could be paid. 

In an angle of this Court of the 
Gentiles there was a raised terrace on \ 


which were notices, in Greek and Latin, 
forbidding any but Jews to pass nearer 
under pain of death. Within this second 
enclosure was the Court of Women, 
approached by the Beautiful Gate, and 
containing the treasury, into which the 
temple-gifts were dropped by rich and 
poor; also the Court of Priests, with 
the laver and a huge altar of unhewn 
stones, and, in cloisters round the walls, 
places for stores and other purposes, and 
a synagogue where the Sanhedrin met 
Twelve steps above these, in “ the pupil 
of the eye,” stood the temple itself, as 
says the Talmud, “The world is the eye, 
the ocean is the white of the eye ; the 
pupil is Jerusalem, and the image in tlw 
pupil is the sanctuary.” The erection 
of sacred buildings to face the east is a 
relic of sun worship, and another proof 
of the survival of pagan customs among 
both Jews and Christians; so looked 
the Temple, to which allusion is thus 
made in the Talmud : — 

“ Our fathers who were in this place 
Turned their hacks upon the temple, 

And their faces towards the east, 

And worshipped the sun eastward ; 

But we unto Jehovah, 

To Jeh.)vah are our eyes.^’ 

It was a flat-roofed building of white 
marble, and divided, like the “ tabernacle” 
and the temples before it, into two parts 
separated by a curtain : the Holy, wherein 
stood the golden candlestick, table, and 
altar ; and tb.e Holy of Holies, imageless, 
bereft of cherubim and ark, since the ter- 
rible destruction under Nebuchadrezzar. 

Jerusalem was a city of priests; Jose- 
phus reckoned their number at twenty 
thousand, besides whom were the Levites. 
It was the headquarters of the rabbis ; 
of the Pharisees sweeping by with their 
phylacteries and deep-fringed garments ; 
while jostling these were white-robed 
Essencs, Roman soldiers, gay courtiers 
—a motley crowd, swelled at festival 
seasons by so many pilgrims that the 
city could not contain them, wherefore 

they 

outside its walls, or found lodging in the 
sii.’TOunding villages. 
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Our interest nowadays in the numerous 
and unceasing rites and services of the 
Jewish temple is solely in their relation 
to the customs and modes of worship of 
men in bygone ages, the tracing of which 
is beyond the purpose of this book. 
Here allusion is made to them only to 
point out how the interest of everyone 
in and about Jerusalem was bound up 
in maintaining them ; for the crowd of 
priests and Levites, who spent years in 
learning their duties, wore supported by 
the temple-tax and free will ofTerings, 
while the influx of pilgrims from time to 
time, and the supply of numberless 
things, as cattle, salt, wood, oil, etc., 
for the temple service, were unfailing 
sources of gain to the inhabitants. How 
daring and well-nigh hopeless then was 
the task of any man the effect of whose 
teaching was to show the needlessness 
of all this outward and costly service; 
for if religion was not in this, but in 
self-denying service of man for men, and 
the acceptable w(;r.ship of (iod one of 
the spirit, the priests were not wanted, 
the temple flame might be put out, the 
daily sacrifice might be stayed, its 
whirling smoke no longer darken the 
air, and the mob of chaffering, cheating 
tradesmen turn their Inn Is to honest 
work. * 

As Jesus neared the city, the oxite- 
ment of his followers became intense; 
they resolved to make his entry one of 
triumph, and, either with or without his 
consent, procured an ass on which he 
should ride through the gates. 1'hcir 
unsought tribiit«.^ was not unwelcome to 
him, for, like all refoiiners, his hope of 
success lay among the masses ; so moun - 
ing the ass (an animal ridden by pel sons 
of note in the Kast, and, in conliast to 
the hoise, which was used only in 
war, an emblem of peace), he rode 
amid the plaudits and hosannas of the 
crowd. 

“ Many spread their garments in the way and 
others branches, having cut tliem out of the 
fields. And Lliose going befoie and those follow- 
ing cried ; 


* Hosanna ! 

Bless him that comes in the name of the 
Lord ! 

Bless the coming kingdom of our father 
David ! 

Hosanna in the highest !’”* 

Familiar as the people of Jerusalem 
were with the shouts and singing of 
pilgrim-bands as they approached the 
sacred, dazzling shrine, the entry of 
Jesus and his followers set them agape 
and asking what it all meant: “All the 
city was moved saying, ‘Who is this?’ 
and the multitude said, ‘This is the 
prophet Jesus, from Nazareth in Galilee.’” 

Passing through the Sheep-gate, the 
procession stopped not till the temple 
courts were reached, and there Jesus 
dismounted and mingled with the crowd. 
If he had come yearly from Nazareth to 
keep the feasts, the scene was not strange 
to him ; but, whether he had or not, he 
entered upon it now in a very different 
mood and character —a sceptic^ as he 
would now be called, one who had by 
ihif iking cut himself adrift from the 
religion of his people — yet all aglow with 
reverence and pious zeal. The trafficking 
at the very foot of the “ Holy of Holies ” 
shocked him, its noisy clatter grated on 
his ear and so irritated him that without 
ado he jmshed his way heltcv-skelter 
among the traders and money-changers, 
ovei turned ihcir stalls and tables, and 
with a whip, perhaps made from small 
cords lying scattered on the pavement, 
drrnx them out, saying : “ Is it not 
wiitlen, My house shall be called an 
hoii.se of ])iayer for all the nations? but 
ye have made it a den of lobliers !” So 
dai ing an act, successful in the suddeii- 
iieis uf its surprise and in the support 
doubtless aetc;rdt.‘d it by many Jews 
.shocked, like Jesus, at the noise and 
baiter in the holy place, was an attack 
upon the teniple-s)stem itself, and could 
not fail to direct towards its author the 
atlenti(.>n and displeasure of priests and 
Pharisees. 

"I'he memory of bickerings and debates 
between lliese men and Jesus, and the 


Malt. xxi. 8, 9. 
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cruelties, even unto death, which he 1 
suffered at their hands, were uppermost ] 
in the minds of his disciples, and scarce 
a* word is given to the matter of his 
addresses in the temple courts. That 
these were in keeping with his unwavering 
conviction that the kingdom of which he 
believed himself the “anointed” herald 
was a kingdom of the spirit there can be 
no doubt. But the subject is dismissed 
in the bare record that “ in the daytime 
he was teaching in the temple, but at 
night he went out and lodged at the 
mount that is called the Mount of Olives. 
And all the people were coming early in 
the morning to him in the temple to 
hear him.”^ 

Soon after his attack upon the traders 
the rulers of the Sanhedrin came forward 
to ask by what authority he acted, and 
who gave it him. With ready skill he 
said to them : “ I also will ask you one 
question, which, if ye tell me, 1 also will 
tell you by what authority I do these 
things. The baptism of John, whence 
was it? from heaven or from men?” 
Now, Jesus had described John to his 
disciples and the multitude as the Elias 
who had come before hii i, the Messiah, 
and if, therefore, the chief priests and 
elders had replied that the bafrlism of 
John was from heaven, he would have 
claimed to be the “coming one” whom 
John had preached; while, on the other 
hand, if they said that the baptism of 
John was from earth, the multitude, who 
believed that he was a piophet, would 
have been enraged against them. So 
they simply said, “ We know not,” and 
Jesus answered ‘them, “Neither shall I 
tell you by what authority I do these 
things,” following up his reply by a 
parable warning tliem of the fate ot the 
Jews: “A man had two children: he 
came to the first and said, Child, go 
work to-day in the vineyard. But he 
answered and said, I will not ; afterwards 
he repented and went. And he came to 
the other and spake in the same manner. 
And he answered and said, Yea, sir, and 
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went not. Which of the two did the 
will of the father? "i hey .say the first. 
Jesus says unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, the publicans and harlots go before 
you into the kingdom of God. For 
John came unto you in the way of 
righteousness, and ye believed him not, 
but the publicans and harlots believed 
him ; and when ye saw it, ye repented 
not afterwards so as to believe him.”* 

Although Jesus, at the outset of his 
work in Jerusalem, thus attacked the 
classes whose support he felt he could 
never command, they did not resent the 
onslaught by acts of violence. Once or 
twice the hot-headed among them would, 
in accordance with Jewish law, have 
stoned him, had they not feared the 
multitude, among whom he at first 
secured no mean following, and who 
revered him as a prophet; but the 
weapons they mostly used were cunning 
and craft. How well he parried these 
is shown on an occasion when, in tones 
of flattery, they sought his opinion on 
the ve.xed question of paying taxes to 
the foreigner. “ Rabbi,” said they, “ we 
know that thou art true and teachest the 
way of God in truth, and carest for no 
one : for thou regardest not the person 
of men. Tell u'^, therefore, what thinkest 
thou, is it la\Nful to give tribute to Ccesar 
or not?” Jesus saw through their 
designs. Had he said “no,” he would 
at once have been seized as a rebel; 
had he said “ yes,” he would have for- 
feited the suppoit of the people. “ Why 
tempt ye me, ye hypocrites?” he said; 
“show me the tiihute money.” And 
they brought unto him a denaiius,* a 
Roman com bearing the name and head 
of the emperor, and represiiiting the 
tribute money, about sevenjiLiiee three- 
farthings, payable by each JeN\ to him. 
And Je.sus says unto them, “Whose is 
this image and superscri[)tion?” They 
say “ Cue.sar’s.” Then says he unto 
them, “Render therefore unto Cassar 
the things which are Caesar’s, and unto 

* Matt. xxi. 23-32. 

» This Hold is still preserved in out ^ s. a, 
n 2 


* Luke xxi. 37, 38. 
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God the things that are God’s.” And 
when they heard they marvelled, and 
left him and went away.* 

One day some remarks that he had 
made on the resurrection had attracted 
the notice of the Sadducees, rarely his 
hearers, and they sought to confute him 
by citing the case of a woman who had 
had seven husbands, asking him whose 
wife she would be in the resurrection. 
Jesus replied that their denial of this 
doctrine rested on a misreading of the j 
Scriptures and an underrating of Almighty 
power. “ For when they shall rise from 
the dead they neither marry nor are 
iven in marriage, but are as angels in 
eaven.’* And as proving that the dead 
are raised, “ Did ye not read in the book 
of Moses in the bush passage, how God 
spake unto him, saying, ‘ I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob?’ He is not the 
God of dead, but of living. Ye do 
greatly err.”* That is, if God called 
himself the God of the patriarchs 
hundreds of years after they were dead, 
it must be inferred that they are not 
dead for ever, but will niturn from the 
land of shades and walk the earth in 
their bodies, and, moreover, includes | 
the larger fact of his close and abiding 
relation with living men. This reasoning 
seems to have silenced the Sadducees, 
who were, however, in the right, for the 
facts of science confirm their belief tint 
dead bodies decay, and, mingling with I 
the common dust of the globe of whose 
parlides they consist, become one with 
it to nourish succeeding forms of life 
born of the all-quickening earth, the 


“stuff” of which, as we may call it, 
being neither added to nor lessened, is 
thus used over and over again. 

The record turns from these stories 
of his triumph in debate with Pharisee 
and Sadducee to exhibit him as exalting 
the commandment of love to God and 
one’s neighbour, than which “ there is 
none greater,” conveying a reproof they 
do well to take to heart who maintain 
the needfulness of believing doctrines 
which no words of his sanction, and 
which, were he among us now, he would 
condemn and oppose, as making “ the 
word of God of none effect.” 

“And one of the scribes came, and 
having heard them reasoning together, 
perceiving that he answered tliem well, 
asked him. Which is the first command- 
ment of all? Jesus answered, The first 
is, Hear, 0 Israel ; the Lord our God is 
one Lord ; and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God from all thy heart, and 
from all thy soul, and from all thy mind, 
and from all thy strength. The second 
is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. There is none other command- 
ment greater than thc.se. And the scribe 
said unto him, Well, Master, thou saidst 
of a truth that there is one, and there is 
none other but he; and to love him 
from all the heart, and from all the 
understanding, and from all the strength, 
and to love his neighbour as himself, is 
more than all the whole burnt-offerings 
and the sacrifices. And when Jesus saw 
him that he answered intelligently, he 
said unto him, Thou art not far from 
the kingdom of God. And no one durst 
question him any more.”* 


* Malt. xxii. 16 -22, 


* liid, xvii. 23 32. 


* Mark xii. 2S 34. 
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X.— HIS ARREST. TRIAL. AND CRUCIFIXION 


So the days passed in teaching the 
multitude, in warning them against lip 
service in religion, and in sharp debate 
with those against whose example Jesus 
cautioned his listeners,* and who, as 
they one after another advanced with' 
questions, retired foiled and silenced. 
But they retired to plot how best they 
might silence him, and, to accomplish ■ 
this, Pharisee and Sadducee laid aside _ 
their common quarrel. j 

As the records tell us, when the day i 
W’as over, Jesus passed to some retreat ' 
from the “ strife of tongues ” and the 1 
reach of the factions which, under cover j 
of the darkness, might have harmed ' 
him, spending the night either among ' 
the fig and olive groves of Olivet or at , 
Bethany, where, in the society of the | 
two sisters, Martha and Mary, and their 
brother Lazarus, he forgot his troubles. 
He was no braggart, courting a death 
which none in the flubh and flower of 
life may think of without a shudder. 
Life was his, not to throw wildly away, 
yet not to cling to when its work was 
done. I 

And it was nearly done. 'I'he quick 
and large increase of faithful disciples, 
which could alone foil and disarm the 
priests and sciibes, had not come, the 
zeal aroused by his entry had died away, 
the story of his mission in Galilee 
repeated itself in Judiei, and the bitter 
sorrow of disappointment breaks out in 
such words as these: “0 Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killest the prophets and 
stonest them who have been sent unto j 
her, how often did I desire to gather thy j 
children as a hen gathers her chickens 
under the wings, and ye desired not !” i 
And in these words too, when the thought 
o’ the impending doom of the city, where 
religion was a traffic, d'cw tears from 


him as he looked upon it from the 
slopes of Olivet : “If thou hadst known, 
even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! 
but now they are hid from thine eyes.”* 
It is most doubtful whether Jesus had 
any intercourse with either Samaritans 
or Gentiles during his brief public life; 
but the rejection of his mission by his 
own people had caused him to look to the 
h(.iathen as the supplanters of Israel, and 
in the parable of the “ good Samaritan ” 
he portrays the hated Cuihean as show- 
ing kindness to a robbed and wounded 
Jew which was denied him by both 
priest and Levite. As a Jew, believing 
that to Jews the “gospel of the kingdom ” 
must be proclaimed, he had confined 
his teaching to them, and in sending out 
his disciples he instructed tliem to act 
' likewise ; but he shared the larger belief 
of the nobler prophets of old, that the 
Gentiles would be brought into the one 
fold. Moreover, it was impossible that the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man which Jesus proclaimed could 
be narrowed to one zone or people. A 
religion the essence of which was love 
of God, manifest by love of man, was 
destined to be world -wide and all- 
embracing, and its preacher, in eating 
with outcasts and doing deeds of “mercy 
on the sabkath, had already broken 

down the “middle wall of partition,” 

“ creating the two into himself.” 

In such parables as that of the “ two 
sons,” already quoted, and of the 
“ marriage of the king’s son,”" where the 
chosen guests frame all kind of excuses 
to avoid coming to the feast, so that the 
wrathful king at last sends his servants 
to gather in from the highways and call 
to the feast whoever they might find, he 
proclaims the admission of the Gentiles ; 


» Matt. xxiiL 3. 


* Luke xix. 42 . 


• M.Ut. xxii. 1-14* 
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while in that of the “ wicked husband- 
men ” he hints at the fate of those who 
had slain the prophets, and would lay 
hands on the Messiah. “ Therefore say 
I unto you, the kingdom of God will be 
taken from you and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof. And 
when the chief priests and Pharisees 
heard his parables, they knew that he 
spoke of them.”* 

In plainer words than parables, he 
whose sweetness and gentleness had given 
place to bitterness at the sight of hypocrisy 
and swagger poured forth invective upon 
those “ who did all their works to be 
seen by men : for they make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge the fringes, and 
love the chief i)lacc at feasts and the 
chief seats in the synagogues, and the 
salutations in the markets, and to be 
called by men, Rabbi.” 

But woe unto you, bonhcs and Pharisees, 
hypocrites != for yc shut tiu- kinj;(loiu of heaven 
bewre men ; for yc nciiiier go in, nor sutler 
those that are entered to go in. 

Woe unto you, and Pharisees, h\po- j 

crites ! for ye C'lmp.i'.s sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and when he lic(oiii>.s ‘'luli, ye 
make "him a son of hell twofold im.-re than your- 
selves 

Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites ! for ye pay tiihe of th'^’ mint and the 
anise and the cummin, and ha\i‘ leli ihc woighiier 
matters of the law, the judgment, the mercy, and 
the faith : ihe-jc ought ye tD ha\e fhme, and not 
leave those undone. Blind guides, who sliain 
out the gtiai and swallow the camel . .. 

Woe unto you, serd'es and Phaiwjeb., hypo- 
crites! for ye are like unto whiled sepukdirc', 
'^hich indeed ajjpear beautdul outw’ardly, but 
within are full of dead bcuio and evciy undean- 
ness. So .also yc appear nutwaidiy iighlcous 
unto men, but w'ithin ye are full ol liyiiocnsv 
, and ini<juity. 

Woe unto you, senbes and Pharisees, hypo- 
critca! forye build the sepulohrc-j of the j)ro{)hcts, 
and garnish the tombs (jf die iightoous, and say, 
If we had been in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been iheir partners in the blood 
of the prophets. Wheiefore ye wUnt'^s against 
yourselves, that ye arc sons of them who killed 
the prophets, fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers. Sero' nts, br*»"(] (jf vijicrs, how 
can ye escape the judgment oj lull 

* Matt. xxi. 33 43- , , . . 

’ Literally actors, as the Greek hypokritai 
means. 

3 Matt, xxiii. passim. 


These biting and terrible words burnt as 
hot iron into the souls of those whom he 
thus described, but they could scarcely 
afford an excuse for using violence ; and, 
mayhap, were but the retort to strong 
words from his opponents. But when, 
mingling his dislike of all connected 
with the temple with his dreams of a 
purer faith whose temple should be 
CO extensive with the earth, he said, in 
figure of speech that so fitly expressed 
his meaning, “ I will destioy this temple 
that is made with hands, and within 
three days I will build another made 
without hands,” he gave his foes, ever 
on the alert to tri[) him, the pretext tlu'v 
wanted, and these words of “ heresy ” 
and “ hlas[)hemy,” as they were deemed, 
formed the chief count in the charge 
against him, and were flung scoKlngly in 
his teeth as he hung a-dying. 

'Phe seizure of Jesus appears to have 
been determined upon at a meeting of 
the Sanhtalrin held on the 'Puesday 
evening hefoic the j>assover (the celebra- 
tion of wliich began on the Thursday 
evening, the fourteenth of the Jewish 
month Nisan, the time of the first full 
moon in spring), at the house ot the 
high-priest Caiaphas. “ Lest thert^ was 
an uproar among the people ” at the 
festival time through any attempt to 
airest him in public, and so the feeling, 
wrought to high eexciteinent at that 
sea.v)!!, flame out in tumult, perhaps 
rebellion, despite all that the Sanhedrin 
might do, I’ney decided to postpone 
action till after the passover, when the 
pilgrims had dispersed, and then to lay 
hold of Jesus (luietly. hut the carrying 
out of their designs against him was 
hastened by aid from a quarter whence 
they least expected it. 

It is easy lor us, in the quiet of our 
lives, touched, as we cannot fail to be, 
by the talc of the patience of Jesus 
under suflering and of the horrible death 
he died, to blame these men for the 
course which they took, and to wonder 
how the Jews could turn deaf ear to so 
I lovable and earnest a prophet. But the 
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account which has been given of their 
ideas concerning a Messiah «how how 
utterly he failed to answer to these, 
giving no further proof in miracle or sign 
of a divine mission, and content to teach, 
argue, reprove, and denounce, like the 
holy men of old, whose spirit he shared 
with added measure. We should, indeed, 
in the light of these facts, wonder if they, 
limited in their notions and puffed up 
with vain hopes, had seen in him other 
than a Jew of extreme, perverted, mystical, 
and unworkable ideas, who, angered at 
their refusal to welcome him, a man of 
Galilean manners and brogue, but claim- 
ing hearing as their Messiah, at last 
violently attacked the religion whose laws 
about sabbaths and cleansings he had 
broken, and insulted their sacred shrine. 
The law which they regarded as divine 
was clear as to their duty concerning 
such an one ; it was written “ Thou shalt 
stone him with stones, that he die.''^ 

On the evening of Thursday, the four- 
teenth of Nisan, Jesus and his twelve 
disciples assembled under the roof of 
some secret or open follower in Jerusalem 
to eat the passover togetlier. 


friends, and in the old, sweet manner 
spoke now to one, now to another. 
“ With longing,” he said, “ I longed to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer : 
for I say unto you that I will not any 
more eat it until it be fulfilled in the 
kingdom of God.”* Then he did a 
beautiful and touching thing, the poetry 
of which has been well-nigh stifled out 
by the tedious and harmful debates to 
which it has given rise among Christian 
sects, but which we may easily see 
suggested itself at the time to a mind 
like that of Jesus, so rich in its store of 
symbols and its boundless wealth of 
illustration. Offering the usual blessing, 
he took a cake of bread, broke it into 
fragments, and as he gave a piece to each 
the act seemed to prefigure a swift-coming 
fate, for he said, ‘‘ Eat; this is my body 
which is broken for you.” Then he filled 
the cup with wine, and, after thanksgiving, 
drank of it and passed it round, saying, 
“ This is my blood of the covenant, shed 
for many.”* “ Verily 1 say unto you, I 
will not drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new in the 
kingdom of God.” 3 


At this feast the chief dish in every 
house was a lamb which had been declared 
free from blemish by the priests, with 


whom were left its fat and blood for 
sacrifice,* and which was roasted whole, 
eaten with bread, bittci herbs and fruits, 
and washed down with red wine, Trayers 
and thanksgiving (for the feast in its later 
meaning was one of rejoicing in memory 
of Israel’s deliverance from the bondage 
in f>gypt) were offered. Psalms cxiii.- 


cxviii. were sung* as the w'ine cup went 
round, and the meal closed with strains 
of praise. Put amid this little company 
of thirteen in that unknown upper room 
joy was not a guest ; a heavy gloom 
weighed on the heart of the Master; 
one among the number betrayed signs' 
betokening a mind ill at ease, and the 
quick eye of Jesus saw these, yet he 
strove not to impart the gloom to his 

* Deut. xiii. 10; cf. i-S ch. xviii. 20. 

* See page 37. 


It was their last act together, and 
abode in the memories of the disciples 
as the sacred words of the dead. When, 
after their faithless desertion of him in 
the moment of peril, they rallied together 
and talked over what he had said, the 
unleavened bread and the red wine had 
fuller meaning for them, and that simple 
fare became a solemn rite. To this day, 
wdierever men and women gather togetlier 
to repeat it, in remembrance of the sacri- 
fice of a noble life for the truth, they do 
Well so long as it becomes no other to 
them than an example to follow, and is 
not degraded into a rile in wbi'.h virtue 
is believed to dwell. For, shocking to 
say, millions of Christian people to this 
day are taught that Jesus by a miracle 
changed the bread and the wine into 


> I.uke xxii. 15. * xxil. 19 - 

3 Maik xiv. 25. The enjoyment of the world 
come is figuratively spoken (^f in Knhhimc 
ilings as the banquet. Cf. F < Abcth, 74 
jtes on iii. 25). 
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his own body and blood 1 and that in 
some occult way priests have power 
from him to change the wafer and wine 
used during the “ mass,” as the service 
connected with this rite is called among 
Roman Catholics, so that the very body 
and blood of Christ take their place,* 
and as a matter of course the rite is 
invested with an awful importance and 
made a powerful instrument in the hands 
of the clergy. In former times it was 
used as an “ ordeal,” or one of the many 
tests of the guilt or innocence of accused 
persons, it being held that, when taken 
by the guilty, divine punishment quickly 
followed the impious act, but that no 
harm resulted where the accused was 
innocent. 

Near midnight, when the supper was 
ended, Jesus and the twelve left the city 
and passed through the valley of Kidron 
to the foot of the Mount of Olives. As 
they journeyed, one of the number slunk 
away under cover of the darkness. This 
was Judas of Kerioth (called Judas 
Iscariot in the gospels), bound on his 
errand to carry out a bargain he had 
made, perhaps the day before, with the 
Sanhedrin to show the temple guard the 
place where Jesus might be surprised 
and seized. 

What led this man to so shameful a 
deed it is not possible to say, for, greedy 
of nature as he seems to have been, the 
sum for which he is said to have bar- 
gained to do it, thirty silver shekels, or 
barely four pounds in English money, 
was too paltry. Finough that he had 
sought the chief priests, and that they 
had gladly accepted his offer to betray 
the Master, and so hasten an event 
which they had intended deferring until 
after the feast. 

Meanwhile, Jesus went on his way 
with the eleven till they reached a grove 
or garden near Olivet, called Gethsemane, 
or the “ oil-press,” as a not unfit resting- 
place at an hour when it might be too late 

* See quotations from Frazer^s Golden Bough 
in the author’i Pioneers of Evolution^ p. 34 
(Rationalist Press Association edition). 


to reach Bethany, on the route to which it 
lay. There Jesus, from whose eyes loom- 
ing trouble at the stealthy act of Judas had 
driven sleep, bidding the other disciples 
remain while he rt tired to pray, took 
Peter, James, and John, “ and began to 
be sorrowful and cast down. Then says 
he unto them. My soul is exceeding 
sorrowful, even unto death ; abide here 
and watch with me. And he went 
forward a little and fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if it were possible, the 
hour might pass from him, and said, 
Abba, Father, all things are possible 
unto Thee ; take away this cup from me ; 
nevertheless, not what I will, but what 
Thou wilt.” 

For Jesus, completely submissive, as 
this prayer denotes, and fearless withal, 
was in the prime of manhood, and quailed, 
as men brave and tender as he have 
quailed before and since, at the thought 
of taking “from death’s hand the cup 
that we ail must take,” and leaving dear 
earth, scene of toils and joys and friendly 
faces ; the more painfully so as he felt 
that he would die misunderstood by 
those whom he desired to save. Return- 
ing to the three, “ he found them sleep- 
ing, for their eyes were weary,” when 
suddenly the flame of burning torches 
amidst the trees dazzled their eyes, and 
a band of armed men, belonging to the 
temple guard, and therefore under tlie 
control of the priests, appeared, headed 
by Judas. 'Phat they might know which 
was Jesus, the traitor went up and kissed 
him as signal, whereupon hands were 
laid on him. One of the disciples who 
had a sw(^rd strove to defend him, and 
in the scuffle wounded one of the high- 
priest’s men ; but Jesus, bidding him 
sheath his sword, surrendered without 
resistance, quietly saying to his captors, 

“ Ye come out, as against a robber, with 
swords and staves to take me; I was 
daily with you in the temple teaching, 
and ye did not lay hold of me I ” Hia 
disciples, craven-hearted, and careful 
only to save their lives, “ forsook him 
and fled,” and Jesus, deserted by the 
eleven and betrayed by the twelfth, wa« 
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a lonely prisoner in the hands of his 
enemies. 

They lost no time, but marched him 
in the dead of night to the palace of 
Caiaphas, where such members of the 
Sanhedrin as could be found were 
assembled, and with them witnesses 
able, falsely or otherwise, to depose to 
certain “ blasphemous ” words uttered 
by Jesus. In the absence of his disciples 
(for Peter, who had slunk into the court- 
yard in the darkness to learn how things 
were going on, was accused by a servant 
girl of being a follower of the Nazarene, 
and had slipped away after denying all 
knowledge of Jesus), we have no trust- 
worthy account of the proceedings 
within the council-chamber, and, more- 
over, our knowledge is scanty concern- 
ing the mode of conducting trials by the 
Sanhedrin.^ But the course taken seems 
to have been that of summoning the 
witnesses to give evidence in suppoit of 
the charge against Jesus as a false 
prophet and “corrupter” of religion; 
and, after hearing seveialwhose testimony 
“agreed not together,” two came forward 
to declare that they had heard him say, 
“ I will destroy this temple made with 
hands, and in three days I will raise up 
another made without hands,” which was, 
of course, not taken as a figure of speech, 
but seized on as signifying impious 
intent. 

Caiaphas then stood up in the midst 
and asked Jesus if he had any answer to 

* Under the title of The Trial of Je^us an 
eminent criminal ‘ lawyer, Signor Giovanni 
Rosadi, has recently is ued a treatise on the 
legal and political aspects of that event {Kug. 
trans. published by Hutchinson & Co., 1905). 
He follows the proceedings in detail, but has to 
admit “ that there are no historical daia affording 
the means of reconstructing tlie judicial organi- 
sation of the Hebrews at the time of these 
events.” However, he arrives at the conclusion 
that the sentence, judged by Jewish and Roman 
law, was illegal. Such an inquiry, interesting 
to those who see in Jesus only a human being 
on his trial for ceitain offences, must awaken 
Strange reflections in those who regard that trial, 
and all which followed it, as a part of the scheme 
of redemption formulated in the “ councils of 
the Trinity.” 
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make to the charge ; “ but he held his 
peace,” for what could words avail where, 
as he felt sure, the judges had resolved 
beforehand upon their verdict ? Their 
minds were made up ; let them do their 
worst. He could die but once, and 
in such a dying was secured the life 
of the truth to which he had witnessed; 
acquittal could be had only at the cost 
of denying all that in life he accounted 
dear. But Caiaphas, anxious that Jesus 
should by some word of his own justify 
the intended sentence, said solemnly: 
“ I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou art the Messiah, 
the Son of God.” Then Jesus broke 
silence, answering him, “Thou hast 
said it,” and thereupon the high priest — 
in sign of horror at an admission which 
to him w'as blasphemy — “ rent his 
clothes,” saying, “He blasphemed; what 
further need liave we of witnesses? 
behold, now ye heard the blasphemy. 
What think ye?” They answered and 
said, “ He is guilty of death.”* ' 

Thus was a short and hurried trial, in 
which only the bare forms of justice 
were respected, ended against the un be- 
friended Jesus in the darkness of that 
passover night, and the members of the 
Sanhedrin, cold and weary, after agreeing 
to meet early in the morning and com- 
plete what in haste had been left un- 
settled, dispersed to their homes. Jesus 
was placed in the charge of mocking and 
insulting guards. 

At dawn of day the Sanhedrin reas- 
sembled, chiefly to discuss how best to 
present the charge against him before 
the Roman governor, and thus ensure 
his not escaping the meshes of the 
Imperial law, for they had no power to 
carry out the sentence which they had 
pi onounced. T hey artfully and unjustly 
decided to ensure his conviction by 
charging him with sedition, on the ground 
that his claim to the Messiahship in- 
volved a claim to kingship over the 
Jews, therefore casting off the rule of 
Rome. So he was marched to the 


* Matt. xxvi. 59-66. 
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“ praetorium,” the famous palace of 
Herod, a gloomy building without, but 
all gaiety and luxury within, and now 
occupied by the Roman procurator, 
Pontius Pilate, who, according to his 
duty, had come from his favourite seat, 
Caesarea, with a body of soldiers to 
maintain order and suppress any tumults 
that might arise among the excited Jews 
during the great feast. 

The proceulings took place in an 
open court before the palace, called in 
the Hebrew “ Gabbalha,” or “ the pave- 
ment,” where stood the chair of state, 
from which judgment was delivered in 
the hearing of the people, and where 
Pilate now seated himself to listen to 
the Sanhedrin and note their prisoner. 

The part played by him in this 
business is not easy to discover, for, 
according to the Gos[)els, he was unwil- 
ling to deal with the case as hastily and 
severely as the Jewish rulers urged. To 
him Jesus a{)peared a harmless enthu- 
siast, whose head had been somewhat 
turned by the flattery of rustics, and who 
had got into trouble with the heads of 
his nation over matters for which I’ilate 
had small regard, rather contempt. As 
he surveyed the poor Galilean, lie may 
have smiled at the thought of such an 
one claiming a kingshi[) and heading a 
rebellion, the more so because, if he were 
a Mes.aah commending himself to the 
Jews, they would not have made that 
claim an indictment against him. 'Hie 
Romans were tolerant of all religions ; 
one god more or less in their Pantheon 
mattered little, and they allowed the 
Jews, as these passover feasts and temple- 
services show, freedom in their worship, 
so long as it was not made a pretext or 
an engine for revolt ; indeed, the emperor 
himself did honour to their religion and 
assigned a share of the taxes to be 
applied towards maintaining its splendour 
in Jerusalem. 

At the same time, Pilate ran the risk 
of losing place and favour if he winked 
at any movement which threatened mis- 
chief, and, after hearing the charge of 
f edition against Jesus, he asked him if he 


was “king of the Jews”; but it would 
appear that “he answered him not even 
a word, so that the governor marvelled 
greatly.”* 

Puzzled and withal vexed at what 
seemed to him “ much ado about 
nothing,” he was inclined to inflict a 
light punishment and let Jesus go, 
catching at a practice common at pass- 
over time, of setting free some prisoner 
chosen by the Jews. But the chief 
priests and elders, fearful that their 
victim might after all escape them, 
moved the multitude to clamour with 
them for the release of one Jesus Bar- 
Abbas, who appears to have been in 
favour with them as the hero of some 
tumult, perhaps against the Romans. 

Pilate, having thus committed himself, 
was compelled to yield, and then, asking 
the crowd, “ What then will ye that I 
should do with him whom ye call the 
king of the Jews?” was answered by 
shouts of “ Crucify him,” thus demanding 
that he should be put to the most 
degrading death that the Romans 
inflicted, the death of the vilest criminals. 
And the cry rose louder and louder 
from the surging crowd, so that Pilate, 
glad at last to be quit of the affair, and 
having at heart a pagan’s contempt for 
human life, “gave sentence that it should 
be as they asked. 

So Jesus was dcllvtjred to the soldiers 
to be stripped and scourged with leathern 
thongs tipped with bone or metal, accord- 
ing to the brutal custom adopted towards 
the condemned, and to this terrible pain 
succeeded mocking tortures ; a reed was 
thrust into his hand as sceptre, prickly 
twigs were wound into a crown and 
forced upon his head, and an old scarlet 
cloak Wcis thrown over him, while the 
uiipitying ruffians saluted him in jeering 
homage as “ King of the Jews.” 

I'he sentence — and well it was so 
rather than such agony should be endured 
by him who had never harmed a creature 
of God, but made life sunnier for the 
desolate and outcast — was carried out as 

» Matt. xxvi. 14. * Luke xxiii. 24. 
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soon as things could be made ready. In 
a short time Jesus was led through Jeru- 
salem to a hill called, perhaps from its 
bald rounded top, Golgotha,* that is “a 
skull,” situate outside the city gates. 
The exact site is unknown. Before 
this crownless king of men there | 
went a herald proclaiming his offence, i 
while the prisoner himself struggled 
under the weight of a beam of the cross 
on which he was to die ; but, his strength 
failing by the way, the soldiers laid hold 
of a man named Simon, coming city- 
ward, “and him they compelled to bear 
his cross.” 

That ujKjn which Jesus suffered was 
probably -f shaped (the common Roman 
form known as the cmx immissa). To 
this the body, stripped of clothes, which 
were divided among the soldiers, was 
nailed and bound, nails being driven 
through the hands and feet, which latter, 
for the cross was not so high as com- 
monly depicted, nearly touched the 
ground. Over the culprit’s head a 
board was affixed, stating the crime for 
which he suffered. 'Fhus, crucified 
between two thieves who were sentenced 
to a like death, and guarded by sentries, 
Jesus hung, exprjsi’d not only to the 
sun’s burning glare on that Friday 
morning, and suffering the cruellest 
anguish in thirst and ebbing blood 
and strained limbs, but the object of 
the raillery and taunts of the brutal 
crowd that then, as now, gloated over 
.spectacles of human agony. Over his 
head was affixed a mocking notice 
written in Latin, Cireek, and Aramaic, 
“The King of the jews,” 

The scene around his cross is thus 
described in the simple words of the 
“Gospel according to Mark”: — 

“And they that passed by reviled 
him, wagging theii heads and saying, 
Aha, thou that destroyost the temple 

* Calvaria, from calva, “ b.ild scalp,” is the 

form of this word. 

* He is said to have sipped luid rejected the 
drink, frankincense in wine, which the compas- 
sion of the ladies of Jerusalem provided for the 
sondemned to stupefy them. 
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and buildest it in three days, save thyself 
by coming down from the cross. In 
like manner also the chief priests mocking 
said among themselves with the sciibes, 
He saved others, himself he cannot save \ 
the Messiah, the King of Israel, let him 
come down now fiom the cross, that we 
may see and believe. And they that 
were crucified with him repro.iehed 
him.”* 

The disciples were still in hiding ; of 
all that throng that had welcomed the 
Master’s incoming to Jerusalem with 
ho.sannas and waving branches only a 
few faithful women, who had followed 
him from Galilee, were “ looking on afar 
off beholding these things.” Whether 
Jesus uttered or not the broken sentences 
of trust in and submission to his Father 
and of forgiveness of his foes, which are 
recorded in the Gos[)els, no one can say 
with sureness, for the common sources 
of knowledge altogether fail us here; 
enough that the words are in accord 
with all we can learn of a life whose 
lovelinessand faithfulness were undinimed 
in death. 

I'he time during which the crucified 
lingered depended much on their strength 
of endurance ; in the case of Jesus death 
came in mercy to the poor worn-out and 
finely-strung frame after about six hours 
of agony ; as the end neared some 
kindly bystander moistened the parched 
lips with a sponge dipped in the sour 
drink of the Roman soldiers; a few 
niinutus afterw^ards Jesus uttered a cry 
of i).iin, and then all was over. 

As a rule, the Romans denied burial 
to the crucified, leaving the corpse to' 
I rot upon the cross, or to be devoured by 
beasts and birds of prey ; but they had 
relaxed this law in favour of the Jews, 
whose code reijuired that the body of a 
man hanged should “ not remain all 
night upon the tree.”* This there was 


» Cli. XV. 29-32. In my quotations from 
tew Testament throughout this book the tr^lij 

on by Dr. Davidson, based up^ the tert 

30 l^schcndorf, has been for the mort pert 
iopted. 

> Dent xxi. 23. 
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ftow special anxiety to obey in view of 
the nearness of the sabbath, that the 
day might not be defiled by the repulsive 
. sight on Golgotha. In the case of 
Jesus, a rich man named Joseph of 
Arimathea, who is said to have been a 
member of the Sanhedrin, although not 
of the number who tried him, and who, 
atjeast, must have had keen sympathy 
with his teaching, being one that “waited 
for the kingdom of God,” went to Pilate 
!. and boldly begged the body, that he 
' might give it more worthy burial than it 
would have if left to the Jews to inter. 
On being assured that Jesus was really 
dead, Pilate, perchance bribed thereto, 
assented ; whereupon Joseph had the 
corpse taken down from the cross, 
perhaps in sight of the women weeping, 
and borne to a tomb which he had hewn 
, for himself in the rocks near at hand, 
closing the entrance by a great stone to 
guard the remains from prowling beasts 
of prey. 

The spot where Jesus was thus buried 
is unknow'n, but upon the site marked 
by tradition there .stands, filled with 
sham relics and tricked out with gewgaws, 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
within the walls of which, where all sweet 
and gentle influences should rule, Arme- 
nian, Greek, Latin, and oth(.r sects that 
“profess and call themselves Christlan.s,” 
scowl and wrangle, and are kept from 
flying at one another’s throats only by 
< the presence of Mohammedan soldiers. 


’ In the rapid execution of their plans 
and the flight of his most trusted friends, 
the priests and scribes had some warrant 
for thinking that, beyond the gossip to 
which the event gave rise, the last had 
been heard of Jesus. These purblind 
men, who had compassed his death as a 
blasphemer, failed to see that in yielding 
himself without effort at defence or 
^escape, he had willed to die for quite 
another thing, thereby exalting the cross 
into the sublimest symbol of self-sur- 
{lender, at whatever cost, to the will of 


God, and abiding in larger form than he 
himself had dreamed, as one of the 
holiest and tendere.st influences of all 
time. 

When the immediate excitement was 
over, the disciples, of whose whereabouts 
in the meanwhile we have no knowledge, 
ventured to show themselves in Jerusalem, 
where they stood in little danger of 
rough treatment from the rulers, by 
whom they were regarded as mi.sguided 
but harmless men. They were careful 
to manlfe.st zeal in obeying the law and 
frequenting the teniple ; indeed, the only 
feature that marked them off from other 
Jews was their belief in Jesus as the 
speedy -returning Messiah. Had the 
future of his teaching depended on this 
“sect of the Nazarenes,”as we find them 
afterwards scornfully called,’ it would 
merely have fosteied party feeling among 
the already divided nation. For the 
disciples w^orked in the old narrow 
grooves, resisting, even with persecution 
unto death, the efforts of larger minds to 
admit the Gentiles into fellowship with- 
out insi.-iting on their compliance with 
Jewish rites and ceremonies. But in the 
end the freer view prevailed. 

Among those who abetted violent 
deeds was a man destined to become 
the chief agent in converting the heathen 
to what he conceived to be “ the faith 
as it is in Jesus.” Of strong and subtle 
intellect and passionate heart, Paul, after 
much thought upon the matters which 
divided the community, joined the 
liberal side, and applied his fine reason- 
ing powers to the skilful construction of 
a sy.stem de.signed to show that the old 
and limited “ covenant ” from Sinai was 
annulled by a new and limitless covenant 
sealed upon the cross. The zeal with 
which he had “consented unto the 
death ” of heretics like Stephen was 
henceforth poured into mission work. 
Unresting, de.spite opposition and peril, 
in his labours, be began at Damascus, 
afterwards reaching Antioch, where the 
Greek name “Christian” was first applied, 


* Acts xxiv. 5. 
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as a terra of reproach, to the converts, 
and tlience travelled through Asia Minor 
and certain parts of Greece ; finally, so 
runs a doubtful tradition, dying a martyr’s 
death at Rome. 

To this brief hint concerning the 
spread of the Christian religion it must 
suffice to add that its after history 
records how the disputes which divided 
the first disciples increased as time 
rolled on, riving its converts into count- 
less sects fired by deathless hate ; how 
corruptions born of lingering Jewish and 
intruding pagan elements impaired the 
vigour which it drew from the inspiration 
of the spirit of Jesus ; and how what 
truth abode within it was foolishly made 
to stand or fall with notions about man 
and the universe wliich are utterly false. 

Such matters interest us only as they 
help to explain the varying fortune which 
has, in common with that of other and 
older faiths, marked its course; and, 
moreover, profit us only as we learn that 
its influence for good has lessened in the 


degree that it has departed from, or 
made a hedge ” of rites and dogmas 
around, the simple teaching of Jesus. 

Tliat love of God, shewn forth in love 
of man, which was but a maxim of 
“ repeaters ” in his time, and to which 
all gave assent of lip, but few assent of 
life, was, so to speak, arrested in him 
and drew towards him the quenchless 
affection of the sinful and the suffering. 
This, more than all creeds about him, 
is the secret of an influence which, 
bounded by a few months and a narrow 
tract of country, has filled centuries since 
from cast to west with adoring followers, 
and, despite their frightful quarrellings 
and slaughterings, kept aglow their ardour 
to serve and save their fellow-men. And 
if it moves us to like service, our life 
cannot be vain or harmful, because it 
will nourish and diffuse the spirit which, 
dwelling in high-soiiled men of other 
lands and ages, abode in rich measure 
in Jesus of Nazareth. 
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THE SEMITIC l•AMII.\. | 

The various lan.^niagcs included under i 
this term arc a j^ronp of cognate dialects ' 
rather than a faintly of widely varied j 
branches, and are coainionly divided into 
the northern, or Aiainaic ; the Middle, or j 
Hebraic ; and the southern, or Arnhic, as j 
shown in the following table, winch is i 
copied from Professor Max MullePs| 
Lectmrs on L<in^ita<^L\ vol. i., p. 450 . - i 

D! ^1) 1 V i.l, H.l, nVING I.ANGUVOF. * 

rCh.iMce (Mas'.in, 'J il- 

I riuul, T I'uum, llililical 

Chalfifi.;') i 

Aiainaic< Syriar (P<-sluto second 

I cent. A G ) Neo-Sjn.u 

I Cunejfoniili.'',' ip'ii/nsof 
V Babylon and Mneveli 

( Binlical Hcliiew Dialects of ihe Jews 

.Samaritan (I’enuteurli) ; 

Carthaginian.Pbi'cimjan , 

Insciipt oil', j 

Dialects of Aiabic • 
rEtliiopic or Gees Ainharic i 

I . . (Atiyv’inu) 1 

Arabic •{ Hiinyaritjc I nv nations „ Dnkilior ! 

RI.i'.n I 

I (S Aiabia). i 

Chaldee is the name sometimes given to • 
the dialects of Assyria and IJabylon, which ' 
were adopted by the Jews during the ' 
captivity, not only for conversation, but as ' 

• their literary language. The earliest ; 
records of it occ.ur in the books of Ezra ; 


impotlant specimens of it which are pie- 
served is the l^eshilo versitjn of the Bible, 
ascribed to the second century. 

The cuneiform^ like the Egyptian hiero- 
glyph, has itb origin in picture-writing, but 
lost its elaborate form ihiough the desire 
and need for simplicity necessitated by the 
softer material on which, as contrasted with 
the Egyptian, it had to be ti aced. The signs 
were more e.isily indented on mud and 
clay slabs by sharp and straight strokes 
made with a triangular stylus (whence our 
word siyle)^ and then baked in the sun or 
by fire. Oreat ingenuity lias been applied 
to their decipherment, and as the famous 
Rosetta stone, with its inscription in three 
languages, the hieroglyphic, demotic (chiefly 
jihonetic), and ('»rcek, supplied the key to 
the Egyptian picture-writing, so the in- 
s'Tijilion on the rocks at Behistun in 
Media, on which Darius Hystaspes relates 
Ills enterprises in three cuneiform chai- 
aclcrs, the Persian, Median, and Assyrian, 
rendered great service in unravelling the 
meaning of the queer wedge-shaped 
strokes which had been pronounced tahs- 
mamc signs, symbols, and charms, and 
even as due to the destructive activity of 
worms ! 

Ifcbre%v ceased to exist as a spoken 
tongue some four centuries B.t:., but it 
remained, as it remains to this day, the 
sacred language of the Jews, and the study 
of I'le learned. 


and Daniel, and it was probably the 1 m- 1 
guage of several of the Apocryphal book-., j 
although these have come down to us in j 
Greekalone. Other relies arc the 'rargiiiiis, ' 
or free tianslations of the Uld 'i'estament, ! 
and the Talmiuls, while the untranslated 
sayings in the New 'restameiit, attributed 
to Jesus, as Taliiha ki 4 mi\ Kphphatha^ 
Ahba^ Eiot\ Eloi^ lama snbachlhani^ are 
Aramaic, then the vernacular of Pah^stinc. 

Syriac^ or Western Aramaic, is still 
spoken in a corrupt form by certain tribes 
in Mesopotamia, and among the most 


riie Samaritan is an im])ure dialect of 
the Hebrew, liaving a very large admixture 
of Aramaic words. Its oldest monument 
is a version of the Pentateuch, of which an 
admirable account is given in Dcutsch’s 
Lit Remains^ pp. 404, et. seq. 

(^f the Pheenidan but few traces survive, 
only inscriptions on coins and weights, on 
votive tablets, sacrificial stones, tombstones, 
and on sarcophagi (Deiitsch, p. 155), the 
inscribed coffin of a king of Sidon being its 
chief monument. 

Of the Arabic group, the most ancient 
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relics are the Hirnyaritic inscriptions, the 
date of which is unknown. Although the 
earliest documents are pre-Mohammedan, 
it was with the rise of Islam that Arabic 
became one of the richest literatures in the 
world, and, as the many words still employed 
in science show, the vehicle of learning, 
spreading over the civilised parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

NOTE B. 

THE NAME JEHOVAH. 

The peculiar feature of the Semitic lan- 
guages is that the consonants are every- 
thing, and the vowels nothing, “every word 
consisting, in the first instance, merely of 
three c( ni inants, which form, so to speak, 
the soul of the idea to be expressed by that 
word.” And as in ancient times the con- 
sonants only were written, the name Jehovah 
appeared as J H V H. Its ancient pronun- 
ciation is lost, and, in the course of time, 
such awe and veneration had gathered 
round it that when the Jews came to it 
they substituted some other natnc, usually 
Adonai. Afterwards, when vowels were 
added to the Hebrew text, those in Adonai^ 
or its phonetic form were inseited 

between the letters of the sacred name, and 
thus J H V H was written Je Ho Va H. As 
already stated in the text, the original 
meaning of the name is most obscure. 
The explanation, “ I AM that i am,” offered 
in the Old Testament (ICxodu^ iii. 14), is 
only an attempt to explain a primitive name 
that had long since been unintelligible. 
Further, such explanation is the product of a 
religious-philosophical speculation, and fai 
too abstract to be by any possibility correct. 
See Encyclop. Biblica. Art. “ Names,” 
Sect. in. 

NOTE C. 

IHE TALMUD. 

This huge mclanyc consists of two p.nts ; 
Mishnah, or text ; and (iemara, or com- 
mentary on the text. 

The Mishmih (from shanah^ to repeat) is 
divided into the following scdaiim or sec- 
tions, which are subdivided into treatises 
and chapters or paragraphs 

I. Zeraim, or Seeds^ treating of Agricul- 
ture, the tithes and gifts due to the priests, 
Levites, and poor, and the forbidden mix- 
tures in plants, animals, ami garments. 

3. Moed, or Feasts; of sabbaths, festivals 


and fast days ; the work forbidden, cere- 
monies and sacrifices ordained ; special 
chapters being devoted to the principal 
feasts, as Passover, Tabernacles, etc. 

3. Nasliim, or IVo/nen; treating of mar- 
riage and divorce, etc*. 

4. Nezikin, or Dmutn^es; dealing with 
the civil and criminal law, and concluding 
with the famous ethical treatise, Pirqe 
Abothy or “Sayings of the Fathers.” 

5. Kadashim, or .SV/t/'tvf treating 

of sacri' ces, etc , also of the dimensions 
of the Temple. 

6. 'I'eharoth, or Purifications. 

“The Mishnah^ being formed into a 
code, became in its tain what the Scripture 
had been, a basis of development and dis- 
cussion. It had to be linked to the 
Bible, it became ol)sriued by speculations, 
new traditions spiang up, new methods 
weie invented, casuistry assumed its sway, 
and the Gcniara ensued. A double Gemara : 
one, the cxfiression of the schools in Pales- 
tine, called that of Jerusalem, ledacted at 
’Piberias about 390 a.d., and written in 
what may be called East Aiamaic; the 
other, redaded at Syra in Babylonia, 
365-427 A.i), and courhed in Western 

Aramaic The Babylonian Talmud is 

about four times as large as that of Jeru- 
salem.” ( Deutsclf s / lit }\ vy Remain v, Art, 
“'ralmud,” pp. 40, 41.) 

In further (xplanaliun of the reference 
made at p. 51 to the necessity for trans- 
lating the “Thorah” fioiu the Hebrew into 
the vernacular, it may be added that these 
popular paraphrases, or free renderings, 
are known as the reader and 

expounder being c.illed the mciuijttcman., 
a name of which the word drayoman^ 
applied to interpreters in the East, is a 
coriuption. 

In addition to the immense body of 
expositions of the Jewish scriptures 
embiaced under the general term Muha- 
s/iim^ there arose a system of lam iful 
spei'ulation based upon supposed hidden 
and mystical mc.inings in diem, to which 
the name Kabbalah ^from K\dhd.^ to “hand 
down”) is given. 

NOTE 1 ). 

THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TKSl’AMExNT. 

The Bible (from Greek bibUa, “little 
books”) is divided into two parts, called 
the Old and New “Testaments,” or 

covenants,” being the Latin 

equivalent for the Greek dtaiheke^ 
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“ covenant.” As stated at p. 32, the idea 
of a covenant made between Jehovah and 
their forefathers arose among the Israelites 
about the time of David, and the term was 
m due course applied to the books in 
which it was narrated. Christians accepted 
, the Jewish scriptures in their entirety, and, 
when their own were placed by the side of 
them, called the former the “ Old Testa- 
ment,” and the latter the “ New,” which not 
only prevented confusion, but implied a 
kind of connection, historical and doctrinal, 
between the two sets of documents. 
Following the arrangementof the Vulgate, 

' or Latin translation, which was itself copied 
' from the Septuagint, the Old Testament 
consists of thirty-nine books, grouped in 
accordance with their general features, 
into historical (Genesis to Esther), poetical 
(Job to the Song of Solomon), and pro- 
phetical (Isaiah to Malachi). But among 
the Jews a more definite threefold division 
prevails— viz., the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Writings,* wherein the books are placed 
in different order and grouped into twenty- 
two,* so as to agree with the numbei of 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet. This 
division corresponds to the modc^ in which 
' the whole was gradually collected— viz., of 
the Law by the scribe Ezra and his co- 
workers ; of the Prophets, under the states- 
man Nehemiah ; and of the Writings, 
during the Maccabean period, when the 
national independence quickened literary 
activity, and the memory of the destruction 
which the books narrowly escaped under 
Antiochus Epiphanes led to measures for 
their preservation. 

The tradition current among the Jews 
before the time of Jesus, and accepted by 
Christians, was to the effect that the original 
manuscripts of their earlier scriptures were 
destroyed when the first temple was burnt, 
and that Ezra, as a “second Moses,” made 
a recension, as it is called, of such copies 
. as could be found, to which were afterwards 
added the books bearing his name and that 
of Nehemiah. 

This tradition accords with the facts in 
so far as it gives Ezra credit for the collec- 
tion of the “Law,” but not so as implying 
that he was inspired by Jehovah to preserve 
writings said to contain the very words 
which that god had spoken to Moses. In 

• Cf. Prologue to Ecclesiastuusy where the 
4r$t notice of this divi.don mcuib. 

• Josephus, c, Apion. i. 8. 

• See pp. 53, 57- 


tracing the sources of history we saw how 
ancient records became in the course of 
time invested with a sacred character, and 
the veneration paid first to the “ law,” and 
then by degrees to the “prophets” and the 
“writings,” has its counterpart in the 
notions of a divine origin which attach 
themselves to the scriptures of other reli- 
gions than the Jewish and Christian, which 
have slowly arisen out of traditions, been 
fenced round with theories of verbal inspira- 
tion, and made the subject of endless com- 
mentaries. 

The titles of each of the five books com- 
prising the “ Law,” or “ Pentateuch,” as it 
I is more often called,* indicate the current 
I belief, shared by Christians as well as by 
Jews, that Moses was their sole author; but 
no intelligent person who has looked even 
slightly into the matter can fail to note 
indications here and there of composite 
authorship. The many passages which 
refer to events long after the time of Moses* 
suffice in themselves to show that, even if 
he were the author of the Pentateuch, addi- 
tions have to be made to his work. But the 
most striking proof tliat it proceeds cer- 
tainly from two, and probably from several, 
hands is in the frequent interchange of the 
names Elohim and Jehovah for the Deity. 
For example, in Genesis i. and ii. 1-3, 
Elohim (which is almost always translated 
“God”) occurs thirty-five times, and 
Jehovah (which is always translated 
“ Lord ”)3 not at all, while in the narrative 
of the journey of Abraham’s servant to 
Haran (Gen. xxiv.) Jehovah occurs nineteen 
times, and Elohim not once. 

This feature was noticed very many years 
ago, but was explained by assuming that 
Moses had a special reason for the alter- 
nate use of these names, and even Astruc, 
a French doctor, whose work, published in 
the middle of the last century, gave an 
impetus to critical study of the Pentateuch 
which has gone on with increasing vigour 
to this day, did not deny the common 
belief, but only suggested, as the title 
implies,^ that Moses had certain older 
documents before him which he worked 
into the story. 

* From Greek five books in 

one volume.” 

* Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7, xxxi. 31 ; Lev. xviii, 28 ; 
Deul. ii. 12 ; etc. 

3 Adonai is printed “ Lord.” 

*> Conjectures sur les Mimoires eriginauxy 
dont il paroit que Mdise iest servi pour composer 
le livrt de la Glnise {Bruxelles ^ 1753)* 
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Scholars have been at immense pains to 
assign the Elohistic and Jehovistic parts of 
the Pentateuch to their several authors. But 
the results, as might be expected in dealing 
with so mixed a document, are speculative, 
and, indeed, it is not settled which are the 
older portions, although those of the 
Elohist are generally so considered. But 
the broad fact abides of diflerences in style 
and aim which are explicable only on the 
theory of composite authorship. 

Apart from the failure which, in view of 
the above facts, as well as of the lack of 
order, of needless repetitions, contradic- 
tions,* and impossible stories, attends any 
claim on behalf of the Pentateuch to his- 
torical accuracy and unity, there is the 
large admixture of legend which, hitherto, 
has been regarded as divine revelation 
concerning the creation of the universe, 
the primitive state of man, and the origin 
of sin and death in the world, and which is 
now found to stand in intimate connection 
with cognate legends in Chaldean records 
and Persian scriptures, while the serious 
matters with which it deals receive an 
altogether different, and either verified or 
verifiable, explanation from science. 

Numberless books have been written in 
vain to prove that the accounts of the 
creation in the early parts of Genesis are 
in agreement with the discoveries of science 
concerning the origin and succession of 
life upon the earth ; and the six “days” 
have been made to square with the vast 
periods demanded by geology, by con- 
tending that “days” really mean “ages,” 
quite Ignoring the fact that each “day” is 
said to have had a morning and an evening. 
But no ingenuity of reconcilers, fertile as 
that has been, can harmonise the statement 
in Gen. iii., that agony and death came 
into the world as the punishment of man’s 
disobedience, with the evidence which the 
rocks beneath us supply of the existence of 
pain and struggling and death countless 
ages before man appeared. And in the 
ever-accum ulating evidence from all quarters 
of the globe, inhabited once or habitable 
now, of the primitive condition of man, as 
one of savagery, the tribes still in that 
state representing not the degradation to 
which through the “fall” of a remote 
ancestor they have sunk, but the condition 
out of which all races above them have 
emerged, there is no harmony possible with 

* Cf. Gen. xxii. 14 with Exod, vi. 3 ; Exed. 
XX. 17 with Dcut. V. 22 ; Numb. xxi. 35 with 
r^. xxxii. 39: etc. 


the declaration in Genesis that man was 
created in pristine purity, and placed amid 
luxurious surroundings. The abandonment 
of the statement in Scripture as to the 
position of the earth in space and its recent 
creation in time did not involve the sur- 
render or negation of any fundamental 
dogma. But the admission that death raged 
in the world before man is fatal to the 
doctrine that it was the result of his dis- 
obedience, and with the denial of his “fall” 
the whole scheme of redemption as formu- 
lated in Christian theology is swept away. 
In place of the cheerless theory of divine 
purpose frustrated at the outset of man’s 
career, and, assumed divine intervention 
notwithstanding, unaccomplished to this 
day, science gives us in the revelation of 
the wondrous advance which, despite local 
checks, man has accomplished, heart and 
hope to contribute to the realisation of 
what Jesus and like-minded men have 
meant by the “ kingdom of God.” 

The Pentateuch remained the sole sacred 
book of the Jews long after its final redac- 
tion, for the primary object of the collec- 
tion of the “ prophets ” and the “ writings ” 
was their preservation ; and only by slow 
degrees did they acquire the divine authority 
which was. accorded to the “ law.” There 
was doubtless a fairly general agreement 
of opinion concerning them, but the nature 
and contents of certain books— Eccle- 
siastes, in which the vanity of human life 
is asserted, and Esther, which is quite 
devoid of a religious spirit — led to muc h 
discussion as to their admission, and it 
was not until the end of the first century 
A.D. that the t:anon was settled. This 
Greek word, meaning a “straight rod” or 
“ bar '’—metaphorically, a “ rule” or “nmdel 
of excellence ” — was in course of time 
applied to the books of the Bible as con- 
taining the rule of faith or truth ; the “holy 
library,” as Jerome called them.* 

Some use has been made in the foregoing 
pages of a number of uncanonical writint^s 
comprised under the general term “apocry- 
phal,” meaning “ hidden,” or “ secret,” given 
to them as containing hidden thini^s, or as 
kept secret, or, in a later sense, as spurious. 
They were formerly inserted between the 
Old and New Testaments — a position which 
well indicates the light some of them throw 
on Jewish history from the period with 
which the Old 7 estainent concludes ; and, 

* A convenient summary of the hist(^ry of the 
Bible canbn is given in Matthew Axnold s (roa 
and the Bible, p. 16;, ei seq. 
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although they are, on the whole, inferior to 
the canonical books, it is a pity that they 
no longer find a place in our authorised 
version, and are consequently so little 
known* They were probably composed 
during the first and second centuries before 
Jesus, and are of mixed origin, some being 
written in Palestine, as the valuable E/rs^ 
Book of Maccabees and the Wisdom of 
Jesus Son of Struck^ or E celestas i i cus ; 
others in Alexandria, as the Wisdom of 
Solomon^ Second Book of Maccabees^ and 
“ the rest of the chapters of the ” Book of 
Esther; while several bear traces of Persian 
influence, as Baruch the Prophet^ the Book 
of Tobias (or Tobit\ the third and fourth 
books of Esdras (or Ezt‘a\ and the Song 
M the Three Children^ etc. The Church of 
England speaks of them in her Articles of 
Religion as “read for example of life and 
instruction of manners, but yet doth it not 
apply them to establish any doctrine.” 


notp: E. 

THE LEGEND OK THE VIRGIN IJIinH. 

In the foregoing pages the birth of Jesus 
is dealt with as a natural event. In the 
Epistles, some of which were written before 
the Gospels, there is no mention of a super- 
natural birth. Maik, the earliest of the 
Gospels, is silent about it; so is John; and 
it is incredible that if either of these writers, 
or whoever may be the authors of the 
documents bearing their names, had heard 
the report that Jesus was born of a virgin, 
they should not have recorded it. The 
story, as given in Matthew (chap, i., 18-21), 
differs from the version given in Luke 
(chap.i.,26-35). Matthew says that Joseph, 
puzzled at finding his espoused wife preg- 
nant, had his natural suspicions dispelled 
by the appearance of an angel to him in a 
dream, telling him that the son which Mary 
would bring forth “ is conceived in her of 
the Holy Ghost.” Luke says that the angel 
Gabriel appeared to Mary and announced 
to her that she should conceive and bring 
forth a son, whose name was to be Jesus ; 
and when she asked how such a thing 
could happen to a virgin, she is told that 
the Holy Ghost will come upon her and 
the power of the Highest overshadow her ; 
“therefore also that holy thingwhich shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 

Matthew, whose Gospel was addressed 
chiefly to the Jews, among whom, as has 
been shown {ante^ pp. 39, 62, 78}, the Messi- 


anic hope ran strong, commentson the event 
as a fulfilment of a prophecy in Isaiah (chap, 
vii., 14) that “a virgin should bring forth a 
son who would be called Emmanuel.” 

On the slight and sandy foundation of 
two short and conflicting accounts, that of 
Matthew seeking justification in a mis- 
translated prophecy, the Christian Church 
built, in later centuries, the dogma of the 
Incarnation. To state this fact would, 
seemingly, suffice to disprove the dogma ; 
but it is necessary to summarise the reasons 
for which it must be rejected, because of 
the tenacity'with which popular preachers 
cling to the veracity of the Gospel narra- 
tives ; and because educated theologians, 
in admitting the historical difficulties, seek 
warrant for the dogma in that somewhat 
vague faculty claimed as the “ Christian 
consciousness.” This, in Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare’s words, “ makes the subjective con- 
i victions of a later age the test of historical 
truth and discards in their favour the 
j methods of historical research ” {Guardian^ 
March 1 8th, 1^3). The historical evidence 
is of the flimsiest. To return to the first 
chapter of Matthew, we have the miraculgus 
birth story prefaced by the genealogy of 
Jesus in direct line from Abraham through 
forty-two generations, and ending thus : 
“And Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is 
called Christ.” In an old Syriac Codex of 
Mount Sinai, discovered a few years ago, 
the verse just quoted reads as follows : 
“Jacob begat Joseph ; Joseph, to whom 
was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat 
Jesus, who is called Christ.” And the 
word “virgin” given in the passage from 
Isaiah is a mistranslation, which eminent 
Hebraists, of the type of the late Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, disingenuously suffer to remain 
unaltered (see his edition of “ Isaiah ” in 
the Temple Bible\ and without comment. 
The Hebrew almdh^ mistranslated “virgin,” 
is given in the Septuagint as parthenos— 
virgin, whence, perhaps, the source of the 
blunder in Matthew, the Septuagint being 
used by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, and by the Jews generally. Almah 
means “ a young woman of marriageable 
age,” and the prophet probably had in his 
mind some maiden to whom his words 
applied.* The author of Matthew’s Gospel, 

* In Les prophBcs (vol. i., p. 233) Dr. Reuss 
acutely asks : “ What consolation would Ahaz 
have had if the prophet had said to him, Do not 
fear these two kings, because in seven hundred 
and fifty years the Messiah will be born ?” 
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be it remembered, wrote in “ an age when 
every betrothed maiden aspired to be the 
mother of the Messiah.” 

To what shifts modern theologians of 
liberal tendencies are put in seeking to 
account for the story is shown in Dr. 
Sanday’s supposition that “ Luke had 
a special source of information con- 
nected with the court of the Herods, per- 
haps through Joanna, wife of Chuza, the 
king’s steward.” And, further, “the story 
entered into the common faith slowly and 
by degrees, and by a channel that was 
apparently private rather than public” 
{Guardiati^ February 4lh, 1903). In this 
our ingenious apologist sees an explanation 
of the “partial silence of the apostolic age.” 
But how can he account for the silence of 
the apostle John, who had lived with the 
Virgin Mary as his mother, and the 
tendency of whose entire (lospel is to 
emphasise the divine nature of Jesus as 
the Eternal Logos ? The reference in John 
to the family connections of Jesus im])ly 
purely human relations. See chaps, vi. 
42 j vii 5; 42. As Mr. Conybeare 
cogently points out in an article in the 
Daily Chronicle^ June 22nd, 1904: “The 
disciples and contemporaries of Jesus 
regarded Joseph as his human father, and 
the apostles themselves knew no better. 
His miraculous birth was a family secret, 
never divulged by his mother until Paul 
and his fellow- workers wer e dead and gone. 
It is a fact that the early Church of JiKhca 
pointedly denied the virgin birth ; that the 
Acts of Pilate, the most popular of early 
apocryphs, tacitly reject it ; that the Acts 
of Thomas, another early and popular 
apocryph, declare Jesus and St. Thomas to 
have been twin brothers; and, lastly, that 
for two hundr ed years after Christ Christian 
minorities everywhere continued to deny 
the miracle.” 

The fact is, as stated in the article on 
“Jesus” in the Encydopcedia Biblica^ that, 
in dealing with the stor y of the Virgin Birth, 

“ we unquestionably enter the circle of 
pagan ideas.” Thci'e is a univei*sal ten- 
dency to credit men of renown, and espe- 
cially spiritual leaders, founders of religions, 
as Jesus, Buddha, and Zoroaster, who seem 
to ordinary mortals to have intimate rela- 
tions with the divine, with the possession 
of superhuman qualities which must be of 
supernatural origin. “The gods have come 
down in the likeness of men” is the popular 
cry; and they must have “come down ” in 
some exceptional way, not being born as 
other men. ' 
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Of this tendency there are abundant 
illustrations. The mythologies of India, 
Persia, China, Egypt, Mexico, and other 
lands, yield their stories of the virgin birth 
of the god or of deified man ; while along 
the line of the lower culture we find 
numerous examples of barbaric superstition 
as to the several modes of conception, in 
which things both animate and inanimate 
play active and fantastic parts. And when 
we remember how the Oriental mind, seek- 
ing solution of the problem of man’s rela- 
tion to the infinite, formulated theories of 
incarnation (to say nothing of re-incarna- 
tions), the question suggests itself how far 
such doctrines may have filtrated westward, 
taking the abstruse form given to them in 
the Gospel of John and later mystic litera- 
ture. 

For examples of the “Supernatural 
Birth,” see I Jartland’s Ley^ettd of Perseus 
(three vols., David Nutt), also r/i J. M. 
Robertson’s Chridituiiiy and Myiholoy,y^ pp. 
168, 202, 317 ; Pay;an Christs^ pp. 331, 338, 
356 (Watts) ; Lec'ky’s History of European 
Morals, vol. i., p. 105 (Longmans); and 
Draper’s History of Intellectual Develop- 
7 nent in Europe, vdi, i., p. 73 (Bell & Sons). 
In his recently-issued Virgin Birth of 
Christ, Professor Lobstein arrives at the 
conclusion that under the solvent of criti- 
cism “ the tradition of the miraculous birth 
of Jesus vanishes away, or, rather, resolves 
itself intoa myth created by popular devotion 
and destined to explain the divine sonship 
of Christ by his supernatural generation” 
p. HO (1903). Like all theological writers, 
Professor Lobstein is either ignorant of, or 
ignores, the evidence from anthropology in 
support of his conclusions. A rather exten- 
sive correspondence on the Virgin Birth 
appeared in the Guardian ([nxmg February 
and March, 1903; and a review of Professor 
Lobslein’s work, as also of a kindred work 
by Dr. Soltau, in the same paper, under 
date of April 27th, 1904. Therein the.- 
reviewer admits the serious historical diffi- 
culties, and falls back on “metaphysical 
presuppositions.” See also an excellent 
paper on the subject by Mr. Slade Butler 
in the Nineteenth Century, August, 1904. 


NOTE F. 

TIIK (lOSPKI.S. 

The early Christians had no New Testa- 
ment,and the idea thatone day the traditions 
and stray documents relating to Jesus and 
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certain letters of his apostles would be 
gathered into a book as a sacred and 
inspired canon like the Old Testament 
never entered their heads. 

Confining our remarks to tbs four 
gospels, the earliest definite testimony 
that we have to their existence is from 
Irenteus, who wrote in the latter part of 
the second century (about the year i8o) to 
this effect 

“Matthew it was vvho, among the 
Hebrews, brought out in their own 
language (the Aramaic) a written gospel, 
when Peter and Paul were preaching in 
Rome and founding the Church. Then, 
after their departure, Mark, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, he, too, delivered 
to us in writing what Peter preached ; and 
Luke, moreover, the follower of Paul, set 
^ down in a book the gospel preached by 
Paul. Then John, the disciple of the 
Lord, who also lay on his breast, John, too, 
published his gospel, living at that time at 
Ephesus, in Asia.” 

Irenaeus then indulges his fancy in 
finding mystic meanings in this number of 
four ; “ as there are four zones of the world 
and four winds, plainly the Church must 
have four columns, and from them must 
come forth four blasts,” etc. 

Passing by Justin Martyr, who was born 
A.D. 89 and lived to the age of seventy-six, 
and who, although he appears to quote 
from what he calls “ Memoirs of the 
Apostles,” never speaks of the gospels by 
name, the only testimony prior to Iren.neus 
is that of Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, who 
flourished in the first half of the second 
century, and possibly had known the 
, jostle John. His writings are lost, but 
Eusebius (third century), after calling him 
“a man of shallow understanding,” quotes 
him as mentioning two gospels — first, 
that Mark wrote memorabilia (acts and 
words) of the life of Jesus, derived from 
‘the apostle Peter ; and, second, that 
Matthew wrote a collection of sentences 
f logia ) in “ the Hebrew tongue that is, 
in Aramaic or Syro-Chaldaic, “ which each 
one has translated as he could.” 

Beyond this slender information con- 
cerning the origin of writings on which 
Christians have for centuries set such store 
as the “Word of God,” all is dim with 
impenetrable mist, rendering futile the 
ceaseless discussion about the authorship, 
and, as regards the synoptics, the relative 
order of the gospels, since none doubt that 
;the fourth gospel was the latest. 

The writer of the gospel of Matthew 


clearly intended his work for Jewish con- 
verts, and is ever on the alert to show that 
the foretellings of Hebrew prophets about 
a Messiah were fulfilled in detail in Jesus, 
whom he exhibits as preaching the “good 
news of the kingdom,” and as proving his 
divine mission by miracles. 

Mark, the shortest, and probably the 
earliest, of the four lives, was compiled for 
the use of Gentile Christians, before whom 
it sets the leading events in the career of 
Jesus with detail and small embelish- 
raent. 

The author of the third gospel admits at 
the outset that he proposes to make a 
recension of the many existing memoirs of 
Jesus, and this he does in a style of much 
beauty and vividness. 

The fourth gospel, over the authorship 
of which stormy disputes are still waged, 
is altogether unlike the synoptics both in 
matter and manner. Omitting much which 
they narrate, as the birth, the baptism, the 
temptation, the agony in Gethsemane, the 
discourses “on the mount, "those concerning 
the second advent and earthly kingdom, and 
the clear precepts which “he who runs may 
read” in pithy saying or delightful parable ; 
it gives us prolix harangues full of mystic 
talk, of self-analysis, and lofty pretensions ; 
long prayers and wearisome controversies. 
Instead of a plain and simple story, it is 
an essay in which Jesus is merely a lay 
figure, into whose mouth are put certain 
doctrines which had arisen about him 
through the intermixture of Hebrew and 
Greek speculation on Egyptian soil. 

But the spirit of love that permeates it 
is the spirit of Jesus, and in such stories 
as that of his meeting with a woman of 
Samaria the essence of his teaching is 
expressed in the words, “an hour comes 
and now is when the true worshippers will 
worship the Father in spirit and truth : for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him. 
God is spirit ; and they that worship must 
worship in spirit and truth.” 

John is known to have lived for some 
years after the death of Jesus, and it may 
be that the germ of this gospel is in certain 
well-remembered sayings of the Master 
which the apostle in his old age, and 
perhaps with confused additions incident 
to lapse of time, repeated to men ignorant 
of current traditions in the other gospels — 
ignorant, too, of Jewish customs and places, 
who steeped what he told them in the 
thoughts of later times and of a foreign 
land, blurring for ever the portrait of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 
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